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THE FIRST CLAIM 



PROLOGUE 

I 

"Quels sont done, chdre amie, les liens invisibles qui nous un- 
issent k nos enfants? Est-ce done une parcelle de notre Sane, 
une portion de notre vie, qui les anime et les fait vivre? II faut 
qu'il y ait de cela, car je lis dans les brouiUards de sa petite pen- 
B6e. Je devine ses d^sirs, je sais quand il a froid, je pr^vois s'il 
a faim." — G. Droz. 



VALERIE hesitated outside the nursery door. 
It was not an hour at which Dawson approved of 
interruptions, and Valerie was in truth horribly afraid 
of Dawson; but the baby had been crying steadily for 
nearly ten minutes, and it was not easy to go downstairs 
without finding out what was the matter. 

Valerie had often come up at intervals of a quarter of 
an hour during the better part of an afternoon to make 
sure that the crying was quieted, but this afternoon 
people were coming to lunch and she would not be able 
to get away. 

So she gathered her courage and^ opened the door 
very gently and looked in. 

"Nurse, isn't baby crying?" she said apologetically. 

Dawson was sitting very comfortably sewing over the 
fire. She got up when Valerie came in, for her manners 
were excellent and she knew her place if her mistress 
did not always know hers. 
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4 THE FIRST CLAIM 

"Baby is a very naughty little girl/' she said in a 
tone of freezing politeness; "I would be greatly obliged, 
my lady, if you would not come in just now. It upsets 
the child.'- ( : ■ i 

Gwenny was sitting in a high chaif , hei* fat legs 
dangling, her little arms tied behind her with a red silk 
handkerchief, her face besmeared with many tears. 

"She has to learn to be obedient and to sit quiet 
when she is bid," said Dawson. "Indeed, ma'am, these 
interruptions make the child very hard to manage." 

"But, nurse, she's not two years old till Thursday 
week," said Valerie timidly; "do you think she need 
learn to be quiet yet? Mayn't I untie her arms just 
this once?" > ' 

"Of course you will do as you think best, my lady," 
said Dawson, but her tone was crushing. 

Gwenny had stopped crying; her little released arms 
were roimd her mother's neck, and there were red marks 
at the wrists where the handkerchief had held them. 

* * Look, Nana, ' ' said Valerie unwisely ; * ' look. Didn't 
you tie her poor little wrists too tight?" 

Dawson made no answer. She looked at the little 
arms held out to her, and then turned away her head 
with a sniff. 

Valerie coloured. She was too yoimg and too timid 
to know how to assert herself, but she resented the 
woman's impertinence. 

"Valerie, my dear^ what are you doing here? You 
will keep everybody waiting for lunch." 

She turned round abruptly,. with the guilty quickness 
of a caught child. She looked, indeed, very little more 
than a child, as she stood with her child in her arms, th' 
two pretty faces close together. Valerie's eyes were ' 
deep a violet as Gwenny 's, her hair was almost as if 
her complexion was quite as fresh and clear. 
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In her white dress, with a violet ribbon in her hair, 
there was something so young and pathetic about her 
prettiness that it brought a softened smile to her 
mother-in-law's rather hard face. She was fond of 
Valerie, surprising as it seemed to her that she should 
be. 

"Is there anything wrong with Gwenny?" said 
Lady Palmer. 

The nurse took the first word. 

'' Her young ladyship does not approve of my punish- 
ing baby, your ladyship. I have begged her young 
ladyship to leave the child to me as I have always been 
accustomed to have my babies to myself. To come in 
like this only oversets Miss Gwenny for the day and 
puts her past her afternoon sleep. Not that I grudge 
the extra trouble, but it's bad for the child, which her 
young ladyship, not understanding children's ways, 
can't, of course, be expected to know. But your ladyship 
will understand." 

'*My dear Valerie, nurse is quite right. It is im- 
possible for her to manage Gwen if you run in and 
out like this. It isn't kind to the child. Put down 
baby, dear, and come to lunch." 

Valerie covered the child's fat cheeks with kisses. 

"There, sweetie pet, let Mummy go, and be the 
goodest child." 

" I wish you wouldn't talk such nonsense to her," said 
Lady Palmer. 

"I forgot; but baby does like nonsense," said Valerie 
gently. "Let me go, Gwen; mother must go. She'll 
come back again " 

But Gwenny held on to her mother, with all her little 
strength, clinging with soft arms rotmd Valerie's neck, 
and curly head buried against her shoulder. 

"I told you so; you are really being tmkind to the 
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child/' said Lady Palmer, as Gwenny was torn, shrieking, 
from her mother. 

Dawson said nothing, but there was a weight of 
disapproval in her silence as she took the little girl and 
plumped her back into the chair from which her mother 
had rescued her. 

Valerie did not look at her; she almost ran out of 
the room, with her fingers to her ears, but the baby's 
shrieks followed through the shut door. 

"You see you have only upset Gwenny," said Lady 
Palmer; "Dawson is a most excellent nurse, and no 
good nurse will stand much interference. Why, Valerie, 
you aren't crying, are you, little goose?" 

"I am so afraid she slaps baby," said Valerie with a 
sob. 

"My dear child, you may safely leave baby to Dawson 
and to me. You know she is an excellent nurse " 

"Oh yes; I know she is an excellent nurse," agreed 
Valerie despondently. 

"And now don't think about baby any more, but 
make up your mind to be pleasant to Mr. Palkiner 
Stubbs for James' sake." 

"I'll do my best, " said Valerie, but she sighed. "I 
do wish you would take him, mother," she said; "it 
would be much nicer for him, and he can't want to talk 
to me any more than I want to talk to him." 

"My dear Valerie, you must remember your posi- 
tion. That is the speech of a schoolgirl," said Lady 
Palmer. 

Valerie said no more. She followed her mother-in- 
law into the drawing room, perfectly conscious that she 
both looked and felt more like a shy schoolgirl than 
like the mistress, nominal at least, of one of the most 
important houses in the cotmtry. 

It was Lady Palmer who really did the honours, 
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naturally and easily, for she was a capable, interesting 
woman, and had known all her guests for years. 

Nobody would have been more astonished than she 
had Valerie endeavoured in any way to supersede 
her. 

At the same time, she considered it right to insist 
upon her son's wife occupying nominally her position 
as mistress of the house; she was the more careful in 
this because Sir James had made a foolish and unsuitable 
choice. 

His mother had struggled against his marriage while 
there was any hope of preventing it; when she found 
this was useless, she had, like a wise woman, made the 
best of it, and she was determined that if she chose to 
forget Valerie had ever been anything but her daughter- 
in-law and James' wife, nobody else should dare to 
remember it. 

It was most unforttmate that Valerie could not be 
made to take pleasure in the dignity of her position. 

Lady Palmer saw perfectly well that while she moved 
obediently but slowly towards Mr. Falkiner Stubbs, she 
cast a longing glance to a group of unimportant girls 
and boys by the garden window. She saw, too, that 
one among the group was instantly aware of her 
daughter-in-law's entrance, so obviously and undis- 
guisedly aware of it that Lady Palmer threw a quick, 
angry glance round her to see if anybody else had 
dared to notice it too. 

While Valerie paused a moment, honestly trying 
to think of some subject in which she and Mr. Falkiner 
Stubbs could find mutual interest, Charley Osborne, 
who had not paused, was by her side. 

"Lady Palmer — quick — can I sit next to you at 
lunch?" 

She answered without turning round. 
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"No, no, no, of course you can't. I've got to talk to 
Mr. Palkiner Stubbs." 

" But on the other side?" 

"No, there will be some other important old fogey. 
If you are there, I shall talk to you, and I mustn't. Do 
go away ; I told you what mother said about chattering 
to subalterns -** 

"1 shall go and ask Lady Palmer; I'm not afraid of 
her I" said Charley Osborne. 



II 

"When shaws beene sheene, and shradds full fayre 
And leaves both large and longe, 
Itt is merrye walking in the fayre forrest 
To heare the small birdes songe." 

"XTALERIE, dear, where are you going?" 

^ "I'm going up for baby; Miss Palkiner Stubbs 
wants to see her." 

" Dear child, don't disturb baby now. You know how 
you upset her before lunch. You remember Dawson, 
Harriet? She is such an excellent nurse, but, like all 
good nurses, she objects to irregular hours." 

Valerie stopped obediently, but her face fell. 

" I did want Miss Stubbs to see how baby has grown," 
she said disappointedly. 

" I am sure Miss Stubbs can wait till after tea. Run 
away, dear, and look after your visitors. Mr. Palkiner 
Stubbs may like to see the garden." 

"Then he shall see it," said Valerie, quite sweet- 
temperedly. 

"Valerie is a dear child," said Lady Palmer, and 
looked after her with a softened face. 

"But it does seem odd to realise that she is Jamr 
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wife/' said Miss Stubbs; "little Valerie Damien, that 
one has seen running about in short frocks till a year or 
two ago! She doesn't look more than a child now, 
with that big hat and the ribbon in her hair.*' 

''Valerie is nearly twenty-one," said Lady Palmer, a 
little stiffly. 3he knew very well what Harriet Stubbs 
was thinking of, and Harriet knew that she knew. 

Lady Palmer had always intended her son to marry 
Miss Stubbs. It would have been such an exceedingly, 
suitable match, and the county had expected it for 
many years, so many that they had almost ceased to 
expect it, and come to the conclusion that Sir James 
was not a marrying man. 

Everybody had been aggrieved when Sir James Palmer, 
at fifty, had succumbed to the violet eyes of a 
pretty little nobody, and, to make it worse, a local nobody. 

"How pretty she looks, now she has brightened up," 
said Miss Stubbs, determined to show her indifference. 

"Yes, her disappointments don't last long," said Lady 
Palmer with a little smile. 

"She and Mr. Osborne are great friends; what a nice 
boy he is." 

Lady Palmer gave her a sharp look, for she knew 
Miss Stubbs well and had an intimate acquaintance 
with the powers of her tongue. 

"We like him very much," she said carefully; "and 
no doubt you have noticed that he has an attraction 
here. Valerie's sister " 

There was rather a marked little pause. 

"No, I can't say I have ever noticed that,** said Miss 
Stubbs drily. " Surely she is much older than he is. I 
must say I am surprised." 

"Then you don't show your usual quickness of per- 
ception, my dear Harriet," said Lady Palmer with some 
tartaess. 
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' I do think it is good of you to have that girl here so 

ch," said Miss Stubbs, but she spoke with some 

itation, for she was not stire how far she could 

iture. "It must be a change for her — ^and no 

ibt she improves upon acquaintance." 

'His wife's sister is naturally welcome to my son's 

ise," said Lady Palmer, and shut her lips firmly upon 

she longed to say of Polly Damien. 

Polly was infinitely the worst trial which this marriage 

1 brought, far worse than the drunken old father, who 

1 died quickly and conveniently within a few months 

it; for Polly was always there, or it seemed to Lady 

imer that she was always there. 

3ut Lady Palmer had an old-fashioned loyalty to her 

ise and those in any way connected therewith. She 

old have had the connections of her son's wife im- 

culate to the first generation; since she could not 

/e this, she would at least not discuss their failings, 

in with Harriet Falkiner Stubbs, whom she had known 

her life. 

3ut there was a real affection in her eyes when she 

ked across the room at Valerie, though Valerie was 

:ing in the window-seat chattering to Charley Osborne 

tead of walking round the garden with Mr. Falkiner 

ibbs. 

*Do you think we dare do it?" said Valerie, her 

all face aglow, Mr. Falkiner Stubbs entirely forgotter 

'Dare? Of course we dare — especially if the awf 

wson won't be there," said Charley Osborne easilj 

'She would so love it! I just know ntu^e will 

)ig to her all afternoon, poor little sotd. And si 

•y good really." 

'And we can take out Peter too." 

' But there will be such a row! " said Valerie ner 

'A row! Who has got the right to make 
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I shotdd like to know? Lady Palmer, you promised 
to assert yourself. And if you aren't quick, Dawson 
will be back, and I must admit I am afraid of Dawson! " 

He did not look as if he was afraid of anybody, and 
his light-hearted self-confidence inspired Valerie, as it 
always did. 

She sprang up eagerly. 

"I'U do it," she said; "after all, why shouldn't I? 
When James isn't here, nobody has a right to come 
between baby and me." 

"Just what I always say," said he; "and I'll meet 
you at the summer-house with the old dog, and anything 
I can screw out of the butler for tea." 
Valerie, where are you going?" 
I am just going out for a little, mother." 

"Remember the grass is wet and put on your coat, 
my dear; there seems to me to be a shade of damp in 
the air. And, Valerie, you will find Mrs. Wallace and 
Mr. Falkiner Stubbs in the garden." 

"Very well, mother," said Valerie meekly. 

"Bother Mr. Falkiner Stubbs!" said Charley Osborne 
tmder his breath. 

"But he can't be bothered. There is the election to 
think of. I really think I had better " 

"I daresay I don't cotmt, but you aren't going to 
disappoint the baby!" said Charley Osborne. 

He did not feel sure of her. He did not feel sure 
of her even when he sat on the grass by the stmuner- 
house, a basket of cake and biscuits beside him, and 
old Peter's shaggy head against his knee. He did not 
feel sure till he saw her coming over the grass through 
the stmshine with her child in her arms, and when he 
saw her the sudden passion of joy that filled his heart 
startled him out of his carelessness. When she came 
up to him, his gay face had suddenly grown grave. 
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"I have got her!" she said, panting a little; "I was 
so afraid nurse wotild come back before we escaped. I 
hope the nursery maid won't suffer; I coerced her. 
Stand up, Babs — ^you are much too heavy to carry.*' 

Gwenny had not gained much command of speech. 
She stood, her little legs firmly planted on the grotmd, 
smiling all over her fat face. 

"We are going to have a lovely afternoon," said 
Valerie. "Why do you look so solemn, Mr. Osborne? 
You do like having baby, don't you? It won't bore you?" 

"No, it won't bore me." 

"You know you ought to be playing tennis. You 
did arrange with Polly." 

"Never mind about 'oughts.' They don't matter, 
do they, kiddie, when one is having a day off?" 

" No matter," said Gwenny, beaming. 

She tmderstood quite well that she and her mother 
were in mischief, and that nurse would punish them if 
they were caught. But the ptmishment seemed a long 
way off, and she enjoyed the wickedness of the present 
in her small way. 

It was a delightftd afternoon for Gwenny. She wa 
much elated by feeling herself the centre of attentic 
of two grown-up people, and took upon herself sm? 
airs, which charmed her mother, who was used to 
suppressed, nurse-ridden little person. Gwenny insis' 
on eating large chtmks of pitmi-cake, and afterws 
upon playing "peep" with tmflagging energy thrc 
the trees, and to her surprise she fotmd herself yr 
to and grew ever the more a tyrant. 

"More cake," she said, when the game 
monotonous, and looked sidelong at her 
more cake, more cake!" 

I am sure she shouldn't have it," said Vale 
tating; "no darling, no more cake now." 
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''More cake, more cake!" repeated Gwenny firmly. 

** She is just trying it on," said Osborne. 

"More cake," said Gwenny. 

"I suppose she must have it," said Valerie. "Just a 
little bit, Mr. Osborne, and Peter shall have half; shan't 
he, petty?" 

But Gwenny held on to her cake and shook her 
curls firmly. She did not really want it; comfortably 
cuddled in her mother's lap, she nibbled it lazily, and 
presently her little head leaned more and more heavily 
against her mother's^ shoulder, and she was unex- 
pectedly asleep. Valerie sat looking down upon her 
little daughter with a delight which was almost 
pathetic. 

"It is so long since I have ha4 her asleep in my 
arms," she said in a voice of awed delight. "Don't 
you think she has very long eyelashes? Doesn't she 
look sweetr 

Valerie was almost inclined to be hurt; it was so 
long before Charley Osborne answered — 

"I think she looks very sweet — ^with her mother," he 
said in a low voice. 

And then Gwenny stirred, and Valerie signed him to 
silence, and for a little while they sat, she, her whole 
heart in the eyes with which she watched the child; 
he as motionless as she, his face shaded by his hand. 

"Lady Palmer," he said, without looking at her, his 
attention entirely on a blade of grass he was twisting 
rotmd his fingers, "why don't you see more of the 
kiddie? Why do you let that old gorgon keep you 
out of the nursery ?" 

"Dawson doesn't like it," said Valerie, shaking her 
head; "she is such an excellent nurse, and of course 
good nurses won't be interfered with. And then I do 
always seem to make baby naughty." 
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"I don't believe in excellent nurses that won't be 
interfered with," said Osborne, as gravely as if the 
question had been one to which he had devoted con- 
stant consideration; "I don't think it's right to leave a 
little kid like that to the mercy of anyone." 

"But what can I do?" said Valerie, and tears welled 
into her eyes. "Of course I know nothing about 
babies, and mother always says it is such a mistake 
to interfere with a nurse. I don't like Dawson, I admit 
I don't; if I were baby I should hate to have her. 
But she thinks nothing of me. She calls me 'your 
young ladyship.'" 

"What else can she call you while Lady Palmer 
is there? I feel that too; 'Lady Palmer' always 
means your mother-in-law to me." He paused. "Please 
don't be offended," he said slowly. "I was thinking 
that — ^that you must sometimes wish people had a 
chance of thinking of you as Lady Palmer." 

"I see what you mean, of course," said Valerie; "but 
James' mother is really very nice to me, not like 
ordinary mother-in-laws; and I think housekeeping 
is a great bother, and then I don't feel old enough or 
dignified enough to be head of the house. It is bad 
enough having to. find things to say to Mr. Palkiner 
Stubbs once in a way." 

Osborne was uprooting the grass in great handfuls, 
ms if his life depended on his industry. He dimly 
recognised that there was a great deal to be said, but 
he did not know how to say it, or how Valerie would 
receive it. 

"I thought — " he began, hesitating, "that when one 
got married — one made up one's mind to put up with 
a few stupidities; — ^that it was better " 

Her little face clouded. 

"Of course you think, like all boys of your age, that 
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a't be one scarcely needs to live after one is married," she 

i the said pettishly. 

i con- «'No, I don't think that," he said gravely; "I do 

^^^ ^ thiiik marriage matters a lot — ^makes a great difference." 

*'It doesn't make any difference," said Valerie, frown- 

?irelled ingj **not to my feelings. I am just as much alive as 

about I ^as before. And besides, / think marriage shotddn't 

istake finish off people— one ought to have a fresh start every 

admit five years. Don't you think so?" 

B her. "No, I don't. I wish to God I didl" said Charley 

'yotar Osborne. 

^almer - 

Iways ^^^ 

^ff^ "Sabine un jour 

-^^^^8 A tout vendu — sa beauts de colombe 

lad a £t son amour 

Pour le collier du Oomte de Saldagne 

"but Pour un bijou—!" 

,. V. Hugo. 

t like 

leping .. VfTHERE have you been, Valerie?" 

8^ ^^ W "I — ^we went for a walk," said Valerie, rather 

s l^ad breathlessly. 

Ikiner "j^ is sq j^ny Q^^ of doors. May I ask for my 

horse," said Charley Osborne, and turned to Valerie 
<*^S' decidedly. 

™^y His manner, while absolutely courteous, conveyed, as 

i, but he intended, that he considered neither apology nor 

would explanation due, and looked upon Valerie alone as his 

hostess. He threw her a look of encotu'agement, but 

n one j^gj. ^yes were on the grotmd, and he could see the hands 

^^ that held the child were trembling. Valerie had grown 

brave in the woods; he saw that her cotu-age would not 

stand trial, and felt a momentary impatience with a 
"^* timidity he could not tmderstand. 
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"I have no doubt yotir horse has been waiting for 
some time, Mr. Osborne/' said Lady Pahner idly. 
"Might I ask you to ring the bell for some one to take 
the baby? I suppose you know, Valerie, that it is long 
past her bedtime? " 

"It can't matter much, for she had a good sleep 
in the woods," said Osborne; "she enjoyed herself 
thoroughly; didn't you, Gwen? It was splendid out 
there, Lady Palmer; I only wish you could have en- 
joyed it too." 

"Thank you; perhaps it is just as well I cotdd not, 
since the pleasure seems to have made my daughter- 
in-law utterly neglectful of her guests." 

Charley Osborne had always considered Lady Palmer 
a particularly pleasant and agreeable old lady, and had 
been quite unable to tmderstand Valerie's awe of her. 
He understood better now, met by her pinch-lipped 
face and voice of ice. 

There was nothing he cotdd do. If Valerie chose to 
let herself be cowed, he cotdd not help her, but he found 
himself wondering, with a sharp stab of pity for the girl 
who was so young and so unable to fight her own 
battles, if Sir James Palmer's face could ever become 
as rigid as his mother's. 

"Do not let us detain you, Mr. Osborne," said Lady 
Palmer, with a frozen little bow. "Oh — Henderson, 
kindly take Miss Gwendolen up to the nursery." 

For a moment Valerie's arms instinctively grasped her 
baby more ctoely; but she instantly released her, and 
tried to put the child gently on her feet. But Gwenny 
flung her arms round her mother's neck and clung to 
her. Perhaps with a child's instinct she felt Valerie's 
apprehension, perhaps she knew very well what awaited 
a truant baby upstairs. 

"Go to Henderson, sweetheart," said Valerie in an 
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uncertain voice; "he'll tell nurse it isn't yotu- fault you 
are late; won't you, Henderson?" 

"No, no, nol" shrieked Gwenny. 

"But you must go now, darling," said Valerie, and 
her eyes filled with tears at she tried to unfasten the 
small clasping hands. 

"Valerie, Henderson is waiting," said Lady Palmer. 
"It is most unfortunate that Gwenny is always naughty 
with you. Give her to Henderson." 

"Don't you think it would be better for me to carry 
her upstairs?" said Valerie eagerly; "I could ask 
Dawson not to pimish her " 

"Do please let the child go with Henderson, Valerie; 
you don't understand how to manage her, and she 
suffers from your in judiciousness. Take the baby, 
Henderson." 

Valerie made no further resistance. She allowed 
Gwen to be dragged shrieking from her arms, and 
carried away, kicking and beating the disgusted 
Henderson with all her small strength. Valerie simply 
stood where she was, with empty arms, tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

"Now that we are alone, Valerie, I must ask you to 
tell me where you have been this afternoon," said Lady 
Palmer. 

"Only in the wood with Mr. Osborne," said Valerie 
in a very small voice. She had not noticed before that 
her companion in guilt had gone, and his absence 
struck her with a renewed sense of forlonUness. 

"You seem to have entirely forgotten," said Lady 
Palmer coldly, "that your position as mistress of one 
of the most important houses in the cotmty carries 
duties with it. You cannot behave like an ill-bred 
child without remark. I must say, Valerie, you surprise 
me. Are you utterly devoid of all sense of dignity?" 
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"I didn't mean " stammered Valerie. 

"I am only thankftd James was not here to be 
ashamed of his wife. Abandoning your guests to nm 
about the woods all afternoon with a silly yotmg 
subaltern — ^it is unladylike and degrading if it were 
not so utterly foolish and childish " 

"Don't say any more, for I cannot, I cannot bear it!" 
sobbed Valerie, and rushed out of the room, her fingers 
to her ears. 

Lady Palmer did not attempt to follow her. She sat 
down rather wearily, leaning her head on her hand, and 
Valerie would have been surprised cotdd she have seen 
how the sternness of her face relaxed. 
• ** Poor little soul," she said with a heavy sigh. 

If she had only said it to Valerie, sadly and kindly, 
as she said it now behind her back, she might have 
changed the whole life of a very faulty but very loving 
girl. 

But Valerie never dreamed then or afterwards that 
her mother-in-law felt any grief or S3mipathy for her 
in her disgrace; she was so young and impressionable 
and ignorant that she did feel utterly disgraced and 
hopeless. 

"I am too miserable — I am really too miserable!" 
she sobbed, gathered into a disconsolate heap in the 
broad window-seat of her bedroom. "Baby would be 
better off if I were dead, and so would James; he 
could marry Miss Falkiner Stubbs." In spite of her 
misery a wan little smile came to her Ups at the 
thought. 

She laid her soft, tear-stained cheek against the cool 
window-pane, and looked out over the lawns and woods 
for which she had married James. The park had been 
such a wonderful place all her life long to the girl who 
had been brought up in a little house on its outskirts-^ 
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a little house which was only just saved from being on 
the roadside by a straight dozen yards of drive. 

Mr. Damien was vaguely understood to have retired 
from something, though nobody knew exactly what, 
and nobody knew why he should settle where he did 
rather than anywhere else in the world. However, he 
bought this house and settled down comfortably to 
drink himself to death, but, being a strong and healthy 
man, he had taken fourteen years about it, and had died, 
gossip unkindly said, of the joy of seeing his youngest 
daughter Sir James Palmer's wife. 

Polly, the elder daughter, though she was only fifteen 
when they first settled down, was a formed and decided 
person already, with views of her own; but the little 
Valerie was scarcely more than a baby, and she was 
such a beautiftd little child that she attracted a great 
deal of notice. A motherless and ill-cared-for child of 
five must rouse any mother's pity; but when the child 
has the deepest violet eyes, and the daintiest rosebud 
of a mouth, and the prettiest little natural manners, it 
is easier to be pitiful. 

The Damiens were not "county," and Polly was 
pronotmced hopelessly common, but people said 
Valerie's mother was a Frenchwoman, and of higher 
rank than her father, though how they knew it was 
hard to say, as Mr. Damien gave no information, and 
little Valerie had none to give. 

Mrs. Derwent of Merwyn Lodge took Valerie for a 
couple of years as a companion for her only daughter; 
Lady Baird absolutely adopted her, till the arrival of a 
despaired-of baby made an adopted child unnecessary; 
Mrs. McNeil sent a carriage every day for a long time, 
for her to come to lessons with the second girl, who was 
dull, and rouse her by rivalry. 

Between times, Valerie returned to Polly's stem rule. 
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She did as she was told, but she understood the 
difference between the houses she went to and her home 
very dearly indeed, just as clearly as she had learned 
to understand her own position among these ladies who 
petted and forgot her. 

Valerie used to climb over an iron gate in the park 
which was near the Damiens' house, and sit among the 
trees and pretend everything was hers; she did this 
long before the day when Sir James Palmer amazed her 
no less than he did the county by asking her to share 
all she had longed for. She never dreamed of refusing, 
and was full of joy on her wedding day, which was also 
her eighteenth birthday. She learned later on that 
even a deer park and a terraced garden could be too 
dearly bought. 



IV 

"If marriages be made in Heaven some had few friends there." 
— Scotch Proverb, 

"T T rELL, Pussy, are you glad to see me? Come 

W here and give me a kiss." 

Valerie came obediently across the room to her 
husband, a meek little person with downcast eyes. 

Sir James Palmer had a broad amiable face, with 
grey, shaven cheeks, and a jaunty little grey waxed 
moustache. He was of late troubled with a flabby 
stoutness which annoyed him very much, as he had 
always been proud of his figure. It did not, however, 
disturb a very comfortable opinion of himself, and 
there was not the slightest danger of his conceiving it 
possible that his wife could be anything but delighted 
to welcome him home. 

He drew Valerie on his knee, and kissed her cheeks, 
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her eyes, her lips, and she held herself passive in his 
arms; she only turned rather white and shivered. 

"You are glad to see me again, aren't you, Puss?" 

"Of course," said Valerie in a small resolute voice. 
She felt rather faint and sick, the sheer loathing of his 
touch was so strong. 

She had hoped that this short absence might make 
things easier. She had been so carefully training 
herself to think of all that was good in James, and she 
had believed herself to be growing to think of him 
affectionately. And now the real physical loathing 
was stronger than ever. She set her teeth and forced 
herself to kiss his forehead. 

"His mother loves him, so it is possible to love him. 
He has friends like any other man. There is nothing 
detestable about him — ^nothing — ^nothing. And yet I 
do detest him I" she thought, and was ashamed. 

Valerie had no doubt that it was a very wicked thing 
to hate one's husband, especially if one's only com- 
plaint against him was that he was rather flabby and 
fat, and had bad breath and an occasional habit of 
passing his tongue round his teeth. 

"It seems you are in disgrace, little girlie," said Sir 
James, and patted her cheek. 

She was never in disgrace with him. He scolded 
her as a child when he considered she was naughty 
like a child, but he also made a child's allowances for 
her. No sin had been black enough, no disgrace deep 
enough, to gain her a day free from his caresses, or a 
siu^ hour of her room to herself. 

"You mustn't be such a fly-away little person," he 
said, but in reality her youth and heedlesness pleased 
him. "And it's rather hard on Polly to run away with 
her partictdar friend." 

"Polly's particular friend!" repeated Valerie, and sat 
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up abruptly. "I don't think Mr. Osborne is a par- 
ticular friend of Polly's/' she said» and her tone was 
displeased; "he is my freind. And it was chiefly for 
baby's sake " 

"Ah — ^that's the serious part of it," said Sir James, 
twisting his fingers through her hair. "What's wrong, 
Valerie — ^why do you draw away? I do wish you 
woiddn't interfere with baby, my little pet. Dawson 
is such a good, capable ntu^e, and mother says she is 
excellent with baby. There is no need for you to 
worry your ignorant little head." 

"But I want to worry my head," said Valerie very 
softly, her face hidden. "James, I want to ask you 
this, please; it is very important. May I, please, please 
may I send away Dawson and get a kinder nurse, and 
have baby a little more? Of course I know nothing, 
but I can learn; indeed, indeed I can." 

"Why, Pussy-cat, what nonsense! Send away a 
really good nurse for nothing? They aren't to be 
picked off every bush, you know. And I don't want 
my little Valerie to turn into a nursery maid. What 
would become of all the fun and the dances? Why, 
you baby, you aren't cryingt" 

" It is very, very important!" sobbed Valerie. 

He was not at all disturbed by her tears; they lay 
too near the surface in those days. But he spoke more 
gravely nevertheless. 

"You must be sensible, Valerie, and consider the 
child. You have taken an absurd prejudice against 
Dawson, but I can assure you you would soon get 
tired of having baby on your hands. Mother tells me 
Dawson is both firm and efficient." 

Valerie made no answer. She was not cross or 
annoyed; that was not her way, and James' answer 
was entirely what she had expected. 
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She was silent for a few minutes, and then asked a 
pleasant question about his absence, and he congratu- 
lated himself once again on the wisdom of his dealings 
with his girl-wife. 

She had been in disgrace, dire, stony disgrace for 
two days now, disgrace with her mother-in-law, dis- 
grace with her earlier ruler Polly, who had strongly 
resented Mr. Osborne's defection. Valerie had been 
miserable, for she loved a serene world, but any dis- 
grace was better than James' favour. 

Her short life had taught her to smile with a hot 
heart, but no one had ever guessed it. She smiled 
for some days longer, and this was afterwards one of 
the bitterest accusations against her, and tmfairly so, 
for Valerie really tried very hard during those days 
to be, as she would have said, good. 

The election was coming near. Valerie, with an 
honest effort to fill her mind, was very anxious to 
canvass. It seemed useful, and she thought it would be 
amusing, and she understood very clearly that it wds 
well for her to be busy. Certain persistent thoughts 
and temptations were growing every day harder to crush. 

She asked Sir James about it one evening when they 
were sitting together after tea, and the subject seemed 
especially useful to stave off an inclination to caresses. 
But he pooh-poohed the idea at once. 

"No, no; not you, my pet," he said, smiling and 
patting a small hand that longed to shrink away. 

"But why not me?" said Valerie, and her voice 
trembled; "why can I never be any use for anything? '* 

" But you are — every use, my little sweetheart. Your 
part is to stay at home and send your warrior out to 
the fray, and cheer him, and be his little sunbeam, as 
you are " 

Valerie bit her lips to prevent herself from laughing 
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at the idea of James as a warrior; it was extraordinary 
that he cotild not see when he was ridiculous, and most 
unforttmate that she saw it so easily. 

He kissed her, supremely unconscious of the pent-up 
revolt and disgust tmder her silent submission. It was 
no use saying that the rdle he proposed was not what 
she desired, so she said nothing. 

"I would rather lose my seat," said Sir James, 
grandiloquently, "than think of my little girl running 
about the county with no one to take care of her " 

"Mrs. Deane canvasses for her husband. She is 
only a year older than I am." 

"Perhaps her husband doesn't think her so 
precious !" 

"Lucky woman!" muttered Valerie imder her breath. 
Sir James was a little deaf. 

"What did you say?" he asked tmsuspiciously. 

"I think if Miss Falkiner Stubbs canvasses for you, 
/ ought to," persisted Valerie. She scarcely ever 
struggled so long; she knew that to argue with James 
was to try to break a feather cushion. 

"Miss Falkiner Stubbs is a very different person 
from my little Valerie." 

"Yes, I know she is," said Valerie petulantly; "you 
seem to think she can do anything." 

"So she can, most things. She is a very clever 
woman," said Sir James sententiously. 

"You had much better have married her," said 
Valerie slowly. 

She was really saying what she thought, what she 
had for some time been insistently thinking; but Sir 
James was delighted. 

" I do believe my little mouse is jealous I "he exclaimed, 
and turned up her face and kissed it. 

"But don't you really think so?" said Valerie. "I 
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know you are fond of me, of cotirse, but if you weren't, 
if — ^if I wasn't here, don't you think Miss Falkiner 
Stubbs would really suit you much better? Every- 
body says she is a very agreeable woman." 

"And yet I prefer my disagreeable baby," said Sir 
James lightly. 

Valerie gave a little sigh. 

"Well — ^never mind," she said, but it was meant for 
herself, not for him. 

"Certainly, it's just as well," said Sir James, laughing, 
"as I can't have Miss Falkiner Stubbs if I want her, and 
the other little person is my very own so long as we 
both shall Uve." 

Valerie could not suppress a slight shudder. He felt 
her quiver, for his arm was round her shoulders. 

"What is it, daisy-blossom?" he said, and she 
answered with a most unusual tartness — 

"Oh, James, why can't you call me 'Valerie'? I do 
hate to be called 'daisy-blossom' or 'little person,' or 
smooky things like that!" 

He laughed at her word, not in the least offended. 
She could not offend him, because nobody was offended 
with a plaything. 

"She shall be called Lady Palmer and served on 
bended knees," he said joctmdly. "And by the way, 
princess. Miss Falkiner Stubbs wants to buy Cherry Maid. ' ' 
"Does she?" said Valerie, the ready colour springing 
to her face. "But, James, there is one thing I am not 
quite sure about. Do you think Miss Stubbs is quite 
fetfui to horses?" 

" Kind? Of course she is. Why, she spends far more 
time in the stables than / ever do." 

"Yes, I know," said Valerie; "and she thinks a lot 
about her horses. But her mare's nose was bleeding so, 
last day she rode over- 
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"Because that mare will throw up her head. Miss 
Palkiner Stubbs had punished her, and she was quite 
right. She is firm with both her horses and dogs." 

"Firm?" said Valerie doubtfully; "then you don't 
think she is any — any firtner than, for instance, 
mother?" 

"No, of course not," said James easily. 

"I do think she is fond of children," said Valerie 
thoughtfully; "she certainly did work hard at the 
school-treat, and it was very kind of her, though she 
wouldn't let the children play the games they liked. I 
suppose one wotild call her a manager — ^that's what she 
is, I expect," said Valerie, relieved. 

But at an election garden-party at the Falkiner 
Stubbs' that afternoon she watched the daughter of the 
house very carefully, though she scarcely knew why. 

Osborne was not there, but had he been, Valerie, still 
in disgrace with her mother-in-law, wotild not have 
ventured to speak to him; and her own life seemed to 
have leaped to such a crisis that she could not take her 
usual ready interest in acquaintances. She was meekly 
careful to do her duty, and talk to anyone it was desir- 
able, in view of the election, that she should talk to; but 
all the attention she could spare was concentrated on 
Miss Falkiner Stubbs. 

"The very person to be at the head of a house like 
ours," thought Valerie ; ' ' surely James must see it would 
have been better " 

Miss Falkiner Stubbs was not in her first youth, but 
she was a handsome woman in her way. She was very 
tall and too angular, but she dressed well and carried 
herself well. Though her mother was present, it was 
Miss Stubbs who managed the garden-party, and she 
managed it remarkably well. She arranged who were to 
have tea first, who were to play tennis or badminton or 
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dock golf, even who were to be allowed to talk together. 
People who wanted to play tennis grumbled at being 
despatched to badminton, and people who wanted to 
talk objected to being separated and sent in different 
directions, but on the whole the firm rule made for the 
success of the garden-party. The guests were occupied, 
at any rate, and though they might not like their occupa- 
tions, they were obliged to pretend that they did. 

Mrs. Falkiner Stubbs was the most difficult to entirely 
control. She felt it her duty to proffer futile suggestions 
now and then, which her daughter very calmly contro- 
verted or ignored. She was obviously "firm" with her 
family as well as with her horses and dogs. 

" But I wonder how she and Lady Palmer would have 
got on," thought Valerie to herself, and then she sighed 
a little. "If only I were like Miss Falkiner Stubbs," 
she thought, "how much better it would be for Babs!" 

"Valerie, dear, I am going in to tea," said Lady 
Palmer. She did not like to see her daughter-in-law 
sitting silent, and looking as far neglected as was 
possible to a guest at a Falkiner Stubbs' gathering. 

Lady Palmer was always on the lookout for a slight 
to Valerie from these people who knew that James had 
married "outside the coimty." She would have liked 
her son's wife to be always in the midst of an admiring 
crowd, sought after and considered a personage, as she 
herself had always been and still was. Valerie could 
not be taught to remember her position or to care what 
the coimty people thought about her. She was as likely 
as not — ^much more likely than not — ^to spend the after- 
noon talking nonsense with a lot of imimportant girls 
and foolish young subalterns. 

But she sprang up gratefully in answer to her mother- 
in-law, for Lady Palmer had not called her "dear" since 
the day of dire disgrace. 
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She could not really believe that Mrs. Brinsley Wilton 
and Lord Carresford could possibly care about talking 
to her, and she thought them most alarming, but to 
please Lady Palmer she did her very best to find 
subjects she considered suitable for them, and Lady 
Palmer was pleased — ^until Polly Damien spoiled it all 
by attaching her ill-dressed and tmimportant person to 
the group. 

Lady Palmer was never sure how she would have 
wished Valerie to treat her step-sister; she certainly 
would not have admitted to herself that she wished her 
to be rude or unkind. But Polly Damien was such a 
terrible person; it was surely unnecessary to allow her 
everywhere to make herself one of the Palmer party. 
Valerie never seemed to mind in the least. 

She was no fool, and she knew very well why Polly 
was so much more agreeable to her, and so much more 
desirous of her society in public than in private. But 
she was sorry for Polly. She hated to see her wandering 
rather forlornly about at the county gatherings, to 
which she had never been asked before Valerie's 
marriage, anxiously attaching herself to people who did 
not want her, dreadfully afraid of appearing "out of 
it," watching suspiciously for slights. "That dreadful 
Damien woman" people called her, and poor Polly 
almost knew that they did so, and had an instinct that 
she was ' ' dreadful. ' ' 

Of late, there had been Mr. Osborne. He was very 
good-natured, and his admiration for Valerie had been 
warm from the first and increased rapidly. But 
Valerie, when her mother-in-law was present, was not 
likely to be allowed to devote too much time to an 
tmimportant subaltern in a marching regiment. 

There remained Princess Cinderella's plain sister. 
Osborne's good nature alone would have prompted him 
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to be attentive to her, and when he might not talk to 
Valerie there was no little satisfaction to be obtained 
from talking to her sister. 

So he walked with Polly and sat with her and gave 
her tea, and she paraded his attentions with an absurd, 
pathetic vanity. Into his mind the idea that anybody 
might remark his friendliness to a middle-aged and 
rather conmion old maid never entered; but Polly knew 
better, and gloried in the knowledge. She revelled in 
being seen with him, and wasted upon him numerous 
anxious coquetries which everybody saw but himself. 

Polly's matrimonial efforts had been numerous and 
were well known. The neighbourhood was immensely 
amused to see them, apparently, at last appreciated. 

Thus, having quite unconsciously drawn this red 
herring, his very htmible admiration for Valerie had 
passed almost unremarked — except indeed by Valerie. 



"I who speak to you abide, with my choice on either side, 
With my fortune all to win and all to wear. 
Shall I take this proffered gain ? Shall I keep the loss and pain, 

With my own to five and bear? 
For the choice is open now, I must either stand or bow, 
Secure this beckoning sunshine or else accept the rain." 

E. Lawless. 

VALERIE came back from the garden-party entirely 
convinced that Miss Falkiner Stubbs would have 
made an infinitely more successful wife for James than 
she could ever do. She even tried, "just in case," to 
convince him of this fact. 

She thought constantly of what she was to do. She 
had married Sir James for what he could give her, and 
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though she had not realised what she was doing, that 
was not his fault. Therefore it seemed to her only fair 
that she should keep her part of the bargain as long as 
he wished it — if she could. For, though she had con- 
vinced herself that he would have been better without 
her, it was not at all so easy to convince him. 

To anybody who had had eyes to see, Valerie's 
desperate little struggles to assert herself during the 
next few days would have been pathetic in their futility. 
She was too timid and childish, too accustomed to sup- 
pression, for their failure to be even doubtftil. Sir 
James, sheltered in comfortable vanity, never even 
guessed his luxurious affection was unwelcome — ^much 
less that it caused her acutest misery. 

He was not displeased to believe that his dainty child- 
wife was a little cold and shy, even to him. She was so 
gentle, too, and so anxious to please him that he took 
her love for him for granted. He was not troubled with 
the fears and doubts of old men who have married 
yoimg wives, because he did not think himself an old 
man; and indeed, except in Valerie's eyes, he was not. 
He had, until his marriage, been the most eligible 
bachelor in the county; it was a healthy coimty, and 
so many contemporaries of his mother survived and 
held their places that Sir James, though nearing fifty, 
remained one of the yoimger generation, and indeed 
was looked upon as a mere youth by some of the old 
ladies and old gentlemen who had watched him grow 
up. He had always been a great ladies' man, and he 
retained an tinshaken belief in his own success with 
what he was capable of calling the "fair sex." He had 
a very natty little moustache, on which he bestowed 
much attention, and his hair was not at all grey, though 
it was growing slightly thin. An increasing protuber- 
ance of figure caused him anxiety, but he flattered 
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himself that with due care in the cut of waistcoats it 
was scarcely noticeable. In fact, Sir James considered 
himself an attractive and still young man, and had no 
doubt that his wife was a very fortunate woman. 

He never dreamed that Valerie went from him again 
and again looking for some spot to hide her passion of 
shame and misery, knowing that there was nowhere, in 
all the great house that was nominally her own, nowhere 
she could be safe. Once when he called her, she had 
flown to the top of the house and hidden herself in a 
disused, empty room, but the fear of discovery left no 
comfort even there. And what was the good? She 
must go back. There was no escape — ^no possible 
escape but one — ^the one great temptation that tore at 
her heart. To be free from James — ^to know that he 
cotild never again touch her, that she would never again 
have to submit to his — ^his horrible kisses 1 To be free 
with somebody young who would understand and want 
to be happy and live! 

She could not remain and suffer as she was doing for 
years and years. For twenty years at least she would 
have to endtwe, and Valerie saw herself for twenty years 
at the same stage of agonised revolt. After that it 
would be too late; after that, she thought, she would be 
beyond the age to care what happened — ^to enjoy her 
freedom should she gain it. But twenty years were as 
eternity, just now, and she wanted so dreadfully to be 
happy and free. 

It could not be right to live as she was living — 
nothing could make it right — ^no laws could make it 
right to live with an old man whom she loathed. But 
he loved her, and there was Gwenny. 

**If they would let me have my little baby,*' thought 
Valerie, '*then I would stay — then I would have some- 
thingr 
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But she had learned, of necessity, to hide what she 
felt, and if Lady Palmer noticed that she was quieter 
and paler than usual, she considered it a very natural 
result of her displeasure. 

And for four days Valerie tried very hard to be 
"good." 

But on the fifth, she met Charley Osborne in the deer 
park. The embarrassment was certainly his, and he 
was not given to embarrassment. 

*'I hope it was all right — ^last week," he said. 

"Lady Palmer was very angry," said Valerie. 

"Still, later on — some other day " 

"No," said Valerie quickly, "never. It can never be 
again; do you think, if I thought it could, that I would 
have come to meet you here? I came because I am 
desperate r 

She did not in the least realise how far off such 
intimate speech they had been when they parted, but 
her words came to him with a great surprise. Valerie 
had always seemed so young for her age, and often so 
gay, that he had never been stire she was not happy. 

"I can't live here any longer," said Valerie, with a 
white face. "I thought I could, and I have tried, I 
really have. But I can't — I shall suffocate!" 

She put up her hand to her throat as if she really 
felt a physical sensation of suffocating. 

She had not an instant's doubt that he would be 
willing to help her; he had said nothing, and yet she 
knew. Valerie's feminine instinct was always only too 
keen. 

Osborne had grown very white. 

"What is the matter? What has happened?" he 
said sharply, and there were visions in his mind of a 
cruel husband, an ill-used, perhaps physically ill-treated 
wife. 
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"Nothing has happened," said Valerie, and stood, a 
pitiful little figtire, wringing her clasped hands; "only 
I can't stand it any longer. I must get away — I must 
indeed! If I stay, I shall do something dreadful — I 
shall kill James " 

The threat was comical in its incongruity, but she was 
desperately in earnest. 

"Do you mean that he has dared to be imkind to 
you?" said Charley Osborne, and caught her twisting 
hands and drew her to him, slowly, almost, as it were, 
against his will. 

"No, no, no!" cried Valerie, and a hot colour 
suddenly flooded her small face. "James is not tmkind 
— never. If he were only unkind/ I cannot bear it any 
longer. I must go away — ^whether you help me or not, 
I must go away. But you will help me, won't you?" 

She was sure of him, so sure that the silence had 
grown long before misgiving came, and with it a sudden 
agony of shame that shook her. She suddenly snatched 
away her hands and covered her face with them. 

"Oh! I am ashamed/'' she cried. 

"Valerie!" said Charley Osborne, and the hoarse- 
ness of his voice startled her; "Valerie — ^you — ^you 
must know I can't help you " 

"You are the only person in the whole world that 
could!" said Valerie, and burst into bitter weeping. 

Even then he did not try to comfort her; he stood 
apart, with a white face, and watched her with idle 
hands, held clenched by his sides, so much they longed 
to draw her to him. He must do his best for the girl 
he loved, and yet what a brute he felt for doing it! 

"Valerie — " he began in an unsteady voice, but she 
would not listen to him. She clasped her hands over 
her ears with an anger which was childish in its 
futility. 
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"If you do not want to help me, will you please go 
away," she said in a small voice which strove for dignity 
between sobbing breaths; "it — ^it is no use standing 
there and saying 'Valerie.'" 

"I will do anything — I can." 

"That's absurd!" said Valerie sharply. 

He would not help her; she believed she thought so, 
but in truth in her inmost heart she knew very well that 
she could do what she liked with Charley Osborne. She 
turned away abruptly, and went to throw herself down 
on the grass, leaning her head against a tree, a forlorn 
little person, conscious nevertheless of her picturesque 
forlomness. She was too young to be hopelessly 
miserable, because she was too young to believe it was 
possible for her to miss happiness. 

"You see," he said in a low voice, "there's the child 
to think about — ^you must think about the child." 

It was extraordinary what a prig he felt for saying it, 
and yet always since he had imderstood there had been 
the child. He felt that Valerie must not leave it, 
but he had never really believed she would want to 
leave it. He had suspected she was not happy, and he 
had known, it now seemed to him, all his life, that he 
loved her, but he had never faced a temptation so 
exquisite, a Valerie who only asked to be taken. 

"It's so easy to say all that," said Valerie, and wrung 
her hands, "so easy to sayl" 

"You mean it's so — damned hard/* said Charley 
Osborne under his breath. 

"I'm no use to baby — ^you know I'm no use," said 
Valerie, sitting up and turning to him a little face, 
distressed and stained, the dearer for its spoilt prettiness; 
"I only make her naughty; she would be quite good if 
it were not for me — Lady Palmer says so." 

"Lady Palmer!" repeated Charley Osborne; he said 
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no more, and Valerie was so ftill of her own thoughts 
that she missed the significance of his tone. 

"I can't bear it any longer; I have tried — ^indeed I 
have tried," said Valerie passionately. "I can't stay 
here until I am smothered and choked. If you won't help 
me I must find someone who will!" 

"You know very well that I will — ^you know that I 
love you/* said Osborne almost angrily. 

"Oh — ^h!" cried Valerie. She was still so childish, she 
was so far from realising the gravity of the thing she was 
doing, that her only sensation at his words was one of 
keen pleasure. 

"How could I be sure till you told me," she said 
softly. 

"How could you not be sure?" said he, and threw 
himself on the grass beside her, and very gently drew 
her tear-stained face to meet his. He would have 
yielded to her smallest resistance, for strangely, at this 
moment when she was in his arms, pity had almost 
driven out passion — ^till his lips met hers. 

But Valerie made no attempt to resist; she faced her 
second venture as carelessly as she had faced her first. 

"Do you think it is wicked f she said presently in a 
low voice. 

He made no answer, only held her the more closely 
to him. 

"/ don't," said Valerie softly; "one can't be tmhappy 
always — ^not always. I couldn't live with James till I 
grew old and grey and died — I did mean to, but I know 
now I couldn't.'* 

"You don't know what you are doing — ^that's the 
worst of it!" said Osborne with a groan. 

"Yes, I know," said Valerie, her face hidden. 

"I have nothing to give you instead of — all this," said 
Charley Osborne, and looked out over the deer park. 
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"I am leaving Gwenny," said Valerie. 

Her voice was very low but he heard her because 
her face was so near his own, and he understood. 

He said nothing more of what she was leaving, but 
nevertheless it was close to his mind. She would lose 
so much, so very much, and he could not replace 
even what was material in her loss. And it was an 
evil thing he was leading the girl he loved to do; 
he, strictly brought up in a family free from scandals 
and intolerant of them, had no doubt that the thing was 
evil. Valerie could do no wrong, and he had all excuses 
for her, but for himself there were none. Yet it seemed 
to him he could not, for the manhood that was in him» 
leave her to the mercy of the old man she hated. 

The strangest part was to be sitting there quietly 
talking of the thing, for to have been carried away in a 
rush of passion wotild have been different — seemed more 
excusable. 

A little later they parted very quietly. Valerie was 
to go home again for a week; she was to think, she was 
to make sure, she was to face what she was going to do. 
She herself had no doubts, but she yielded to his, 
though this going back seemed to make everything 
unbearable. 

He was to have news of her through Polly ; a scrap of 
message left every day in a certain tree in Polly's little 
garden. This was Valerie's idea, an idea with Polly as 
harmless, elderly convenience, seen through her sister's 
young eyes. 

"Polly is always glad to see you; you can't go too 
often," said Valerie lightly. 
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'Among primitive people and very young persons,' I contin* 
ued, 'marriage is an article of faith, a moral precept, and a social 
law.' "— F. Marion Crawford. 

"T^ON'T you think it is a mistake to have so many 

-L/ laws?" said Valerie. 

She was sitting with her elbows on the table watching 
Polly cut out a blouse, watching her as idly as she could, 
for it was not easy to be really idle in Polly's society, 
especially for Valerie. Polly had a way of feeling it her 
duty to encourage industry in her young sister. 

Valerie's face had grown very small and white of late, 
but Polly was not observant; she took Valerie for 
granted as a silly young person, who, in spite of her 
surprising matrimonial success, still required periodical 
admonishment, and accepted it meekly. 

"Don't you think it is a mistake to have so many 
laws?" said Valerie. 

"What nonsense you are talking," said Polly shortly. 

" I mean chiefly marriage laws," said Valerie; " I can't 
see how anybody can be expected to settle once for all 
on the kind of person to live with for always. It would 
be so much better to be able to say good-bye when one 
wanted to." 

"I believe you are sitting on the stuff for the other 
sleeve," said Polly. 

Valerie got up obediently, and produced the hidden 
stuff, and Polly, her attention on her work, proceeded to 
cut it into shape, her mouth full of pins, her eyes on the 
emerging blouse. 

Polly was eight-and- twenty, and looked older; she was 
plain, and she had been plain even in the freshness of 
girlhood when almost every girl is sweet to look upon. 
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Polly had always been conscious of her scanty, ugly 
hair, her large, ill-formed nose and crooked mouth. 
Nobody had ever looked beyond these things, and Polly 
had grown to believe, bitterly enough, that the potential 
wifehood and motherhood within her would wither 
unsought because no one cared to seek beyond a plain 
face. Of late had come a hope which softened her, even 
to the sister of whom she had always been bitterly 
jealous. 

Polly was often laughed at because she wanted to 
* ' get married. " In truth there was more need to weep for 
the woman whose womanhood was denied and thwarted 
by her face. She was not clever nor educated nor very 
agreeable. She had no outside interests to fill her 
mind ; her whole being was concentrated in this thwarted 
longing for wifehood and motherhood. 

"Polly, I do want to know what you think," said 
Valerie. 

"Of course there must be marriage laws," said Polly, 
but this new hope of hers softened her voice. 

' * I don't see why , ' ' said Valerie ; * ' nearly all the trouble 
and the misery in the world come from them. Don't 
you think it would be much better to let people do as 
they Uke?" 

"I don't think it is at all right to talk like that," said 
Polly with reproof. 

But Valerie was not so easily subdued as she generally 
was. She stood looking at Polly with a flushed face 
and shining, excited eyes. 

** I don't care anything for laws," she said passionately. 

She stood, her small head thrown back, her hands 
clenched, a very fragile thing to defy the world and its 
conventions. 

"That's nonsense; of course there must be laws," 
said Polly. Argument was not her strong point, but 
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assertion had always been quite successful with Valerie 
till now. 

"Why? Why?'* said Valerie eagerly; "laws only 
make things wicked. Why shouldn't one steal food 
when one is hungry, kill when one is angry, leave — cleave 
one's husband when one can't — ^bear him?" 

"Valerie!" 

"There was father," said Valerie, reddening a little, for 
the ways of their father had never been spoken of between 
his daughters; "people sneered at him because he liked 
to drink, but why should he have sacrificed his only 
pleasure because he was bom half a century too late? 
Why shotild it have been wrong five years ago when 
fifty years ago it was all right?" 

"Valerie!" 

"That's not law, I daresay, but it's public opinion, 
which is as bad. Why should we have to mind public 
opinion? Why shouldn't we all be allowed to have 

our private opinions in peace ? Polly, you do look 

so shocked!" 

" I think you are talking in a very foolish and unlady- 
like way," said Polly stiffly. 

"I can't help it," said Valerie; "I've kept it in, but 
I think I must be lawlessly bom. I expect my mother 
must have been thinking how wicked laws are before 
I was bom; do you think that can be it, Polly?" 

"I don't think anjrthing about it," said Polly the 
spinster. 

" Before baby was bom," said Valerie unheedingly, "I 
used to think about how delightful it was to have a park 
of my own, and plenty of servants, who were never im- 
pertinent nor untidy, and always there when you wanted 
them. I wish now I had thought about something bet- 
ter, and read Shakespeare and Marcus Aurelius instead 
of novels. I want — I wanted — ^baby to be clever." 
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Her face fell suddenly, and she turned abruptly away 
lest Polly should see the tears that sprang into her eyes. 
She could not speak of Gwenny — her little child who 
had never seemed to be hers, and would never be 
hers now. 

Polly had finished cutting out; she began to baste 
the seams together without paying much attention to 
Valerie; she was not accustomed to pay much attention 
to her young sister. Afterwards, when she remembered, 
she was surprised that Valerie's words had brought her 
no glimmer of suspicion. 

"Do you think Miss Falkiner Stubbs is clever?" 
said Valerie suddenly, after the pause had grown long. 

"Good gracious, child, how you jump from one thing 
to another!" said Polly, amused at the apparent 
irrelevance of the question. "How should I know? I 
know nothing about Miss Falkiner Stubbs. Give me 
the small scissors." 

Polly had not forgotten that Miss Stubbs had never 
troubled to call at the Damien cottage till after Valerie's 
engagement. 

"She seems clever," said Valerie, purstiing her own 
thoughts, "and she's fond of children — don't you think 
she is very fond of children, Polly?" 

"I know nothing about Miss Falkiner Stubbs," said 
Polly, compressing her lips. 

" But you must have noticed," said Valerie anxiously ; 
"she always asks for Gwenny directly she comes over, 
and the night she stayed for dinner she came to see 
her in her ba — ^bath." 

"Why, Valerie," said Polly in astonishment, "what 
on earth are you crying about?" 

"Nothing," said Valerie humbly; "only she does look 
so sweei in her bath!" 

Polly put down her scissors and turned to stare at 
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Valerie. She had always comfortably looked down on 
her young sister as a very childish person, and despised 
her easy tears, but she had never known her to cry 
about absolutely nothing at all. 

Valerie, herself, was nervously aware of the apparent 
absurdity of her tears, and began to talk hurriedly of 
the first thing that came into her head. 

"I wonder you never married, Polly," she said, and 
it did not occur to her that the calm past tense might 
not be welcome. 

"We are not all equally easily pleased," said Polly, 
with her head in the air. 

"Of cotirse not," said Valerie, htmibly conscious that 
she had been sadly easily pleased. 

Polly had long ago convinced herself that had Sir 
James Palmer asked her to marry him, she would 
have refused him scornfully; in fact she had grown 
almost to believe he had asked her. 

"I am just going into the garden for one of those 
big pink poppies," said Valerie, strolling to the French 
window with an elaborate affectation of carelessness. 

"I can't think what you want with flowers out of 
this little hole when you have the Hall garden," said 
Polly ungraciously. 

"Why, you know it is as much as my life is worth 
to pull one of old Foster's flowers." 

"I never saw anyone so terrorised by her servants 
as you are," said Polly, shrugging her shotdders. 

"That's just it," said Valerie, pausing in the doorway; 
"I've never got free. I think sometimes, if I could 
escape and run absolutely wild, even for a fortnight, I 
should be able to face them all when I came back, and 
it would be better for everybody." 

"But James mightn't be very anxious to have you 
back," said Polly drily. 
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"That's just it," said Valerie, and turned away with 
a sigh. 

It was rather a significant thing that though she had 
known Charley Osborne's letter was waiting for her in 
the crab-apple tree at the end of the little garden, she 
had unnecessarily lingered with Polly. 

She had not been ashamed at first, but she had felt 
a little ashamed yesterday of the use they made of 
Polly. Polly had talked with such absurd satisfaction 
and pride of the length of Charley Osborne's visit the 
day before, and he had written of the difl&culty he had 
had in finding himself alone for a moment to leave 
the note. 

It did seem a shame that she should think he had 
waited to talk to her. It seemed almost as if they 
were laughing at her, though of course Charley could 
never know. 

Valerie sat down on the grass to read her letter, and 
afterwards she remained for a time very still, thinking. 

Though she was curiously undeveloped, she was by 
no means a fool. She had made no effort under a 
constant system of repression, partly from natural 
timidity, partly from an innate desire to please, partly, 
no doubt, because she had been for a long time content 
to take the pleasantest and easiest way without a thought. 

But she had been thinking a great deal for a long 
time before she went to meet Charley Osborne in the 
deer park, and she had never wavered since. This week 
of waiting was the keenest pain, but there was no doubt 
in her mind. She must get out of her cage, she must 
get away from James, or she would die! 

But she wanted to make the change as easy and 
comfortable for everybody as possible, and set about 
doing so with the matter-of-fact simplicity which was 
afterwards unfairly looked upon as heartlessness. 
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Lady Palmer was surprised and mollified when 
Valerie asked one afternoon for the carriage to go and 
see Miss Falkiner Stubbs. The request seemed to Lady 
Palmer, who knew Valerie's laziness about calls, an 
apology and a promise for the future, and she showed 
her appreciation of it in spoiling Valerie's projects by 
a gift of her own society. 

Nevertheless Valerie managed to comer Miss Stubbs 
in the conservatory, and put to her some rather sur- 
prising questions about her feelings towards marriage 
and step-children. Poor Valerie's cunning was extremely 
transparent; as James' name was not mentioned, it 
did not occur to her that she might have betrayed her- 
self. Miss Falkiner Stubbs said nothing, either then or 
afterwards, and was annoyed when her silence sometimes 
caused her twinges of self-reproach, for it was none of 
her business, and she could not know anything. 

But she found it necessary to simulate a surprise that 
was wanting when she heard later of Valerie's misdoing. 

Lady Palmer put down Valerie's silence on the way 
home to a very proper modesty after her disgrace, but 
she was surprised when no flying feet took her daughter- 
in-law to the nursery on her return. She glanced once 
or twice at Valerie's drooping figure, cnunpled up 
listlessly on the nearest chair, and regretted she had 
been so severe, for the child did not look well. 

"Valerie," she said, "aren't you going up to baby?" 

Valerie started and shook her head. 

"It's better not," she said, "she gets so excited, and 
it's nearly her bed-time." 

" Well, go up for a Uttle while." 

"No — ^please," said Valerie; "I — I haven't been for 
three days, and nurse says she goes to bed with no 
trouble when I am not there." 

"Just as you like, my dear, but I can't help thinking 
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it is a mistake to be so very devoted to Gwenny one 
week and the next to become almost neglectful. It 
is not a good way of bringing up a child " 

Valerie raised her head and looked at Lady Palmer; 
even to the latter's short-sighted eyes there was some- 
thing so troubled, so desperate in her face as to be 
startling. 

"I must have been never meant to have a child/' she 
said slowly; **for everything I do is wrong. But — I 
can't go to the nursery to-day." 

She was out of her chair, she was out of the room 
before her mother-in-law had time to be sure that her 
eyes were not deceived, that it really was keen pain 
that had changed the careless young face. Lady Palmer 
even hesitated for a moment as to whether she should 
follow Valerie; but the chair was comfortable and she 
felt stifE and old and wanted her tea. No doubt Valerie 
would come down presently in the best of spirits; she 
was as impulsive and changeable as a child. 

Her expectations were justified, for Valerie was gayer 
than usual at dinner, and talked a great deal more. 



VII 

"Le manage est comme one forteresse assieg^; ceux qui sont 
dehors veulent y entrer et ceux qui sont dedans veulent en sor- 

tir." — QUITARD. 

ONE day Valerie came downstairs and closed the 
great hall-door behind her for the last time. 
It was all very easily done; it was not in the least like 
a secret escape; she simply opened the door and walked 
out and nobody asked her where she was going. 

She had almost spoken to James that morning, for 
she had felt as if she could perhaps make him tmder- 
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stand how impossible it was for her to stay, and indeed 
how much better he would be without her. But un- 
forttmately, to explain fully, she would have to tell him 
some unpleasant home-truths, and in the end he might 
not understand. Above all, she did not want to have 
anything more to do with James, not even five minutes 
more of his society than was absolutely necessary. She 
was sick of him; she had sat with his arms round her 
last night, her disgusted little heart beating wildly for 
escape, and there was no escape but one. She loathed 
unutterably his voice, his breath, the touch of his fat 
hands, everything about him. It was already diffictdt 
to answer his most harmless remark without the im- 
patience of her hatred coming into her voice. 

And she had only to walk out of the house — ^like this 
— ^to be free. Oh, why had she waited to do it till she 
must leave behind her her little child! 

She was sorry to think Lady Palmer would never 
speak to her again, for Valerie had been fond of her, 
and had scarcely realised the harshness of her rule, so 
used she had been to Polly's. She was sorry that she 
would never see any of the servants again, even Mrs. 
Dawson who was not always cross. 

Of Gwenny, only, she would not think, as she walked 
down the drive, and said good-morning to the children 
at the lodge with an upsetting choke in her voice that 
made her hurry on lest they should wonder. 

She was ostensibly going to take Polly a basket of 
vegetables, which was usual enough, except that the 
basket was generally carried by somebody else, for 
Valerie was not fond of burdens. But to-day, though 
the basket was heavy with her things for the night 
tmder a layer of peas and cauliflowers, she never gave 
it a thought. 

She had walked down the drive with a heart of lead. 
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but when the big gates shut behind her an exultant 
sense of freedom seized her. They were oldy those she 
was leaving behind, and she felt a sudden repulsion for 
the age that had caged her youth. Charley Osborne 
was young, and it was fit that he and she should be 
together — so fit that she said to herself it must be right. 
And she felt a spring of gladness in her heart, and her 
steps grew light and swift. 

Charley Osborne, waiting for her with his dogcart 
by the big hawthorn hedge outside the Damien 
cottage, was startled to see her coming lightly to meet 
him with a half-smile on her lips. He was startled, and 
against his will he sometimes remembered afterwards 
how easily she had seemed to come to him. 

But when she saw him, she began to run, and for the 
time the sight of her coming put all other thoughts to 
flight. 

But there was a moment of embarrassment in their 
meeting. If he had caught her in his arms in the 
empty highroad Valerie would have still remained 
exited by her dream of youth and freedom. But he 
only took her hand and held it closely, and a sudden 
shyness came upon her; she felt a pang of irrational 
fear lest this man who greeted her so quietly did not 
want her after all. 

" I — have got such a heavy basket," she said, laughing 
nervously, "I — I need both hands " 

He had at first seen nothing but Valerie; he dropped 
her hand and took the basket, a little surprised at its 
exuberant contents. "In case I met anybody," Valerie 
explained hurriedly; "for Polly, with my things 
underneath." 

She had almost enjoyed the doing of it; the neat 
arrangement of cabbages over the contents of her 
dressing-bag had been really amusing; but to him the 
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secrecy of the thing was hateful, the details filled him 
with shame. He was eager to be gone; and in truth 
it was a pity Valerie's swift steps had not been a little 
swifter, for they would have been spared a painful 
experience and a bitter memory. 

But the two had given little thought to interruption 
on the lonely country road, and less to the nearness 
of the Damien cottage, for it was early and Polly was 
one of those women whose housekeeping is a serious and 
lengthy matter. 

It was most surprising and unusual to see her 
coming through the little gate in the hedge at this 
hour — Polly, inexplicably smartened beyond her morn- 
ing wont, a little embarrassed, though none could know 
how many times everyday she glanced up the road 
down which Charley Osborne had come riding so often 
of late. 

Her astonishment at the meeting was almost over- 
great, but the other two were in no mood to be 
observant of Polly. They were dismayed, and yet not 
greatly dismayed, for to both the thing now was done 
and beyond outside interference. 

Polly came forward with a little smile. 

"How nice of you, Mr. Osborne," she said, and 
noticed Valerie with a faint touch of acidity in her 
voice; "why, Valerie, how early you are out! " 

"So are you," said Valerie calmly. 

Strangely, she felt this morning quite capaple of 
holding her own with her sister, wotmd up above her 
usual timidity. She met Polly's disapproving look with 
quite a bold little smile. 

"I see — ^thanks for the vegetables," said Polly, still 
rather ungraciously; "but why in the world didn't you 
send one of the gardeners? The basket is much too 
heavy for you. Please don't bother with it, Mr. 
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Osborne — I'll send out somebody. Peas? — ^thanks; but 
I have plenty of cauliflowers. Valerie, you surely know 
that ? And underneath ? ' ' 

Charley Osborne had backed away from her as far 
as he could, basket in hand, but the reins were over 
his arm, and Polly was persistent. He looked across 
at Valerie and held on to the basket rather hopelessly, 
but Valerie knew the uselessness of attempting to oppose 
Polly's instinct of detail. 

''What is in the basket?" said Polly, rather impa- 
tiently. 

"Roses, let us hope," said Valerie with an odd little 
smile. 

** Roses? What nonsense, child — roses f Why, Val- 
erie, here is your brush and comb case 1 " 

"So it is," said Valerie; "I was rather afraid the 
things wotddnH turn into roses as they did in St. 
Elizabeth's basket. But only the vegetables are for you.'* 

"I don't know what you are talking about," said 
Polly sharply; "I suppose you want to get back to 
the Hall, and we needn't keep Mr. Osborne standing 
in the road. Shall I send someone to take the horse, 
Mr. Osborne?" 

There was such an air of proprietorship in her manner, 
such an assumption of the superfluity of Valerie's 
presence, that had the other two been less self-engrossed 
they could hardly have had even another moment of 
ignorance. 

**I — I am afraid I haven't time to come in," he said, 
stanunering in his embarrassment and his doubt of what 
Valerie would wish him to say. But she was as bold 
as other timid things brought to bay. 

"I am going to drive with Mr. Osborne," she said 
quietly. "Please put in the basket, Charley." 

Polly generally had a high colour; in the silence 
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which followed Valerie's words every vestige of red 
died out of her face and left it ghastly. She tried once 
or twice to speak, but no words came; she could only 
stare dumbly at the other two, with a horror in her eyes 
which began to infect Valerie in her own despite. 

"Polly!" she cried; "Polly! Don't be hard on me— 
don't be hard on me now!" 

**I — I don't know what you mean," said Polly, in 
a dry, breathless voice. She knew — ^in a flash she 
knew, she understood, as her poor castle of cards 
fell in ruins at her feet. But she fought against belief. 

"You have always been hard on me!" cried Valerie 
again, "don't be hard on me now! Indeed I have tried 
to bear it — ^indeed, indeed I have!" 

The influence of Polly was strong upon her still; she 
had never shaken it off in the few years of her marriage. 
She had a forlorn hope now, as she had had through 
all her childhood's misdeeds, that somehow she could 
make Polly understand and sympathise. 

"I don't know what you mean,"repeated Polly hoarsely. 
* * I — don't want to know. You — had better go home. ' ' 

" Valerie," said Osborne quickly, " you see there's no use 
in waiting. We can't explain to your sister now " 

" But she understands," said Valerie eagerly. " Polly, 
Polly, be kind! You don't know how miserable I am! 
J>oUy!" 

She tried to take her sister's hand, but Polly drew it 
away violently, and turned her back suddenly on Valerie, 
and covered her face with shaking fingers. There was 
tuch a passion of angry grief in the gesture that Valerie 
was astonished, and, mistmderstanding, deeply touched. 

"Oh!" she cried, "I never knew that you cared — 
that you minded so much. Polly, do you really care 
so much what I do ?" 

Polly turned sharply round, and confronted her with 
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blazing eyes and a face of such bitter hatred that 
Valerie shrank back as from a blow. 

"Care what you do? Do you imagine I care what 
you do, you — devil!" she cried. "Isn't it enough that 
you have used me, and fooled me, and — ^and broken my 
heart! You who have everything — and I who have 
had nothing all my life — nothing/ Oh, my God! " 

"What does she mean, Charley, what does she mean?" 
cried Valerie, staring at her sister with wild, aghast eyes. 

* * What do I mean ? * ' cried Polly. 

Valerie's frightened face, her little appeal to Osborne, 
drove Polly's violent temper to the verge of madness. 
Everything was forgotten, everything was swept from 
her mind except the overpowering anger with which 
she saw herself betrayed and ridictded, all her hopes 
in dust. 

"What do I mean?" she cried, and choked over a 
furious little laugh; "of course you don't know! You 
have only come and taken all that I wanted — ^all that I 
had. And I've been fool enough not to see — ^never to 
see that you were taking him from me — ^and — and 

turning me into ridictde ! Let his arm go, Valerie! 

— ^how dare you!" 

"Valerie, get into the cart," said Osborne; he had 
grown very white. "Miss Damien, I — I can't let you 
speak to her like this. I — I assure you you are quite 
mistaken if — ^if you think she has injured you " 

"Oh — you/*' said Polly, and turned on him fiercely; 
"it has been very amusing to you — no doubt. To come 
and come and pretend it was for me — and laugh at me, 
both of you, all the time " 

"Oh, Polly!" cried Valerie, bursting into tears, "we 
didn't! We didn't know — ^we never — dreamed !** 

" I don't believe you! " said Polly savagely. 

Of the three, only Charley Osborne remembered the 
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public road, the ever-present possibility of a painful 
but a farcical situation being made more farcical. The 
odiousness of his own position was somewhat blurred to 
him in his distress for Valerie, but it still handicapped 
his words. His one thought was to take Valerie away 
from a scene shameful to all, but it seemed to him that 
Polly, desperate, was capable of some wild effort to 
prevent her going which would make everything worse. 
He gently pushed Valerie towards the cart, and turned 
a grave, ashamed face to Polly. 

"I am very sorry," he said in a low voice, "for — ^for 
any mistake. But it is my fault, not Valerie's " 

The easy Christian name, the movement of protection, 
were so many strokes on the raw to Polly. She had 
been so utterly blind — she had so entirely believed he 
was hers, and built upon the easy attention of the one 
man who she thought had got past her plain face. She 
still believed he had once been hers and Valerie had 
taken him, and her hands quivered to do savage things 
to her sister — ^it seemed unbearable that she could only 
use words to hurt her. 

"Valerie! I suppose you believe in Valerie?" she 
said bitterly. "Some day she will make a fool of you 
too! You believe in her? In a woman who is deserting 
her husband and child and smiles as she does it — a 
woman who has sacrificed and deceived her sister — and 
who will sacrifice and deceive her lover too when she 
gets tired of him " 

"No, no, Charley, I won't indeed, I won't," said 
Valerie, sobbing bitterly. 

" Get into the cart," said Osborne sharply. The horse 
was fidgeting, and he could not leave its head to hasten 
Valerie's movements or the thing would have ended 
before. Now she seemed frightened, half by his tone, 
and scrambled in obediently. 
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And Polly was left standing in the road with her 
passionate, distorted face, and her bitter heart. 

But the other two did not dare to look at each other. 
Polly wotdd have felt some small comfort had she 
known how cunningly she had planted a sting in the 
mind of each. 

"A woman who is deserting her husband and child, 
and smiles as she does it, will sacrifice and deceive her 
lover too." 

**0f course I trust Valerie," said Osborne to himself, 
but the words rankled. 

They sank deep into his mind, side by side with a 
crushed misgiving which had been there before. There 
were months and even years, in which he never thought 
of them, but he did not forget them. 

Valerie was weighed down with shame. Osborne 
was still so far a stranger to her, that Polly seemed a 
nearer responsibility, and she was ashamed before him 
for her sister. And a little thought wotdd not be driven 
out. What had Charley done to make Polly so con- 
fident? Was it only the frequence of his visits? 

So there was silence between them for a little while. 
But Valerie, as was her nature, was the first to speak. 

"Oh! we've forgotten the basket 1" she cried with a 
gasp of dismay. 

"Never mind the basket!" 

"But it has everything in it!" cried Valerie, dismayed; 
"everything, till they send my boxes!" 

"Never mind. We can buy what you want," said 
Osborne sharply. 

He cotdd not understand that she shotdd heed such 
small things now, and Valerie, submissive as usual, 
yielded to the impatience in his voice. She felt, indeed, 
ashamed that tears should well to her eyes for such 
small losses as silver-backed brushes and an embroidered 
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nightdress case, but she was conscious that this was the 
time for tears, though the reason might be wrong, and 
turned her brimming eyes to soften her lover. 

She felt a little frightened, a little unhappy, as far as 
ever from realisation of the thing she had done. 

"The most important decision of my life," said 
Valerie to herself, and little dreamed of the infinitely 
harder one that lay in the future for her. 

But the tears in her eyes brought Charley back to 
her, as she had always known him. Neither would 
speak of Polly, but for the time the sting of her words 
passed away. 

''Darling," said Osborne, "if I can help it you shall 
never repent — you shan't suffer for this." 

But even as he said it, he knew that she must suffer 
for it — ^that he cotild not help it. 

"Are you very miserable, my poor sweetheart," he 
said, and gathered the reins in his right hand that he 
might lay his left on hers. For with her tears had fled, 
for the time, his doubts lest she was not miserable 
enough. But Valerie turned an April face to him. 

"I know I ought to be miserable," she said, "but it's 
all so imreal. I don't feel anything — ^no more than if I 
was just out for a drive. I don't feel wicked — ^and it is 
wicked, of course." 

He made no answer but held her soft little hand the 
closer. He did not want to discuss what they had 
done; for better for worse it was done, and all his up- 
bringing and all his instincts said it was for worse. 

Charley Osborne was in many ways even younger 
than his years; he still saw black and white without 
intermediate shades, and in any case Valerie's irresist- 
ible inclination to discuss the thing in all its bearings 
would have been incomprehensible to him. But to her, 
she and he were actors in an intensely interesting 
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romance at which she at times seemed to look on as 
an outsider, shocked but attracted. She could not 
think or speak of anything else. 

"Is it right that one's life shotdd be thrown away 
for one mistake?" she said. "If there was anything 

coming after . But if it is all one has ! Charley, 

do you believe there is anything coming after?" 

"Of course I do." 

" I don't," said Valerie, shaking her head. 

"But you must," said he, and looked at her, startled; 
"the Bible says so." 

"Do you believe the Bible is always right?" 

"Of course we must," said Charley Osborne, "because 
of the New Testament — ^because it confirms " 

Valerie gave him a quick, surprised look. She re- 
alised that he and she were speaking from different 
worlds, and she felt suddenly frightened. But she only 
said lightly, "Your argument is like the one about the 
Cretans being liars." For she saw that to say more 
wotdd give needless pain, and she hated to give pain. 

"But don't you think," she said, "that there are cases 
in which what we have done is right ?" 

The road was lonely still; he slid his arm rotmd her 
and drew her to him and kissed her soft lips, and all 
his pulses leaped at the nearness of her. 

"Darling," he said, "don't let us talk about it. God 
knows it's worth all it costs and more to me — ^if only I 
can make you happy " 

"But you do — ^youdo!" cried Valerie, and clung to him. 

"Then don't let us talk of it — ever,*' said he; "let us 
begin &esh from to-day " 

But he caught up his words with a groan, for he 
remembered what must be gone through before they 
could begin afresh, he remembered that Valerie could only 
reach him by a path of bitter shame and htuniliation. 



CH'APTE'R I 

• * 

** A woman is a foreign land. 

Of which, though there he settled yoang, 
A man will ne'er quite understand 
The customs, politics, and tongue." 

OOVBNTRT PaTMORB. 

''T REALLY think that was a success," said Valerie 
J- with a long sigh; ''the only thing I don't feel 
quite happy about is the pat^ de foie." 

"The pat^ de foie," said Charley, startled; " I thought 
it very good — ^was there anything wrong?" 

" Nothing except the fact of its presence," said Valerie 
with a little laugh. " I am not sure that it wasn't a little 
snobbish — ^as we are not in the habit of having pat^ de 
foie for lunch " 

"Is that all?" said he, relieved. 

Valerie looked at him with smiling eyes. She was so 
very glad for his sake that all had gone well, for she 
knew how much more it meant to him than to her. 

"After all," she said, "it doesn't matter, for Mrs. 
Carruthers certainly didn't come for the sake of her 
lunch. And it was an intensely respectable lunch — the 
only thing the least frivolous about it was the pat^. 
People who live in a jerry-built house, exactly like 
their next-door neighbotir's, and have mutton for lunch, 
couldn't be disreputable if they tried — Mrs. Carruthers 
must have felt that." 

He was more used to Valerie, but he scarcely knew 
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her better than he had done five years ago. There had 
been a time when the thought of the thing they had 
done had had a morbid attraction for her: she had had 
an inclination to go over the same ground again and 
again, sometimes excusing, sometimes justifying the 
action, sometimes (and this was if possible less com- 
prehensible to him) seeming to find an odd satisfaction 
in proving them unpardonable. 

He considered he had been wise in stopping that, in 
letting Valerie see how hateful any allusion was to him. 
She had stopped when she tmderstood, and it was years 
now since they had spoken of what was past. 

He hated to remember any unusualness in their posi- 
tion; even between themselves, even indeed in his own 
thoughts; he would have preferred to make believe that 
the coming to lunch of Mrs. Carruthers meant no more 
to them than it might have done to their next-door 
neighbours. 

He turned away from Valerie rather impatiently, and 
to make the movement less marked stooped to pat the 
black poodle, Clara, who had thrust her cold nose against 
his hand. 

The General's wife had invited herself informally to 
Itmch, and her coming represented the acceptance of the 
Osbomes by the whole of Kingshill; and she knew it 
and they knew it. 

Valerie had exposed herself to snubs before now; she 
had forgotten — ^in the careless, light-hearted life they led 
she had now and then forgotten — that though some 
people might not choose to look beyond her marriage to 
Charley, others took a different view of the fitting 
attitude to adopt to a woman who had left her husband. 
The snubs had made Valerie angry at the time, but she 
had realised the absurdity of her anger. Charley took 
them differently; she grew to realise how much the 
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opinion of others meant to him. She discovered that 
when Mrs. Medway, with an awkward excuse, refused to 
let her daughter go to tea with Valerie, he instantly saw 
their conduct from Mrs. Medway's point of view, while 
Mrs. Carruther's coming exhilarated him as the lifting 
of guilt. 

"You must get a new dress for their dance," he said, 
looking at her with satisfaction. 

"Don't you think my black will do?" said Valerie, 
but she spoke with a little hesitation, for her black 
had seen many days, and a new dress was infinitely 
desirable. 

"Of course not; and, what's more, you aren't to get 
some local nobody to hash it up. Go up to town and 
go to a good woman — go to the woman you used to get 
things from " 

"Oh, Charley, you know we can't aflford it! " 

"Yes we can. We'll save in some other way — ^we 
won't save on your clothes at any rate." 

Valerie laughed. 

"There are lots of things we decide we won't save on," 
she said. 

But she smiled to herself, for a new dress really did 
seem justifiable, and she was planning it out with the 
keen pleasure she fotmd in most things. Not a dress 
from Dorine — Charley didn't know what he was talking 
about; but she knew of less magnificent places. 

The mere going up to town was a pleastire in itself; 
it was a long time since she had been there, for a third- 
class ticket return cost eleven shillings and eightpence. 

"Yes, we'll get a dress," she said, nodding her head; 
"the occasion justifies it." 

"I wish you could have as many dresses as you like," 
he said, his eyes upon her. 

"Do I look tmhappy for the want of them?" she said, 
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and moved nearer to him, and raised her bright face to 
his. 

"You look very happy always, darling," he said, and 
stooped and kissed her. 

"And I am very happy, always. I am very, very 
happy," said Valerie eagerly. 

"Even in this horrid little house?" 

"Even in this dear little house. It is so interesting 
going to see the other people in the row, and finding out 
if their doors fit worse than ours, and what they have 
done with the return room. Can you imagine it! The 
Fanshawes have put their tmfortimate sister in there, 
and she hasn't been blown away yet, but only got a 
perpetual cold. Charley, I suppose we must go to tea 
with Mrs. Carruthers on Stmday?" 

"Of course; why not? I must say I thought it 
awfully friendly of her to ask us so informally." 

" She's very whole-hearted in the way she takes up any 
charity," said Valerie with a little smile; "she gives a 
great deal of time to her Band of Hope. There, Charley, 
I'm horrid; I only mean I don't find the old lady wildly 
exciting, and I hate children. We are to have all the 
children at tea; she's one of those women who can't 
realise that everybody doesn't want to see their 
children; she held out their presence as a Stmday 
treat." 

"Most women do like children," said Charley, and 
there was a shade of reproach in his voice; he didn't 
like Valerie to be in any way tmusual. 

"/ don't, " said Valerie, and there was suddenly a little 
sharpness in her voice; "they bore me horribly," she 
said frowning. 

"Valerie!" 

" Never mind, sweetheart; I'll promise to treat the six 
little Carruthers with the utmost discretion. But Clara 
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is worth a dozen of them — ^aren't you, my best of 
poodle-doggies ? " 

He was accustomed to accept Valerie literally, and it 
was not the first time he had heard her say she disliked 
children. But there was a troubled look in his eyes 
as he watched her playing with the poodle, for he 
remembered that Valerie had not always disliked 
children. 



CHAPTER II 

** WiH you buy any tape. 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head. 
Of the new'st and fin'st, fin'st wear-a?" 

WirUer*s TaU. 

VALERIE started for a day in London in the 
gayest of moods. 

She had not once been out of Kingshill for six months, 
and she loved change and movement; the mere railway 
journey was a pleasure, and the shopping at the end was 
full of anticipatory interest. She had a list, made out 
with infinite care, of things that Kingshill only produced 
at exorbitant rates, and she intended to fill up her time 
by comparing the prices and productions of several 
shops before she made up her mind. Consequently, 
it was possibly just as well that Charley was not 
coming, for with him the whole list would have been 
bought in half an hour in the first shop they came to. 

Valerie intended to spread her shopping over the 
whole day, and to begin by shop windows; she was 
only tmdedded as to whether she should walk up Bond 
Street or Regent Street before walking down Oxford 
Street. 

Osborne disliked her travelling alone, but the eleven 
and eightpenny ticket was a consideration; and then, 
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as Valerie said, to take him shopping only meant a 
spoiled day for both of them. He saw her off by her 
early train before he went on parade, and amused her 
by selecting a compartment with a motherly looking old 
body whose scant luggage made it obvious to Valerie 
she was not going as far as London. However, her 
presence contented him, and the carriage was a corridor 
one, so protection did not appear to be tirgently 
necessary. 

Valerie leaned out of window and waved her hand to 
her husband, conscious, as she often was, of a glow of 
pride and satisfaction that he, among all others, was 
hers. He was good to look upon, she thought, and 
stalwart and manly, and his face was kind as well as 
handsome, and still as ftdl of love for her as it had ever 
been. 

She liked always to see him in tmiform, she liked to 
know he was a smart soldier, well-thought of among 
his fellows; she liked to think that he was playing 
cricket that afternoon, and that the regimented team 
counted on him as its strongest support. She was 
really very sorry for the other women in the train when 
she compared their mankind to hers. 

She leaned back in her seat with a contented sigh 
when he was out of sight, and thought to herself that 
it was good to be going up to town for the day, and 
better to be coming back in the evening to Charley. 
On the whole, she thought she would take a 'bus to the 
Marble Arch, walk back up Oxford Street, down Bond 
Street, and back to Oxford Circus by Piccadilly and 
Regent Street, and after this she would start serious 
shopping. 

She had made up her mind not to spend more than 
five pounds on her dress, and, after all, it was tm- 
doubtedly interesting to try and spend a little money to 
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the best advantage. Other husbands limited their wives ; 
Major Prescott's wife was as pleased when she screwed 
another ten pounds out of her husband as if their 
interests had been separate. 

Charley was not like that; he said, ''I leave it to you, 
and if we spend a little extra in one direction we must 
spend a little less in another." But, somehow, it never 
seemed convenient to spend less in another. 

The train was stopping at a station; a big junction, 
but Valerie had not to change. She leaned out of the 
window, taking her unfailing interest in the general 
bustle. 

The motherly person was leaving already; when 
Valerie looked rotmd she was gone, and at first it 
seemed as though nobody was going to take her place. 
But just before the train started somebody came in 
from the corridor, and took the opposite seat. 

Valerie was watching the farewells of a group of 
lively young women; she was conscious that someone 
had entered the carriage, but she did not turn round. 
She waited till the train had started, and even then she 
settled back into her seat without looking at her 
opposite neighbour. 

She had still nearly two hours' journey before her, and 
her list was as complete as she could make it. She had 
a book in the rack above her head, and she got up to 
get it, and as she did so she threw a careless glance 
across the carriage. 

And facing her was her sister Polly. 

She sank back into her seat with a little startled 
gasp. At one time she had never entered a London 
train, almost never gone outside her house, without 
planning what she was to do or say if she met someone 
who had known her in her old life. For Polly, she had 
dreamed of a head held haughtily, a stiff assertion of 
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her present indifferent freedom. She was dismayed to 
find herself reddening and embarrassed under her step- 
sister's cold eyes, amazed and indignant with her 
cowardice, for in her thoughts it had always been Polly 
who had quailed. 

It was ridiculous that Polly's mere presence should 
make her feel as yotmg and unimportant as when she 
had been the little sister in the schoolroom. 

She had believed Polly's old contemptuous attitude 
would be powerless to do anything but amuse her; she 
had in truth not believed that her sister would attempt 
to reassume it, remembering how it had failed her once. 
But Polly was quite unchanged; so entirely unchanged 
that Valerie almost began to wonder if she had dreamed 
that strange painful morning five years ago. 

Valerie had always meant to ^e the one to speak first, 
a few careless words to clearly establish a new footing; 
but under Polly's familiar glance of cold disapproval 
she could find nothing to say. 

"Well, Valerie, I travel so seldom it's rather odd 
happening to meet you," said Polly briskly. 

"It's quite unnecessary to take advantage of it if you 
don't want to," said Valerie quickly, and flushed. 

She had meant her speech to be full of reserved 
dignity; she was suddenly aware it was needlessly 
defiant even to rudeness. 

"Oh, I don't mind meeting you in the least," said 
Polly and looked at her curiously. " I can't say I think 
much of the way you do your hair now." 

"I'm sorry for that," said Valerie. 

She was regaining her self-possession; she thought of 
Charley and her house, and how little Polly's opinion 
mattered to her now, and her courage rose. She leaned 
forward in her seat and began to play with the window- 
strap with an abstirdly tmcharacteristic air of langour. 
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**I believe you have grown fatter," said Polly. 

Valerie gave a genuine laugh. 

"It is like old times to hear you, Polly," she said; 
"but I have ceased to tremble for fear of getting fat." 

"You look much stronger." 

"The evil flourish, you know." 

Polly looked at her keenly. 
You regret nothing?" 

Nothing — absolutely nothing!" asserted Valerie 
eagerly. 

"Not even— the child?" 

"Not even the child." 

"Then all I can say is that I think you are exceed- 
ingly heartless," said Polly sharply. 

Valerie laughed again. 

"At any rate I am perfectly happy — perfectly. The 
whole thing seems like a dream. I have forgotten it — 
I am forgetting it more every day. It is all finished 
and done with." 

"You always were extremely fortunate in your dis- 
position," said Polly drily. 

Valerie shrugged her shoulders; she knew this annoyed 
Polly, who considered it a "French trick." Poor 
Valerie's intentions of dignified reserve were being but 
sadly fulfilled. The face she forced herself to raise to 
Polly's was not at all dignified; she looked like a pretty, 
impudent child, — a child who was impudent with an 
obvious fear of the consequences. 

" I should like you to see my poodle," she said sweetly ; 
"Clara is simply the dearest poodle; she tmderstands 
everything ' * 

Polly's sharp eyes were fixed on her sister. Her per- 
ceptions were not of the finest, but it struck her that 
Valerie was over-acting her indifference. She even 
thought for a moment that the pretty hand that played 
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with the window-strap trembled a little; but if so, 
Valerie was instantly conscious of it herself, for she 
changed her position and let her hand fall loosely on 
her Imees. 

"I have no doubt Clara is a remarkably fine poodle." 
said Polly ; " and I am glad you find it sufficient to make 
up for everything " 

"There is nothing to make up for. And I have 
Charles/' said Valerie. 

It was, of cotirse, impossible to avoid speaking of 
Charley, and Polly must know that. Valerie was 
annoyed with herself to feel hot colotir flushing into her 
face, for Polly's mistake was five years old and ought 
to be forgotten. She felt the want of generosity in 
remembering it now. 

"And Charles is as satisfactory as the poodle?" said 
Polly, with the dry little laugh which recalled so much. 

"Charles is qtiite satisfactory," said Valerie in a low 
voice. 

They were stopping at another station; there were 
plenty of stations and this train neglected few. 

Valerie had an instant's wild desire to get up and 
leave the carriage, on any excuse or none; she was 
frightened; she dreaded tmspeakably what Polly might 
say next, and she knew well that she would be spared 
nothing. 

She half rose in her seat, and then her heart failed her 
under Polly's cool scrutiny. She could think of no ex- 
cuse, and the cotirage of her cowardice was not strong 
enough for the truth. She hoped someone would come 
into their carriage, and felt tmreasonably relieved by the 
entrance of a woman with a little girl. She thought, 
Polly must see they could not speak of painful things 
before strangers. 

But as soon as the train started Polly leaned forward 
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and said, "I suppose you know James has married 
again?" 

** Yes," said Valerie in a low voice, and knit her hands 
together to keep them steady. 

It was so strange to hear James' name again; stranger 
still that to hear it should make her heart beat faster, — 
James, who had been so very far from exciting. 

Valerie's little face grew rather white and strained; 
she suddenly raised her eyes and threw a glance to 
Polly which was in truth a glance of appeal. 

*' Harriet Falkiner Stubbs," said Polly. 

"Yes, I know," said Valerie; ** I saw it in the papers.*' 

**And she isn't kind to Gwenny," said Polly. 

A wave of crimson flooded Valerie's face. 

"I don't believe it!" she said, quite loudly and 
angrily. " It is all nonsense, Polly, and you only say it 
to make me tmhappy. I knew — I knew ever since I saw 
you that you were going to say it. Nobody could be 
tmkind to a baby — ^nobody. And you forget, I knew 
Miss Falkiner Stubbs, I know she isn't a monster. You 
see it is no use telling me things like that; it doesn't 
worry me in the least." 

Polly raised her eyebrows and glanced at the other 
people in the carriage. 

"What an irritable baby you are still! " she said. " It 
is really too childish to say that I want to make you 
tmhappy; and, please, at least be careful when you 
mention names. I told you because I think you ought 
to know, for after all Gwenny is your child. But there 
is nothing it gives me less pleasure to talk about." 

"I daresay she may be strict^'' said Valerie quickly; 
"but baby was always strictly brought up. Very likely 
James' mother was qtiite right — ^though I used to fret 
then. Children must cry sometimes " 

Polly gave her an odd look — a look with curiosity in 
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it and a little contempt,and something that was at least 
very near dislike. She opened her mouth to speak, and 
then shut it again with a snap. 

"Besides, I've done with it all, so there's no good 
talking about it," said Valerie, but she looked across at 
Polly very hopelessly. 






CHAPTER III 

"A married woman mostly tells 'er 'usband things. Excuse 
me takin' the liberty of givin' you advise 'm, but never tell a 
married woman things as you don't want 'er 'usband to know. 
She'll give you 'er word she won't tell 'im, and wile she's a-tyin' 
'er bonnit strings to go 'ome shell plan out 'ow she can tell 'im 
in an interestin' way, and 'ow she can make 'im larf at some 
item. And if 'm tells it, or don't tell it, is all accordin' to the 
kind of man 'ee is." — The Diary of a Charwoman, 
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Yes, thank you." 

All those parcels! You have been going it! Lucky 

I've got a cab." 

Oh, Charley, a cabl" 

Of course; don't I know you have been walking 

half over London. When I'm a colonel you shall have 

a carriage — ^what, another one!" 

"That's the lamp for our room; be careful, Charley." 

She jtmiped out of the carriage with a lightening of 

the cloud which had hung over her all day. She had 

been thinking of nothing for hours except how she longed 

to be able to tell him everything; but now that he was 

there his mere presence seemed enough. She leaned 

against him in the cab and slipped her hand into his, 

and felt greatly comforted, for Charley would surely 

know what to do. 

' ' What's the dress to be ? " said he. 

"White," said Valerie; "you like it, and one can go 

on wearing it." 
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"And confess how many places you went to before 
you decided " 

** I didn't truly, Charley. I went to Peter Robinson — 
but it isn't bad really, and it doesn't look ready made." 

' * Ready made ? That doesn't sotmd up to much ' * 

"It is all right, really," said Valerie with a sigh. 

He turned to look at her with surprise. 

"What's the matter, Val? What a solenm little 
face!" 

Valerie had though she cotdd never [wait ior the 
moment when she cotdd tell him about Polly; all at 
once she felt she cotdd not speak about her just yet. 
She was too tired to introduce a discordant thought and 
to talk about painfid things. 

She began to ask him about the cricket, and about 
this he had enough to say to last till they got to their 
house. 

They lived in an ugly little row called "the Terrace," 
and specially run up on the unsoundest and cheapest 
principle for officers and their wives. They had a 
ridictdous square yard or two of garden enclosed by a 
little green paling, and a path leading up to a little 
green door. Behind the green door was a narrow 
passage, which some of the inhabitants of the row called 
the "hall," and on either side of this a little square room 
served respectively for dining and sitting-room. 

Valerie went into the sitting-room, and her husband 
handed the parcels to the maid, and followed, with Clara 
leaping upon him in joyful welcome. 

"It's nearly dinner-time, Val. Aren't you going 
upstairs?" 

"Yes — presently. Charley, do poke the fire, it's 
wretched." 

She moved about the room restlessly. Should she 
tell him now, or would it be better to wait till the 
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evening? She had almost made up her mind not to 
tell him yet, when she found that half against her 
will she had begim to tell him. 

"Charley," she said, with her back to him, her fingers 
carefully busy with ornaments on the chimney-piece, 
"I met Polly to-day." 

Without turning she knew exactly the disagreeable 
little jar her words would give him; she knew how he 
hated to be reminded of unpleasant things. 

For just a perceptible pause he did not answer; he 
was annoyed at the meeting; still more annoyed that 
Valerie should have been alone to face what he knew 
she dreaded. He went up to her and put his arm around 
her shoulders. 

"So that's what's wrong, is it?" he said, and drew 
back her head and kissed her. 

"The same old Polly?" he said lightly. 

"Just the same," said Valerie, and suddenly cltmg to 
him passionately. "Charley, you are the kindest, 
nicest, dearest — I do love you!" 

"That's most satisfactory," said he, laughing, but he 
was as conscious as she of a certain embarrassment. 

" Polly tell you any news?" he said. 
Nothing particular. She always talks a lot." 
Is she coming to see us ? Shall we ask her? " 
I don't know. There's no htirry." 

They tmderstood each other too well. Valerie, her 
head on his shoulder, demurely answering him as he 
desired, found an easy translation for his careless words. 

He said, "Polly tell you any newsl" She knew he 
meant, "Don't you see there is no use in raking up 
disagreeable things? Only agree to speak of meeting 
Polly as if it were a matter of course, and then we shall 
very soon feel as if it were." 

But she was too much excited, too much in need of 
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S3rmpathy, to yield with her usual sweet-tempered 
submission. 

"It's nearly time to dress, isn't it?" he said, and 
looked at his watch. 

"Nearly. Charley — Polly says Harriet Falkiner 
Stubbs isn't good to Gwenny." 

She did not look at him; she did not want him to see 
how little she could control the quivering of her lips. 
She even made a movement to draw herself from his 
arms, but he only held her more closely. 

"You poor little soul!" he said very tenderly; "I 
guessed she had been tormenting you!" 

"It doesn't torment me, because I don't believe it," 
said Valerie quickly. "It's impossible, isn't it? I 
always thought Miss Stubbs a good sort of person. And 
how could Polly know?" 

"Of course she couldn't. She was simply trying to 
say the most disagreeable thing she could think of. 
Don't you fret, sweetheart. No doubt Gwen was bullied 
a bit as long as her old tartar of a grandmother lived. 
But now I'm sure she has a capital time." 

"That was one thing Polly said. She said that the 
worst loss Gwenny has had was her grandmother's 
death." 

"That was a regular Polly-speech," said he, and 
laughed a little. "I wish I had been there, Val; I see 
you have been brooding over Polly's amiable conver- 
sation." 

"You see, if her grandmother's death was a loss, Gwen 
really must be badly treated," said Valerie. 

"What a spiteful little speech," said Charley lightly. 
But Valerie had not meant to be spiteful; she had 
spoken her thoughts quite simply as they came. She 
flushed. 

"It's qtiite true," she said; "I can't forgive James' 
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mother. It's no use pretending I do, just because she is 
dead. She never gave me a chance. If she had died a 
little sooner Gwenny might not have lost her mother." 

She did not realise what she had said until she felt his 
arms unclasp and drop loosely by his sides. He drew 
away from her, flushing hotly in his turn. 

"Oh, Charley!" she cried, distressed; "I didn't mean 
that — ^you can't think I meant that!" 

"No, of course not — I suppose not," he said with a 
constrained smile. 

"You know — you know what I feel," persisted Valerie, 
and suddenly her eyes filled with tears. "Don't be so 
horrid, Charley!" she said.' 

"There's nothing tmnatural about it if you should 
regret," he said roughly; "nor surprising. There's 
plenty to regret — and nothing but me " 

" No, nothing but you," said Valerie softly, and smiled 
a;t him with wet eyes. 

But her little, eager, loving face was an answer, at 
least for the time. 

It was a thought that often came to him, that he, as 
often, refused to admit. It seemed so entirely possible 
that Valerie might regret what she had abandoned; the 
least shade on her face brought a flash of this persistent 
fear. But till now the thing had never been put into 
words between them ; Valerie had indeed never suspected 
its existence. In future it would be less easy to ignore; 
but neither of them realised that. 

They were conscious of a certain discomfort all 
evening which made them talk of everyday things with 
an exaggerated gaiety. 

Valerie felt, for the first time, an impatience with her 
husband. She was so engrossed with her own thoughts 
that his cheerfulness did not strike her as asstuned. 
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though the merest outsider could have seen it, for 
Osborne had no skill in concealment. 

"The child is not his," thought Valerie resentfully, 
"so he doesn't worry." And for the first time separate 
interests lay between them. 

She would not, she resolved, say an3rthing more to him 
about Gwenny. She would decide — she would find out 
(for she must find out) by herself, without either help or 
advice from him; for why should he be troubled about a 
child that was not his? 

But even as she resolved, her irritation melted away ; 
she knew, in the depths of her heart, that she was unjust 
to her husband; that his every thought was loyally for 
her and her interests. 

When she was brushing her hair at night, he came 
into the room and leaned against the dressing-table and 
looked down at her with a half smile. 

"It's no good our going on like this, Val," he said; 
"what's the worry?" 

Her brush moved ever more slowly. 

"Why, you know,'* she said, with a futile little eflEort 
at dignified aloofness. 

"You mean about Gwen. There's no good bothering 
about that. Have you forgotten Polly's tongue?" 

"No, but it mighi be true," she said, her eyes filling 
with tears. "I can't be happy while I am not sure, 
Charley ; I can't indeed. Can't we find out somehow? — 
please do find out!" 

"But Val, how can I?" 

"I don't know how, but you will, won't you, darling?" 
she said, and laid her hand softly on his. 

He would have done most things for Valerie, but to 
meddle in concerns of her life before she had come to 
him was a thing he felt he could not do. 

"You must see I can do nothing," he said: "neither 
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you nor I can do anything. What's the use? It's sure 
to be all rubbish, but if it wasn't what could you do?" 

"What could I do?" said Valerie, flushing; "do you 
mean I cotild do nothing if — ^if my own little child is 
being ill-used — nothing?** 

"Nothing, of course," said Osborne gravely. 



CHAPTER IV 

*' Now sometimes in a dream 
My heart goes out of me 
To build and scheme. 
Till I sob after things that seem 
So pleasant in a dream: 
A home such as I see 
My blessed neighbours live in, 
With father and with mother, 
All proud of one another, 
Named by one common name 
From baby in the bud 
To full-blown workman Father; 
It's little short of Heaven." 



0. ROSSBTTI. 



THE Carruthers' family had a square tea in the 
dining-room on Sunday afternoons, with an 
occasional outsider admitted as a special privilege — 
that is to say, this was the light in which Mrs. 
Carruthers considered the matter; at times the outsider 
was known to look upon it from a difEerent point of 
view. 

Mrs. Carruthers was a large and very domestic 
person — ^witness the ladder of wholesome daughters 
who lined the dining-table on Sundays. She took her 
position as General's wife very seriously; in fact it 
was a complaint that she was infinitely too much the 
General's wife, while he was infinitely too little the 
General. But he was growing stout, he had only 
another year to run, and he was looking forward to its 
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end, as he then hoped to be able to devote himself to 
uninterrupted croquet. At present he fouiMl tiresome 
moments when he had to turn his attention to other 
things. 

"Is anyone coming to tea to-day, my dear?" said 
the General. 

"Yes, you remember I told you I had asked the 
Osbomes— Captain Osborne of the King's and his 
wife." 

"The Osbomes — ^h*m! — ^I didn't tmderstand you had 
asked the Osbomes for Sunday,** said the General, and 
glanced significantly at the wholesome daughters. 

"That's the very reason," said Mrs. Carruthers; "I 
thought I would show the poor thing that we, at least, 
mean to be charitable." 

She pursed her lips and nodded mysteriously at her 
husband; and Vera, who was sixteen, looked politely 
unobservant. 

"I wonder do they play croquet," said the General. 

Vera Carruthers, showing a picture-book to her 
yotmgest sister but one, was full of an intense interest 
in the coming of the Osbomes. She had known about 
thern ever since the arrival of their regiment, and she 
was full of a girl's passionate admiration for the 
dainty prettiness of Valerie. But she had never 
dreamed of a joy as great as this; she had never 
imagined her mother would ask the Osbomes to tea 
on Sunday. 

Nevertheless she sat with her eyes glued to her book, in 
an agony of shyness, when the Osbomes came in. She 
knew quite well what she ought to do; she had often 
enough pictured herself advancing with the amazing 
ease of a grown up person; perhaps drawing up a chair 
for her visitor and asking her if she liked to be near 
the fire. It seemed simple enough, but Vera knew that 
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by no possible effort cotild she make her legs and her 
voice obey her. 

**I am so glad to see you, dear Mrs. Osborne," said 
Mrs. Carruthers. 

She had an enthusiastic habit of rushing up to her 
visitor, coming very close, and sustaining her hand- 
shake till it became a tender clasp. She always looked 
as though she restrained with difficulty a desire to 
embrace her friend. 

"I am so very glad to see you," she repeated, "it is 
so dificult to get a chance of a chat with you. And 
Captain Osborne — ^how kind of you to come; I hope it 
won't bore you awfully to take us sans ceremonie.'* 

"It is awfully good of you to ask us," said he; but 
Charley had an attractive fashion of uttering a platitude 
as if it was a newly evolved way of expressing his 
feelings. 

Valerie gave a sudden, irresistible little laugh. Charley 
did not mean to be a htunbug; his manner was natural 
to him; but it was funny to find it capped and exagger- 
ated by somebody else. 

"We like going out to tea immensely," she said 
lightly. 

"And here are my girls — ^like the mother of the 
Gracchi, I have many jewels," said Mrs. Carruthers, 
smiling upon all. 

Vera shivered; she so intensely disliked being 
introduced as a Gracchi jewel, and it happened so 
often — so often, indeed, that by a slip of memory she 
had once or twice had the agony of being a second time 
so introduced to the same person. 

"Vera, dear, come and shake hands with Captain and 
Mrs. Osborne — and Molly and Dorothy — ^and baby, of 
course; come and give Mrs. Osborne a nice kiss, my 
sweetie." 
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Valerie had just sat down. When the baby, fat, fair 
and curly, toddled obediently towards her, she suddenly 
sprang to her feet. 

"I — I think I will sit a little farther from the fire if 
I may," she said quickly. ''Don't make the baby kiss 
me, Mrs. Carruthers; I — I'm sure babies hate having to 
kiss strangers." 

"This one doesn't; she is a very good child," said Mrs. 
Carruthers. **When I remember what Vera and Molly 
were like at twenty months, I wonder at her. Kiss Mrs. 
Osborne, my pet." 

"It never occurs to her," thought Valerie to herself, 
"that I may hate kissing strange babies — and I do — I 
hcOe it." 

But she stooped obediently; she could not help it 
when the little thing came to her and held up its soft 
mouth. And suddenly with the touch of the little arms, 
when the little lips met hers, she realised, as she had 
never realised before in all those five years, what she 
had lost. It was the first time she had kissed a 
little child since her own little child's arms had been 
rotmd her neck. 

The stab of pain was so keen, so intensely real and 
physical, that when she stood up again every trace of 
colour had left her face. She looked round, half be> 
wildered; she felt for a moment that she must go to 
Gwenny at once — ^that nothing could stop her; then 
she met Charley's eyes. Though he was talking to the 
General, he was watching her, and she wondered if he, 
too, had been struck by the likeness of this little thing 
to the baby they had stolen for one summer afternoon. 

She sat down quietly. She could not go to Gwenny; 
she had given up her little child and she could never 
have her again. It was worth it, she said to herself 
passionately; Charley was worth it — she would do it 
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again. But it was impossible to go on without being 
sure that Gwenny was a happy little girl, and kindly 
treated. She must find out somehow, and then she 
would again think only of Charley. 

" Do you play croquet?" said the General. 

"Oh yes!" said Valerie, looking at him with absent 
eyes. 

She was so pretty that the General excused the very 
inmiature croquet with which she shortly desecrated 
his lawn. She did not even grasp the enormity of 
attempting to play at all, and took the General for her 
partner as light-heartedly as possible. 

Vera, who joined the rest of the family in detesting 
croquet, shuddered for her fascinating Mrs. Osborne on 
beholding Valerie's first wild shot. Vera knew that 
people who could not play, and yet wanted to play, were 
not asked to Sunday teas a second time. In her 
anxiety she did a thing which haunted her guilty soul 
for many days — she altered the position of Valerie's ball 
when no one was looking, and so made a hoop possible. 
And her crime was ineffectual, for even then Valerie dis- 
gracefully missed, and laughed at her disgrace. She 
had not the least idea of what an effort it cost the 
General to laugh too. 

The afternoon was slipping away, and Vera knew 
she had in no wise distinguished herself from her 
sisters. At tea she had once asked Valerie if she would 
have more cake, but when she tried to add a few 
words her voice failed her. At croquet she followed 
Mrs. Osborne htunbly about the lawn, but she could 
not think of anything to say at the right moment, and 
Valerie never gave her a chance of saying " Good shot!" 
which would have been easy. Vera was not at all sure 
that Mrs. Osborne even knew her apart from Molly, who 
was ridiculously tall for her age. 
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A little later Mrs. Camithers would say, "Run away 
to Miss Norman, my dears," and Vera was determined 
not to wait for that, and be dismissed as one of a herd 
of children. She had a dozen prepared sentences in 
her excited little brain, but the importance of the 
occasion took away her courage. She might never have 
another chance of getting to know Mrs. Osborne, and 
she was letting this one slip past because of her absurd, 
hateful shyness. 

Valerie, cheerfully apologising for a disgraceful 
shot, conscious only of the youngest of the children, 
whose presence she tried to forget, was almost startled 
by a sudden voice, hoarse with nervousness, at her 
ear. 

"You need practice," said Vera. 

"I daresay I do," said Valerie, a little surprised. 

"You — you could easily learn," said Vera, crimson. 

"I doubt it very much," said Valerie with a laugh; 
"I'm afraid I'm a duffer about games." 

That was all, but Vera felt quite happy. She had 
spoken, and she had in return received what sounded 
like a confidence. 

"A dufiEer about games." Vera, who was the hope of 
the hockey team at her day-school, and had won the 
tennis singles in the autunm against a girl two years 
older, Vera began to feel it was the most admirable 
thing in the world to be "A du£Eer about games." 

"Rtm away to Miss Norman, dears," said Mrs. 
Camithers, and looked round, stirprised. "Why, Vera 
has gone. She is only sixteen, Mrs. Osborne; don't 
you think she looks older?" 

"Oh yes," said Valerie, without thinking about Vera; 
she was wondering how she could avoid a special fare- 
well from the baby; she was qtiite sure she could not 
bear it. 
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"I am afraid we must go," she said abruptly, "though 
the croquet isn't finished." 

"Oh, that doesn't matter," said the General, with a 
little amiable sarcasm. 

"It has been great fun," said Valerie, desirous of 
being pleasant. 

Osborne had a clearer perception of the General's 
sufferings. He said, "I'm afraid we've wasted your 
afternoon, sir," but his host disavowed it quite warmly. 

"It is delightful to have had you, dear Mrs. Osborne," 
said Mrs. Carruthers, Valerie's hand clasped in hers; "I 
so hope we may soon have a chance of another chat.** 

Valerie laughed as they walked away. 

"Isn't she a funny old thing," she said; "we haven't 
had one chat yet." 

"You'll never get me a job if you play croquet so 
badly," €aid Osborne, laughing. 

" Oh yes, I will," said Valerie, nodding; " croquet isn't 
everything. The General quite enjoyed this afternoon. ' ' 

"You are a conceited little creature." 

"I always get on with old men," said Valerie, and 
then suddenly flushed crimson at the memory her own 
words recalled. "He isn't such a htmibug as she is," 
she went on hurriedly; "I could see. But I rather like 
htunbugs. It's nice to be welcomed with enthusiasm 
and parted from with regret, even if one knows it's not 
real." 

I like honesty best," said he. 
Ah, that's because you are a bit of a humbug your- 
self," said Valerie, laughing. 

"I don't know what you mean," said Osborne, 
annoyed. 

"But I like humbugs. It's in your eyes, and you 
can't help it. When you look at people it's just as if 
you said how overjoyed you were to see them." 



II 
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"Don't talk such nonsense, Val." 

"And anyone would have thought that the one thing 
in the *world that delighted you was to hear details of 
the uninteresting habits of the Camithers' young." 

Osborne looked rather irritated. He did not like 
being made fun of, especially by Valerie. 

She knew it, but she was talking now out of sheer 
nervousness, for the thing she wanted to say to Charley 
filled her mind. She had almost forgotten for so long; 
now she could think of nothing but her little child that 
might be ill-treated and tmhappy. 

She did not even notice that he was displeased; she 
was thinking, "Now I will speak about it, luni;," or 
"When we get to the next lamp-post I will ask 
Charley." 

But she said nothing till he was opening their own 
little green gate and his back was to her. Then she 
began abruptly — 

"Charley, I must write and find out about Gwenny." 

He waited till she had passed through the gate, and 
he let it swing behind them with a bang which relieved 
the annoyance he knew was unjust. 

"I thought," he said, "we had settled that." 

" No," said Valerie; "I must find out, Charley. Since 
I saw Polly I can't think of anything else; I can't 
really. I never thought of her being unhappy before, 
but now that's what I'm always thinking of " 

"But who can you write to?" said he. 

He opened the door with his latch-key and followed 
Valerie into the sitting-room before she answered. 

"I can write to James," she said in a low voice. 

"No, you can't possibly do that," said Osborne 
quickly. 

"I — I shouldn't mind," said Valerie; "James was 
never unkind. I — I thought of asking him to let me 
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see her — ^just once. It would be the best way of know- 
ing. Afterwards I should be perfectly content." 

Osborne walked across the little room, and carefully 
pulled down the blind; straightened it, and drew it up 
again. He did not know what to say. 

The thought of Valerie in any touch with her old life 
was to him intensely repulsive, but after what Polly had 
told her — after the lies Polly had told her, he said to 
himself angrily — ^he could not expect her to be undis- 
turbed. He cursed Polly to himself as a mischief- 
making fool, for even if truth were in what she had said, 
of what avail to say it? In any case Valerie was 
powerless. 

"What good would it do?" he said, with his back 
turned. 

**I should know — I should know,'' cried Valerie. 

"By seeing the child? How could you?" 

"Oh yes, I should know," repeated Valerie softly. 

Osborne made no answer; he stood silently with a 
dull jealous pain at his heart; he hated to realise that 
Valerie was not altogether his. 

She understood very well what he was feeling; she 
understood his averted face and difficult words, and she 
came across the little room to him and slid her hand 
into his. 

"Charley, don't you see it will be much better, "she 
said. "Now when I think of her, she is always my little 
baby-girl, who used to cry when I left her; but when I 
see a strange child " 

He turned and caught her to him. 

"Valerie, do you often think of her? All these years 
have you thought of her often — and I didn't know — I 
thought you were quite happy " 

"And I have been — very, very happy," said Valerie 
eagerly. But he noticed that she used the past tense. 
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Afterwards, looking back, it seemed strange to them 
they should have realised so instinctively that they had 
come to a change in their lives. 

"When I have once seen her, when I once know she 
is happy, it will be all right," Valerie repeated, to still 
the little ache in his heart and hers. 

"Yes, it will be all right," he agreed, but neither of 
them believed it. 

"You see I know. I remember how tmhappy even a 
very little child can be," said Valerie softly; "and it 
was not my mother's fault; she cotild not help leaving 



me. 



»> 



"Don't speak like that, Valerie," cried Osborne 
sharply. 



CHAPTER V 

*' The hair she means to have is gold, 
Her eyes are blue, she's twelve months old. 

Plump are her fists and pinky. 
She flutter'd down in lucky hour 
Prom some blue deep in yon sky bower." 

LOCKBK. 

WHEN the thing was once done, Valerie seemed 
to return abruptly to her normal, happy self. 
Osborne had taken it on his own hands, and had 
written for her to Sir James Palmer's solicitors, and 
Valerie felt no real doubt of the results. James had 
never been tmkind, and she believed he would not be 
unkind how, though she would have liked better to put 
the thing before him herself and less badly than 
Charley had put it. Osborne, on his part, though he 
said nothing to her, felt by no means so confident of 
the answer; he did not feel sure what answer he, in 
Sir James Palmer's place, would have given. 

But when the letter was once written, neither of them 
spoke of it again. 

Valerie told herself she calculated on at least a four 
days' delay. The solicitor would have to write to Sir 
James, and possibly Sir James might also wish to write 
to the solicitor and send his answer through him. 

Valerie went about the house and saw a fair-haired 
baby in each room, never a strange little girl of seven; 
she was restless, but very happy, for her thoughts did not 
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go clearly beyond the day of meeting. But she had 
vague dreams of Sir James, re-married, willingly con- 
senting to give the child to her mother, and of Charley 
and she, as years went on, growing to forget that 
Gwenny did not belong to them both. In the mean- 
time she could not help seeing that the subject was 
tmpleasant to him, and she avoided it, and tried to 
forget it when he was there. But the tmder-current of 
excited expectation ran through everything she thought 
and did. 

And one morning when she opened her door there 
stood on the steps a curly-haired baby, smiling at her. 

For one mad moment her heart stopped beating, and 
the colour leapt to flood her cheeks. For one moment 
it was Gwenny given back to her, just as she had left 
her. 

She felt suddenly rather faint and giddy, and caught 
at the door to steady herself. 

"Mrs. Osborne," came a voice through the mist, a 
voice hoarse and rough with excitement, "I — I have 
come ** 

She had seen no one but the child; at the words she 
raised her head and looked beyond to the child's sister, 
with vague, unrecognising eyes. 

"I — I have come — " stammered the girl, dismayed by 
Valerie's look, "I — I am Vera Carruthers " 

"Ah— h!" 

Valerie drew a long breath, and very slowly the colour 
faded out of her face, leaving it rather pinched and wan. 
She stood for a moment, staring uncertainly at the two 
on the steps, for it was not easy to come back so 
abruptly to the real world. 

But to Vera Carruthers the pause was agony. 
Crimson, overwhelmed, she repented bitterly of the 
rashness of her coming, of this desperate deed that 
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she had fearfully contemplated for three days. Vera 
was by no means as yet a free agent; she still joined 
the others in walks with the governess, and of this she 
was as ashamed as of a crime. She cotdd not have 
borne to meet Valerie then, and yet there were so few 
other chances. It was this knowledge that had driven 
her to take desperate advantage of this afternoon. She 
had leaped at the opportunity of taking home the baby 
from a party where the others were staying later with 
the governess; she had planned again, as she had 
planned for days, all she should say when she saw 
Valerie, and now her plans were in dust. Her beautiftd 
Mrs. Osborne did not want her — did not even know her. 

" I — I only wanted — I am afraid we must go " she 

stammered, utterly abashed. 

Valerie had never been shy nor did she realise what 
a formidable person she was in the eyes of an admiring 
little schoolgirl; but she could not help seeing Vera's 
misery. She roused herself with an odd little laugh for 
the memory of her foolishness, and held out her hand to 
Vera. 

' * Indeed you mustn't go, " she said ; ' ' why you haven't 
cofpte, yet. Do come in. Miss Carruthers ; I am all alone. ' ' 

To be called "Miss Carruthers" made Vera flush 
hotly with pride and satisfaction. She was conscious of 
a wild wish for an inch more length to her dress, and that 
stays would have made her capable of great things. 

**0h, thank you," she cried eagerly. 

Hers was a very blind and complete admiration; she 
was delighted with Valerie's little slip of a hall, and 
thought her ugly, square sitting-room delightful. A 
sense of wildest adventure was upon her, an exciting 
knowledge that her mother had no smallest idea where 
she was. 

Valerie scarcely thought of her; the Carruthers' baby 
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was in truth no more like Gwenny than one fat, fair 
little child is like another, but to Valerie, who had 
avoided children and thought she disliked them for five 
years, this little thing's every moment brought a 
memory. 

"She must have some sponge-cake," said Valerie; "I 
remember — ^I know — ^babies can have sponge cake." 

It was very lucky, she thought, that Charley and she 
had not been in to tea the other day or there would 
have been no sponge-cake left, and she would not have 
had the pleasure of seeing the Carruthers' baby sitting, 
raised to table height by cushions, serenely nibbling, 
regardless of the tea she had already had. 

She was an amazingly good baby ; Gwenny would never 
have sat calm and placid in a strange house; she would 
have been either shy or wildly excited, an anxiety to her 
relatives. 

But Vera knew her little sister's discretion too well to 
be disturbed about her; she certainly thought her dear 
Mrs. Osborne bestowed tumecessary attention on her 
child, but, after all, it was joy enough to be seated in 
Mrs. Osborne's house, by Mrs. Osborne's side, with no 
mother near, capable at any moment of putting her to 
bitterest shame. 

Only the day before, when several strangers were 
there, Mrs. Carruthers had told Vera her nails were 
dirty and sent her upstairs to wash them. She had 
actually expected her to return; she had not had the 
smallest idea of the girl's agony of humiliation, though 
she liked to tell all and sundry that she knew every 
thought in her daughters' hearts. Vera rejoiced in the 
afternoon's safety, and enjoyed it to the full. 

They were sitting there still when Charley came in. 
Valerie had her back to the door, and the baby was on 
her knee, the curly head against her shoulder. Valerie 
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was laughing lightly, and the baby was laughing too 
and making absurd efforts to repeat a nursery rhyme, 
her little tongue stumbling among the words. 

''Poo Mumma Hubba wet- to cubba," said the little 
voice and broke into a chuckle. 

"Oh, — there's Captain Osborne," said Vera. 

Valerie turned round sharply, and met his eyes with 
an odd, unusual embarrassment. For the first time 
since they had been together she wished Charley 
had not come so soon, but with the wish, and the 
consciousness of it, came a sudden rush of passionate 
love for him. She felt all at once as if she had never 
known before how deeply she loved Charley. She put 
the child gently down, and ttimed to him eagerly. 

"Miss Carruthers has brought in her little sister," she 
said, and paused, hesitating, because it was such an 
tmusual thing to find Charley without words, with no 
ready welcome for his guests. 

"Yes; I am glad," said he, but his eyes returned to 
Valerie. 

Vera, with all the difficulty of shyness in going, would 
have found the necessary move a great effort had not 
the virtuous baby, sleepy, and at last at the end of her 
patience, helped her sister by abruptly holding up her 
face to be kissed, and immediately making for the door, 
where she stood, politely waving her hand. 

"Come again," said Valerie, but when she had said it 
she threw a doubtful glance to Charley. He said 
nothing, except to Vera, to whom he was at once 
his usual friendly self. 

Valerie did not go to the door; she left that to 
Charley, and stayed herself in the sitting-room, 
gathering together the remnants of the baby's feast, for 
extra work was apt to make Sarah grumble. 

She did not expect Charley to say anything about 
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the Carruthers, for she felt he had understood how 
much it meant to her to have a little child in her 
arms again, and Charley's instinct was never, as hers 
was, to talk of the things that touched him nearly. 

But when he came back, he went to her and drew her 
very tenderly into his arms. 

"Val," he said softly, "you like to see that little 
thing here?" 

Valerie made no answer, she gave a little sigh of 
satisfaction when she felt his arms round her; she 
was so glad that he was willing to speak. 

"Poor little sweetheart," he said; **I — I hope you'll 
have your wish. Val, here's the letter." 

She turned very white when he put it into her hands. 
She had waited and longed for this letter, yet what at 
the moment struck her most was that Charley had 
brought it to her unopened. They had the habit, 
bad or good, of having their letters in common, and she 
felt, with a keen stab of pain, that in this matter he was 
determined to hold himself aloof. He felt her start and 
shiver in his arms, and knew he was ungenerous, but he 
could not bring himself to be one with Valerie in this 
thing. Kind he would be and helpful as far as in his 
power lay, and he did not openly admit to himself that 
more was needed, he did not openly acknowledge his 
fierce jealousy of the past. 

"The — ^the letter," said Valerie, and took it from him 
with trembling fingers. "Charley, he's sure to agree; 
don't you think so? Such a little thing to ask — 
just once !" 

Her hands were shaking so much that she made two 
or three ineffectual efforts to tear the envelope open 
before she succeeded. The little Carruthers had brought 
Gwenny so warmly to her mind, and all at once her 
hopefulness had died away. 
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Osborne made a slight movement to draw apart from 
her, but she held him so closely that to persist would 
have been sheer cruelty. 

A moment later she let her hands slip from his arms 
with a sharp exclamation. 

"Oh, they won't let her come I Oh, Charley!" she 
cried. 

And then her eyes met his, and she saw that he was 
glad. It was only for a moment; in the next he had 
remembered, and was full of anxious comfort, but 
Valerie turned away from him with a little sob. 

"Oh, it is tmkind," she said; "I wouldn't have 
xmsettled her — I would not. She — ^she needn't even 
have known." 

"It's a damned shame!" said Osborne. 

"It — ^it is, isn't it?" said Valerie with a tremulous 
smile; "it — ^it's good of you to say that, Charley. I — 
I shall be all right directly." 

But he would not let her go; he knew that he must 
not let her go. 

"Valerie!" he cried, "aren't you going to show me 
the letter? It mayn't be final — ^you — ^we — ^mustn't give 
in too quickly." 

A little of the loneliness lifted from Valerie's heart; 
she felt intensely grateftil to Charley. She pushed the 
letter eagerly into his hands. 

"You see he says, 'His client, while anxious to act 
with all consideration to Mrs. Osborne, cannot see any 

advantage to be gained ' Charley, he doesn't know 

how much I want it! If we were to write and say how 
careful we would be — ^that she needn't even know — you 
see he thinks it would tmsettle her " 

Valerie's voice shook; she stopped amidst a confusion 
of pronotms, and threw a piteous glance to Charley. 

"They always thought I was bad for Gwenny," she 
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said, and broke into bitter weeping. **0h, Charley, you 
are such a comfort — ^you are such a comfort!" she 
sobbed. 

He kissed her, but he sighed very heavily. 

**I ought never to have done it," he said; "I ought 
never to have taken you away " 

"Yes, yes, yes, you ought!" cried Valerie. "You had 
to take me away — I should have frozen and died if you 
hadn't. Darling, don't think that!" Her arms were 
round his neck, her wet face was raised to his. 
"Darling, don't you know I love you better than a 
thousand children?" she said. 

In his heart he knew it very well; he knew very well 
that Valerie's love for him had grown steadily day by 
day since they had gone away together; he knew he 
had no reason to be jealous of the past. 

"Then you must be brave, darling," he said. "You'll 
always have me. Perhaps, after all — " he hesitated 
— "perhaps it is best. To see the child once might 
only have made it harder " 

"But I must see her," said Valerie softly. 

He had thought the thing was ended. It came upon 
him with an unpleasant little shock that Valerie did 
not think so. 

"I — I never told you just what Polly said," said 
Valerie, colouring painfully. "She said — " Valerie's 
voice dropped to a whisper, — ^"she said that woman 
bea$ Gwenny — and strapped her to bed because she 
was restless — ^and shut her all one night in a dark room. 
— Polly said the servants complained to her — some of 
them would not stay because of it — ^because — ^because 
they were so sorry for the child. And I've been 
happy." 

She caught her breath in a little sob of pain. 

Osborne was really startled by her words, but as he 
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had no comfort to offer beyond the comfort of disbelief, 
he reasserted it finnly. "It was impossible/' he said; 
"there was no reason, no possible reason, why the 
woman should be so cruel — ^and the child's father 
would not allow it " 

But Valerie shook her head. 

"I expect James believes in her as he believed in his 
mother," she said; "and she is jealous — ^because they 
have no children " 

Osborne could not restrain a little start. 

"I can't think of anything else," said Valerie softly. 
"She's such a little thing still, Charley, and it's all my 
doing — ^that she's alive, and that she is there to suffer 
— deserted. — Oh, darling, I know you can't tmderstand 
— ^but it tears at my heart!" 

"You can't understand — because you have no child. 
You are jealous because we have no children," — the 
tmspoken words ran through his head and silenced 
everything he would have said. 

And Vderie gave a bitter little cry. 

"Oh, you were right to take me away, but I was 
wrong — ^wrong to go!" she said: "I was wrong to 
leave my little child!" 



CHAPTER VI 

"Wich is another item I've learnt. No one's got time to bear 
any troubles in the world but their own, this bein' a individyal 
right." — Diary of a Charwoman. 

VALERIB made a resolution. 
Though she was such a soft, yielding little 
person, Valerie was capable of very firm and even bold 
resolutions. Witness the resolution she had taken to 
abandon her old life, a resolution which, once taken, had 
never faltered, and which she had never thought of 
regretting. 

She had resolved to write to James herself. She 
could not believe he would refuse her if she explained 
to him what a vital thing this was to her. If he should 
refuse, she still quite firmly intended to see Gwenny. 

But he would not refuse; it had been easy to refuse 
Charley's cold, practical request — a request made through 
a solicitor; but she would make James understand, and 
when he understood he couid not refuse. 

The worst of it was she could not tell Charley — ^not 
till the thing was done. She could not risk the possibility 
of being forbidden to do what she must do. She knew he 
felt very strongly on the subject of her writing to James. 

In her room next day, with Charley safely at parade, 
and a sheet of paper before her, it was thought of him 
that made her pause before she took her pen. Not 
doubt of what she meant to say ; she knew that very 
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well. But it seemed so miserable to be doing a thing in 
secret from Charley, to find herself listening fearfully 
lest he should tmexpectedly return. ' ' Darling, I do love 
you and I am sony." she said aloud, and dipped her 
pen in the ink. 

''Dbar Jambs: — ^A letter has just come, but only 
from your solicitors, saying I may not see Gwenny, so I 
am writing to you myself, though perhaps I ought not; 
but I am quite sure you don't understand how dread- 
ftdly I want to see her, or you would not have said no, 
for you were always very kind to me — I feel miser- 
able sometimes to think how kind you were." 

It was certainly rather a long sentence, but Valerie's 
pen flew imhesitatingly over the paper, and gave no 
thought to conunas or full stop. 

"But do, do let me see Gwenny! I only ask once to 
see her, and if you think it would unsettle her I won't 
tell her who I am — I won't indeed! It seems so strange 
to think of my little baby old enough and wise enough 
to understand! You need not be afraid of my doing her 
any harm — ^people call upon us here — ^we are not treated 
like parriahs, but just as if we had never done anything 
wrong." 

She hesitated a good deal over ''parriahs," but finally 
decided to let both "r's" stand. It was not worth while 
looking it up in the dictionary, for James knew well 
enough how shaky her spelling was. 

"Dear James, I am very, very sorry for the pain I 
have given you — ^now if you wish you can give it back, 
for if you will not let me see Gwenny I feel as if I could 
not bear it. I was not quite heartless; if I could have had 
Gwenny I should never have gone away, but everybody 
told me I only did her harm and spoilt her and made 
her cry. I know it was cowardly to give up." 
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She stopped and looked doubtftdly at the written 
sentence; there seemed to her a shade of disloyalty to 
Charley in what she had said, and she wished she had 
not said it. But she cotild not write the letter again; 
she could not, she knew, even bear to look at it again 
when it was written. She took her pen and carefully, 
with painstaking completeness, blacked over the words 
"I should never have gone away." 

"I don't want to make excuses; I only want to ask 
you to let me see Gwenny once. I can't think of any- 
thing else night or day. It has been gathered up in my 
heart all these years, but I would never look at a child. 
Of course you hate to remember the time when I was 
your wife, but now that you are happier and luckier, be 
merciftd to me. I want just once to see what my little 
baby is like now. It won't make me happy — she won't 
know me, and she used to be so fond of me and so 
loving. But of course I threw that away myself. If 
you were in my place, James, I shoiUd let you see her, 
indeed I should, no matter what the lawyers said, be- 
cause I should tmderstand, and I think you will under- 
stand because you will remember how sweet she was 
even when she was quite tiny, and that she was once our 
Uttle baby." 

Valerie's ready pen stopped. She had said enough — 
perhaps she had said too much, for she knew it would 
have been hard to show that letter to Charley. 

He woiUd not have tmderstood; she herself had not 
quite tmderstood the reality of the bond that still re- 
mained between her and James, how much stronger and 
more lasting it was than any marriage vow. 

She signed hastily, ** Valerie." She hated what she 
had written — she hated herself for writing it — ^but she 
meant the letter to go. 
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OAome was surprised that In the following days she 
said no more about Gwenny. She had meant to tell 
him directly the letter had gone, but she had ended by 
putting off the evil hova. She had a superstition that if 
she told him she might find her letter met by a refusal, 
and that she had made him and herself suffer for 
nothing. For she knew that Charley would suffer. 

But on the third day the letter came. Valerie, watch- 
ing the post, rushed precipitately down the stairs to 
meet it, and took it, unopened, to her room. 

An hour later Charley, coming in from barracks, 
met on the stairs a very white, grave wife, who drew 
him silently into their room. 

He knew at once that there was question of Gwenny 
for to his thoughts too the child had been very present 
of late. Against his will, though he told himself he was 
absurd, he had seen her ill-treated and imhappy, and he 
had reaUsed that, if she were .Valerie and he had bought 
their happiness at the expense of a little child. It was 
almost a relief to find that it was not left for him to act, 
for each day he had more clearly known that he could 
not for honour and pity leave things as they were. 

"Charley," said Valerie in a small, fluttered voice, ' ' I — 
I have heard from James. He — he will let her come." 

Osborne made no answer for a moment. Then he 
said, in an odd, toneless voice, "You wrote again?" 

"Oh, Charley, I had tol" said Valerie, and looked at 
him with piteous appeal; "I couldn't rest — I had tol" 

"Well, you might have told me; I shouldn't have 
stopped you." he s^d. 

Valerie came nearer to him, and took his hand, and 
began to rub it gently gainst her che^. He did not 
resist, but pasuvely let her have her will. But close to 
him, abnost in his arms, the two had never felt so far 
apart. 
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Valerie, the more impulsive, suddenly drew away 
from him and covered her face with her hands. 

"Oh, I can't bear it!" she cried. "Charley, if you are* 
angry — and you must be angry — say so, darling, but 
don't be stony, for I can't bear it! " 

"I 'm not angry," he said, vexed with himself for the 
lack of warmth in his voice. He did not know that he 
was angry, he would not listen to the nasty little thought 
that tried to squeeze into his mind, "She deceived Sir 
James — ^now she has begtm to deceive you." 

"It is your own business — you have a right to act as 
you wish," he said. 

"That is the imkindest thing you could say!" said 
Valerie with a sob; and though he pretended to be 
surprised, he knew very well that it was. 

And yet he wanted to be kind to Valerie; he wanted, 
he had intended to think only of her, and feel only with 
her. One side of his mind told him that he was acting 
and speaking generously now, but in his heart he knew 
that no anger would have seemed so hard to Valerie as 
such generosity. But he could not force himself to be 
generous in truth. 

"Of course, I know I should have told you," said 
Valerie, "but — but I was afraid you would say no; and 
I had to do it, darling, I hcui to make James tmder- 
stand." 

"My dear child, don't worry about it," said Osborne. 
"There was no need for all this secrecy, but that's your 
own affair. Are you ready for Itmch?" 

"Yes, dear," said Valerie htunbly. 

It was not a very successful lunch, for Valerie cotdd 
not eat, and had to keep her eyes bent down because 
they filled with tears so often. But, characteristically, 
she did not repent of what she had done; she was only 
sorry that Charley was offended with her. 
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Dtiring lunch she tried humbly to follow his lead and 
talk of everyday things; tried rather piteously to make 
him understand how deeply she was wrapped up in his 
interests, how impossible she felt it to think of herself 
apart from him. 

He understood the undercurrent of her words very 
well, and his heart smote him. He went on speaking 
of things and people in whom for the time neither felt 
any interest, but his sentences grew disjointed though 
neither of them heeded it. 

At last he said suddenly, with an effort, "Val, when 
is the child coming?'' 

She brightened instantly; she had known as well as 
he did that he was going to barracks at three o'clock, 
and she had feared he meant to go without a word. 
And if he did, how could she ever have found courage 
to speak again, as she must, of Gwenny's coming. 

''He suggested Monday," she said timidly; "he said 
— ^because the trains didn't suit — ^he said — ^I didn't ask 
for it, darling, I didn't indeed — I only meant an hour or 
two " 

"Well, what did he say?" said Osborne, and found 
himself smiling at her; she looked so absurdly like a 
child in a scrape. 

" He said she might stay all one night. But, of course, 
Charley, if you woiUd not like it — you are more im- 
portant than anybody or anything " 

"Nonsense, Val, why should you make me out a 
brute? Of course she must stay. Monday I shall be 
playing cricket all day, so you can have her to your- 
self " 

"Then I shall suggest Tuesday," said Valerie quickly; 
"I don't want to have her to myself — not away from 
you." 

"No, leave it Monday," he said, with a ring of decision 
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in his voice; "I shall see her in the evening, and you'll 
get on much better alone. I must be off to barracks 
now. Be happy, sweetheart, and think of Monday. 
I'm — I'm so glad you have got your wish." 

He put his arm roimd her and kissed her, and Valerie 
cltmg to him full of gratitude. 

"Oh, thank you!" she cried. "Oh, Charley, how good 
you are!" And then because she sometimes failed to 
see when it was not well to try to make good better, she 
added softly, "You aren't angry?" 

He drew away from her rather impatiently. 

"Why should I be angry? As you know, I'm not 
fond of secrets, and I admit I was annoyed. But, after 
all, it's not my business " 

"Oh, don't say that — say anything but that!" cried 
Valerie, and thrust desperate fingers into her ears to 
shut out the words. But she was not tmhappy when he 
left her, for he had laughed and kissed her again, and 
parted from her kindly enough. 

And then she had Gwexmy's coming to prepare for. 
Valerie's preparations were inclined to be more on the 
scale for the reception of a Prince of the Blood than for 
that of a little girl of seven. But she was checked by 
the thought that Charley's scanty pence must pay for 
all she did, and for the first time she thought of "his" 
and not "theirs. " It would not be fair to waste Charley's 
money on Gwendolen. 

The house was so small that Valerie had allowed their 
one servant to sleep in the bedroom opposite theirs, in- 
stead of in the tiny, low-roofed attic which was intended 
for her, and which the landlord was languidly repairing. 
Sarah was a good girl and would make no fuss about 
being uncomfortable for a night, but Valerie felt 
enormous difficulty in explaining to her. 

In the end she only said, "A little girl — for the night," 
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and even as she said it her face grew crim&on with the 
thought that Mrs, Dawson might come with the child, 
and that Mrs. Dawson knew everything. But she need 
not have troubled, for Sarah, too, knew everything, 
though she accepted what her mistress said politely, 
with no hint of further knowledge. She was quite 
willing to give up the ro<Hn and help Valerie with it in 
every way; she took the deepest, most delightedly 
shocked interest in it all. 

Valerie was very happy till Sunday, but on Sunday she 
began to grow nervous. Supposing she could not make 
Gwenny Uke her? The time was so short, and though 
James had made no conditions, she felt it might be better 
not to tell the child that she was her mother. It was so 
impossible to know what had been said to her; it Was, 
of course, even likely that she thought her mother was 
dead, and that it was happier for her to think so. Be- 
sides, what cotdd the word mean to a poor child like 
Gwenny? Unless, it might be, that she called her 
father's new wife "mother," Valerie, with a sharp, 
jealous pang, said to herself firmly that she hoped it 
was so, that she hoped to find Gwenny a loved and 
loving little daughter to the woman who bad filled her 
plac%. 

She hired a little iron crib for Gwenny ; it would have 
been foolish to buy one, as it would only be used for 
one night ; foolish, too, to buy bedclothes, never to be 
used again. Valerie doubled her sheets and blankets in 
the little bed, and was unhappy because they looked 
lai^ and clumsy. It would have been such a joy to go 
and choose the newest and daintiest of things for her, 
and she was no doubt still used to new and dainty 
things. Valerie remembered that even James had said 
she had been extravagant over the cradle. But she 
could afford to be extravagant then; it was only 
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amusing to James; but to Charley it would not be 
amusing. 

So she bought only a little new basin and jug, and a 
Hans Anderson, and a little doll that could open and 
shut her eyes; and even so much she knew was foolish, 
for Gwenny must have plenty of fairy-books and dolls. 

Charley's camp-bed, with the best sheets and pillow- 
covers, stood ready for Mrs. Dawson, but Valerie hoped ; 
with all her heart that it would remain tmoccupied. 

She could not bear to think of the possible coming of 
Mrs. Dawson; it would spoil everything. She felt she 
wotild go down before Mrs. Dawson as she had gone 
down before Polly. She wotild have written to James 
to implore for Gwenny alone only she could not write 
again without Charley's knowledge, and she could not 
bear to ask him: and the days slipped on leaving the 
letter unwritten. 

Sometimes she and Charley spoke of the child's 
coming, but they spoke of it with effort, obvious to both. 
They could not succeed in making the thing natural. 

All Sunday night Valerie lay awake and grew more, 
and more nervous, till at last she came near a wish that 
the next day was over. Osborne, in the morning gray, 
conscious of her quiet restlessness, suddenly put out his 
arm and drew her close, and she nestled to him with a 
deep sigh of relief. 

"It's so lonely being awake by oneself," she said. 

"Why ore you awake, little goose?" 

"I feel so— jumpy,** said Valerie, 

"What a silly little thing you are," said he, but his 
voice was very kind; "you wouldn't be happy till you 
got your wish, and now " 

"I think I should feel better if you didn't hate it," 
said Valerie, rather breathlessly. It was easier to say 
things like that in the dark. 
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"Nonsense," satcl Osborne quickly. But he hesitated 
to add anything else, for he knew well that what she 
said was true and that she knew it was true. After a 
pause he answered with an effort, "I don't hate it, Val; 
at least I oughtn't to hate-it. Of course its quite right 
— it's only tiiat I am a fool " 

"You are quite a darling," said Valerie softly. 

"Don't think any more about such nonsense. I — 
you'll see 111 be glad to see the poor little soul." 

"If you would only think of her as an — an ordinary 
step'^diildl" said Valerie under her breath. 



CHAPTER VII 

* O nurse, let me look upon 
This babe that costs so dear; 
To-morrow she will be gone." 

0. ROSSBTTL 

VALERIE went alone to the station. Osborne was 
at parade, and had he been free she doubted if 
he wotild have come with her, and she wotild not have 
asked him to come. She was not sure, when it came to 
the point, that she wanted him. If Gwenny knew she 
was coming to her mother, Valerie felt that it was better 
to postpone the necessity of further explanations. 

She had never felt ashamed of what she had done; 
but she realised suddenly that she did feel ashamed to 
meet her little daughter. 

Trains had a way of being late at Kingshill; so 
strong was this, their habit, that the more youthftil and 
rasher members of the Garrison never thought of reach- 
ing the platforms till ten minutes or so after the trains 
they wanted to catch were due to leave it. 

Valerie, arriving at five minutes to twelve for a twelve 
o'clock train, fotmd she had the platform almost to 
herself. 

She felt horribly nervous; so nervous that if she had 
thought about the likelihood of meeting somebody she 
knew she would have hidden herself in the depths of 
the waiting-room till the train came in. But, for the 
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moment, she bad forgotten that an outside world 



When the General — who did not follow subalterns* 
habits of risking his train — suddenly met and stopped 
her, she stared at him blankly for a moment, and it was 
instinct rather than reason which forced her to hide her 
dismay. 

"To London? — what a long way," she answered with 
vague inanity. 

"I am hoping," said the General gallantly, "I may 
have the pleasure of your society. You are going up to 
town, Mrs. Osborne?" 

"Oh yes," said Valerie, her thoughts elsewhere, and 
then correcting herself with hasty embarrassment; "at 
least no — ^not to-day. I — I have come to meet a — a 
friend." 

"I am sorry for that," said General Carruthers, and 
he looked at her, rather puzzled. 

She had grown so vividly scarlet, she had said, "A — ■ 
a friend" with such obvious reluctance. He remembered 
her husband must be at parade, and reflected that a 
woman who had once made a false step was never to 
be trusted. He began to think it was rather a pity that 
his wife had taken up the Osbomes. 

Valerie, quite unconscious of his thoughts, only wished 
that he would go away and that she need not have to 
talk to him, but after a moment, as he did not move, 
she made a polite remark about croquet, and foimd it 
entirely successful. The General could not resist talk- 
ing about croquet; he even began to vaguely feel that 
a woman who could talk so nicely and intelligently 
about it must be above suspicion. In truth, Valerie's 
chief intelligence was displayed by a courteous attitude 
of interest; her thoughts were with the delaying train. 

The whistle that annoimced its coming brought to 
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the General a certain return of suspicion. Valerie 
started so violently, the early colour flew again so hotly 
into her cheeks. He cotild not imagine any reason but 
one for such excited embarrassment. 

He felt a sudden dignified curiosity to see who she 
had come to meet, but this was unfortunately not easily 
done, for the front part of the train was for town, and 
he had to hurry up the platform to take his place. He 
did look back several times, but she was lost among the 
crowd ; this was the train of the day, and always fairly 
full. 

Valerie, left alone, drew a long breath of relief and 
excitemeat in one; it had been so hard to talk about 
croquet while Gwenny was drawing nearer every 
moment; she could not have done it at the last. She 
could only stand, deaf and blind to all rotmd her, her 
eyes on the train, keeping her front position with a 
determination which ignored other people — she really 
only vaguely realised that there were other people. 

There did not seem to be any children in the train. 
As the carriages passed no little fair-headed maiden 
leaned out to look for her mother; there were only 
grown-up people, gathering their belongings together 
before getting out. 

Valerie had a moment's sharp misgiving lest she 
^otdd be waiting in vain, lest James should have 
played a cruel trick upon her. 

The next moment somebody had found her. A tall 
young woman, with the appearance of a smartly-dressed 
servant, touched her arm, and said briskly, "Are you 
waiting for a little girl?" 

"Oh yesl" cried Valerie, and turned an eager face to 
her; "I have been looking for her — she has come?" 

"Yes, she has, and I'm sure I'm thankful to find you, 
for I want to get on by this train " 
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"Where is she?" Valerie neither heard nor heeded 
the sharp ring of insolence in the woman's tone. 

" In the carriage behind. If I once let that limb out 
there's no knowing where she'd get to. Here, jump down. 
Miss Gwenny, this is the lady. Her box is in the van 
behind. I must get my seat, ior I've only a first^ass 
ticket to here." 

A little pale, thin girl, with short, straight brown hair 
instead of sunny curls, with little skinny legs in black 
stockings instead of fat rotundities in white socks, — 
Gwenny had chained indeed — chained so much that 
her mother would have passed her in the street without 
the smallest recognition. 

One of Valerie's wild ideas flashed into her head: 
what if th^ had sent her another child instead? She 
would not know — she had no means of tellii^ if the 
child was hers. What if they had sent another to try her? 

But the little girl suddenly raised her eyes to the 
servant's face, and the eyes were Gwemiy's; they, at 
least, had not changed. 

" Good-bye, Eliza," said the child gravely. 

" Good-bye, Miss Gwenny. Be a good girl and don't 
make yourself troublesome. Good-bye, ma'am." 

It was the first time the woman had said "ma'am," 
and even this time she had obviously said it in spite of 
herself. Valerie neither noticed it nor would have cared 
if she had noticed it, as Charley was not there to be hurt 
by any disrespect to her. She was only relieved when 
the woman hurried away up the platform and she and 
the child were left alone. 

She had not kissed Gwenny; the little hand held 
coolly out to her had som^ow made any warmer 
greeting impossible. She would have kissed, as a matter 
of course, any other little girl who was coming to her 
care, but witii Gwenny she was held by the strongest 
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embarrassment she had ever felt. She did not know 
what to say to her. Gwenny, for her part, did not seem 
embarrassed. Valerie had imagined her possibly shy, 
needing reassurance; she fotmd the cool indifference of 
such a small person harder to deal with. 

"That's my box," said Gwenny; "is your footman 
coming for it?" 

"We'll have to make the porter do," said Valerie, 
laughing nervously. 

When the child raised her eyes she was pretty still, 
but in repose a sulky expression spoiled her face. She 
was neatly dressed in a little blue serge coat and skirt, 
and did not look neglected outwardly. But she was 
not, she never could be again, Valerie's little loving 
child. Valerie had known it before; she realised it 
now, which was a different thing. She suddenly wished 
intensely that she had not asked to see Gwenny. 

Gwenny made no remark on the absence of a footman, 
and followed her mother into a cab with her air of cool 
indifference; all the embarrassment was Valerie's; she 
felt she must speak, and yet she had never found speech 
so hard. She leaned forward, colotiring, and took 
Gwenny's little narrow hand in hers. 

" I was so afraid you had not come," she said, trying 
to speak naturally ; "I could not see any little girl when 
the train came in." 

"I wanted Eliza to hide," said Gwexmy without a 
smile, "because she did promise that if you were not 
there she wotdd take me on to London. But I expect 
that was only to keep me quiet." 

The child spoke with the broad accent of the district; 
Valerie remembered it well, and it went oddly with her 
delicate little face. 

** I am afraid you would rather have gone oa?^ said 
Valerie foolishly. 
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"Yes, I should," said Gwenny frankly; "much rather." 

Valerie knew very well the pang of disappointment 
which the words brought her was unreasonable. She 
had asked a silly question, and she coidd not expect any 
other answer than the one she bad got. 

"Well, i hope you'll like being here a Uttle," she said 
wistfully; "we'll do exactly what you want." 

"I don't suppose I shall like it," said Gwenny ungra- 
ciously. " I wouldn't have come, only my father said if 
I did I might come down to dinner for two nights. I 
don't like visiting grown-up people. Have you any 
children ?" 

She turned her violet eyes suddenly to the other violet 
eyes so near her, and Valerie, taken aback, stammered 
and hesitated under their gaze. 

"No — " she said, "no " 

"What a pity you haven't a little girl for me to play 
with," said Gwenny with a sigh. 

What a pity — what a pity I 

" But I have a dog," said Valerie quickly. 

"I don't care tor dogs," said Gwenny, frowning. 

"Oh, but you must," said Valerie cheerfully. "AU 
children like dogs. And Clara is so clever." 

"I think Clara is a very silly name for a dog; Clara 
is a little girl's name," said Gwenny contemptuously. 

"Clara is far cleverer than any little girl," Valerie 
persevered; "she knows so many tricks, even for a 
poodle— — " 

"A^wdfcf" said Gwenny with puckeredbrows; "why 
do you call it a poodle?" 

"Because she is a poodlel" said Valerie, lai^hing. 

"But how can a dog he a poodle?" said Gwenny, 
evidently astonished. 

Valerie, puzzled, with no clew to the child's thoughts, 
abandoned the subject of Clara as unfruitful. 
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She was straggling with bitterest disappointment ; she 
had never felt so desolate and childless as now while 
this cold little girl sat by her side, so close to her and 
yet all her five years of deserted childhood apart. 
Valerie longed intensely for Charley, she felt suddenly 
the relief of the closeness of their love, she felt a passion- 
ate longing to see him, to touch him, to make sure that 
he at least would never change. 

"Is this where you live?" said Gwenny, ptdling at 
her arm. 

The cab was stopping; Valerie gave a sigh of relief to 
see the familiar Terrace again. Her own surroundings 
would give her confidence. 

"What a horrid little house," said Gwenny; "you 
must hate being obliged to live there." 

Valerie made no answer; she found Gwenny horribly 
discouraging. 

"We'll get the cabman to take up your box," she said 
"Are'nt you htmgry, Gwen? Wouldn't you like some 
cake before lunch?" 

" I should if it's plum-cake — not if it's wholesome cake 
for children," said Gwenny. 

She got out of the cab and walked up the little path 
with an air of calm curiosity. Valerie, delaying to see 
the child's box hoisted on the cabman's shoulders, found 
her little daughter on the steps gravely shaking hands 
with Charley. It was such a relief to see him that 
Valerie's step grew lighter, as did her heart. It would 
all be better now he had come; she thought already 
Gwenny's little face looked softer and more childlike as 
she raised it to the tall man in uniform who had come 
out to welcome her. 

" Oh, Charley how good of you to hurry back," said 
Valerie. 

"Of course I had to hurry to welcome this young 
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woman," said Osborne lightly. "Val, she has quite a 
starved appearance — four hours in the train and nothing 
to eat but chocolate creams." 

"Yes, I had biscuits," said Gwenny; "but if she has 
any plum-cake ?" 

"Certainly she ought to have," said Charley. "Well, 
small person, you aren't shy at any rate — ^that's one 
comfort." 

"Oh yes, I am — compared to what I generally am," 
said Gwenny, shaking her head. 

"You are generally less shy than this, are youF Come 
in here Val, Sarah will see to the box." 

"Much less shy," said Gwenny calmly. "At home 
they say it is a relief when there are strangers. I can 
behave very well with strangers — for a time. " 

Osborne laughed. 

"Let's make the most of our time then," said he. 
"Here Gwenny, sit next to your — sit next the lady " 

He glanced across doubtful^ to Valerie, but she did 
not look at him. She cut a slice of cake with a guilty 
consdousaess that it was much too wholesome, and 
Gwenny took it politely but without enthusiasm. 

Osborne was wondering if Valerie saw how ridicu- 
lously like Sir James the child had become. She 
seemed so to him at any rate, to him there was nothing 
left of her mother except her eyes. 

Valerie was not thinking of likenesses however; she 
was just then uncomfortably remembering the little doll 
and the fairy-tale book upstairs; she felt sure Gwenny 
would despise both. She watched her child with 
troubled eyes, her child who sat, so sadly indifferent, 
between them; she kept on fliinlring about the baby she 
had left, and wondering how she could have dianged so 
utterly. 

"Shall I give some of my cake to that dogr" said 
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Gwenny in her little cool voice; **I don't care for it 
very much." 

"That's a good idea/' said Charley; "here Clara. 
Do you like poodles, Gwenny?" 

Gwenny put down her cake, and turned to stare 
gravely at Osborne. 

"That's what she called it too," she said; "do you 
think it funny to call a dog a poodle?" 

"Not anything out of the common in the way of a 
joke," said Osborne, staring too. 

"For of course poodles can't be dogs, because they are 
people,'* said Gwenny. "The young men who come to 
the house to see mother are poodles — ^mother says so— 
she calls them her little poodles," said Gwenny , with an 
air of finality. "Eliza says it's ridiculous of her at her 
age, and comes of marrying after you've lost hope, and 
that they only come for good dinners." 

Neither of the listeners spoke — ^neither of them felt a 
right to speak words of reproof to Gwenny, who went on 
calmly throwing cake to Clara. 

"Poodles is the kind of lovers married people have," 
she said. "Eliza has a lover too. That is why she has 
gone away. Hasn't she got poodles?" 

"Only Clara as far as I know," said Osborne. "I — I 
think it's rather silly of little girls to listen to servants 
and think of such things " 

**Do you?" said Gwenny, with an air of amused 
interest. "I have had lovers since I was quite little — 
one for the drawing-room — and one for the lanes that 
mother doesn't know about." 

"It's a good thing she is seven and not seventeen, isn't 
it?" said Osborne; but Valerie made no answer, she 
kept her face tiimed away. 

"She doesn't know what she is talking about," said 
Osborne quickly. 
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"Indeed I do," said Gwenny, and the sullen frown 
grew on her little face; " children don't marry, of course, 
but they can do all the rest of it. Mother is amused 
when she makes Hubert kiss me and give me flowers. 
If we act just like grown-up people, and make them 
laugh, we each get a box of chocolates." 

Valerie raised her face and gave Charley a quick, 
shamed look; then, with an effort, she suddenly stooped 
and kissed the child — her poor little child. 

"Gwenny," she said very gently, "tell me, do you 
love Lady Palmer very much?" 

"Oh — about loving — " said Gwenny doubtfully, "I 
don't think I love anybody now. I loved Janet and I 
loved Annie, and they were sent away. And now Eliza. 
I am not going to love anybody now." 

"But, Gwenny, don't you love your — your mother?" 
persisted Valerie. 

"Sometimes, perhaps — ^if she's pleased," said 
Gwenny, considering tjie matter. "I hate her when 
she beats me — or twists my arm — or ties me up in 
bed " 

Valerie grew very white. She had heard the worst 
now, and the worst was worse even than she had 
flared. She could not speak; her eyes filled with tears, 
but she would not make the child's coming uncheerful 
by letting them fall. Osborne, understanding, spoke 
quickly. 

"But, Gwenny, that is only when you are very 
naughty ?" 

"Oh, when she is cross — or when I scream or tell 
lies," said the child indifferently. "You see she's not 
my real mother, so she doesn't care for me. My real 
mother was a bad woman." 

Charlie gave a sharp exclamation, but Valerie said 
nothing. 
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"You mustn't say that, Gweuny," he said quickly, 
"you must never say that again. You don't know " 

" It's quite true," said Gwenny ; " I'm a bad child, you 
see, but when she isn't cross Lady Palmer only laughs 
and says I cotildn't be anything else with such a mother. 
So I have to be bad." 

" Don't talk nonsense!" said Osborne sharply ; " Lady 
Palmer doesn't know what she is talking about." 

Gwenny frowned heavily. 

"She does. I have to be bad," she repeated stilkily. 

Valerie had come to a resolution: it was impossible 
to let the child come and go as a stranger; it could not 
be best for her to think as she thought now of the 
mother she cotild not remember. 

Valerie got up slowly, and came behind the little girl, 
laying her hands lightly on the little sullen shoulders. 

"Gwenny," she said, "haven't you wondered why you 
were sent all alone to us?" 

Gwenny, in truth, had not wondered at all. She had 
objected; but she accepted the thing, when she found 
she must, as one of the inntmierable eccentricities of 
grown-up people. 

She twisted herself awkwardly away from Valerie, for 
she was not used to caresses, and turned to stare at the 
lady who spoke so strangely. 

"Your mother is not so bad as they say," said Valerie 
very gently, "though she was tmkind to leave you. 
Gwenny, can't you see that I wouldn't love a strange 
little girl as I love you — ^because I am your mother " 

It may be Valerie dreamed that the telling wotdd 
change all — that it would bring warm little arms round 
her neck and child kisses on her cheek. But she 
recognised at once the vain unreason of her hopes. 

Gwenny only grew a little red, and stared at her with 
cool curiosity. 
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"Yoa don't look old enoagh to be a mother," she 
said; "my mother — the one I have at home — is much 
older than you." 

"But aren't you a httle g^ad to have me?" said 
Valerie, and her voice trembled. 

"Oh, well — ^I'm not very fond of mothers," said 
Gwenny. 

Valerie caught her breath; she said nothing. Doubt- 
less Gwenny had not much reason to be fond "of 
mothers. 

" I suppose he's another father?" said Gwenny 
nodding at Osborne. 



VIII 

" Other mothers may keep 
Their babes awake and asleep, 
But I must not keep her here." 

0. ROSSBTTI. 

VALERIE began very slowly to put away the cards. 
The three had been playing "Old Maid," but two 
of them had found small interest in it, though they had 
obediently played steadily till nearly ten o'clock. 

But when the child was gone, neither, at first, was 
ready to meet the eyes of the other. 

Osborne was intensely sorry for Valerie. He hated 
him^lf for the little gleam of personal joy he cotild not 
repress. Valerie was his, only, now, he thought; at 
last, and now entirely, all connection with the past 
wotild be cut. She could never want to see this child 
again. But his heart ached for her — 

He gave a constrained laugh. 

**Odd little person, Gwenny!" he said, trying to speak 
easily. 

Valerie said nothing; she was making the cards 
into suits as careftilly as if her life depended on their 
correctness. 

** Fairly independent of fathers and mothers," he said 
lightly; ** you needn't have worried about her." 

''Not have worriedf—Oh, Charley! " 

Her amazed words choked on a sob. She threw 

zi6 
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down the carefully arranged cards, and went blindly to 
him, hiding her face against his shoulder. 

But she, whose words generally came so easily, had 
no impulse now to put her troubles into words. Not 
even to Charley — not even to Charley — could she speak 
frankly of her poor little child. She was conscious of a 
fear, amounting to terror, of what he might say ; there 
was so much he might say that she could not bear. 
But there was comfort in the clasp of his sbx)ng arms. 

" Poor little Val," he said softly. "Don't be too tragic 
— the kiddie is only seven " 

But Valerie clenched her hands passionately. 

"That vile woman — that vile womanl" she cried. 

Later she went softly upstairs and opened the door 
of Gwenny's room. The child was asleep; Valerie went 
in and shut the door behind her and moved quietly 
across the room to the crib. Gwenny looked much 
more childlike when she was asleep; the stillen lines 
had faded out of her small face, and it had lost its look 
of smouldering defiance. 

Valerie stood looking down at her. Gwenny was not 
an attractive child; she was selfish and obstinate and 
untruthful. But whose was the fault? The little 
Gwenny she had left had been none of these sorry things 
— she had been in her mother's hands to make or mar 
as she would. 

Because she loved Charley now, Valerie understood 
very well that it had not been for love of him she had 
left all behind her. It had been for dislike of James, 
for every desperation of her young impotence. 

If they had let her have Gwenny — if even Mrs. 
Dawson had been a kind woman — the bonds would 
have been too strong to break. And yet she could not 
wish them unbroken. 

She knelt down by the crib, and slipped her hand 
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through the rails till it touched the little hand that lay 
open on the coverlet. The full force of her wrong to 
the child weighed her down. It seemed so strange that 
she had been able to be very happy for five years — that 
she had really thought the past was done with and 
forgotten. 

Gwenny had been lying very still, her little face 
pressed into the pilllow. Suddenly she turned over on 
her back and threw up both her arms above her head, 
and lay so, breathing with soft regularity. 

Valerie, with only this night, watched every move- 
ment with passionate intensity. Perhaps it was this 
that roused Gwenny; perhaps the eagerness of her 
mother's gaze reached her through her sleep. She 
stirred and sighed; then suddenly sprang up in bed 
with wide terrified eyes. 

"Oh, who's there?" she cried shrilly, "who's there? I 
didn't make a noise — I didnHP' 

"No, no, darling; of course you didn't," said Valerie, 
She as well as the child was trembling; it was such a 
painful joy to feel the little arms at last thrown round 
her neck, clinging to her with the abandonment of 
terror. 

"I will be good — indeed I will I " shrieked Gwenny; 
" But don't tie me— oh! I won't be tied I " 

"No, my little one, no one shall dare to tie you — ^no, 
my sweetest — ^my baby, don't be frightened — ^I will 
keep you safe." 

The little thing was in her arms; Valerie wrapped a 
blanket rotmd the little trembling body and held her 
close, and murmured to her caressing words she wotdd 
never have dared to say to the cold little Gwenny of 
the daylight. 

The child grew gradually calmer as she cltmg to her; 
Valerie every moment feared to feel her arms relax, to 
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find that Gwenny, recollecting herself, had returned to 
her cool mdiSerence, but instead the little soft body 
nestled even closer, and at last the frightened trembling 
ceased, and Gwenny gave a contented little sigh. 

"Why, you are almost as kind as Eliza!" she said. 

Valerie could not speak, a pang of such keen joy and 
pride shot through her to hear she was "almost as kind 
as Eliza." 

"You won't tie me — ^will you?" said Gwemiy. 

"Dariing, who dares to tie you — ^who dares to be so 
unkind?" 

"Because I wouldn't stay in bed in the dark," 
whispered Gwenny; "when I wake and it is dark, I 
can't stay. So she said I was too old to be so silly; and 
— and she tied me in " 

Valerie grew very white. 

"Gwenny, who tied you in?" she said with an effort; 
" do you mean that £iua tied you in?" 

"Oh nol" said Gwenny quickly; "how could you 
think it was Eliza? Mother ties me," she breathed in 
Valerie's ear; "but now you must never tell — you never, 
never must say I told you ■" 

Her voice grew shrill with rising fear. Valerie 
promised hastily. 

"I don't care in the day — I don't care!" said Gwenny 
in quick self-assertion; "not even if she whips me I am 
not afraid." 

"She is a wiclod woman!" cried Valerie, and then 
felt the worse than futility of saying so. If Gwenny 
must go back 

" She is very nice and funny sometimes," said Gwenny ; 
"sometimes I love her." 

"Sometimes you — love her? A woman who can 
torture you — " Valerie caught up her words; " She isn't 
always unldnd?" 
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**No," said Gwenny; **she knows very good games. 
But one has to watch for the angry-nest." 
What makes her angry?" 

/ don't know!" said Gwenny, with a little shrug that 
meant, ''How can you expect a child to understand 
the strange ways of grown-ups?" 

"She doesn't like my talking to father," she added, 
after thinking for a moment. 

Valerie said nothing. To put into words her 
burning indignation cotdd do nothing but harm, and 
she cotdd not at once bring herself to wise words. 
Gwenny lay quietly in her arms with sleepy half- 
closed lids, and the pressure of the little body made 
her mother's heart beat fast; she had missed it for 
so many years; she would miss it for all the rest of her 
life. 

** Am I too heavy?" said Gwenny in a lazy voice. 

Too heavy? If her arms had strained to breaking 
imder the burden she could never hold again, Valerie 
would not have thought it too heavy. 

**No, darling; motheris never find their children too 
heavy," she said. 

**Are you really my mother?" said the little voice, 
faintly amused. ''Really? You didn't say it for fun?" 

** Really," said Valerie. 

Gwenny raised surprised eyes. 

**Then why did you go away to this horrid little 
house," she said. 

Valerie made no answer; she bent her head till her 
cheek touched the little cheek that nestled so close. 

**Why did you go away?" repeated Gwenny; "our 
house is much nicer than this. Why don't you come 
back to our house with me?" 

"Because there is somebody I can't leave," said 
Valerie in a low voice. 
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**0h — ! Of course. The gentleman downstairs," 
said Gwenny thoughtfully. "I'll tell father he might 
just as well ask him, too — there's plenty of room." 

"No, no, darling; you mustn't do that," said Valerie 
quickly. 

** Wotddn't you like to come?" 

**I — of course I should like to be with my little girl," 
said Valerie. 

"Then father shall ask you. It is funny, though, 
that you should love me so much when I never saw 
you before! Did you ever see me before ?" 

"Yes; I've seen you." 

"When I was a tiny weeny baby? Or before I was 
bom? P'raps I lived here with you? I don't believe 
what Eliza says about living in a cabbage — I'm sure 
that's nonsense." 

"I think you must have lived with me — ^because I'm 
so fond of you," said Valerie, with a shaky little laugh. 

"I suppose that's it," said Gwenny, and yawned and 
shut her eyes. 

Valerie sat very still; she was absurdly afraid that 
Gwenny would want to go back to bed; she longed 
intensely to hold her child asleep in her arms once 
again. The confident abandonment of the little limbs, 
the gentle breath, growing every moment more regular, 
brought her increasing joy. When she knew Gwenny 
was asleep, she had a thousand unnecessary little cares 
of tucking in the blanket, of smoothing the creases of 
her dress lest the child should feel discomfort, of 
stroking back the ttmibled hair. 

The joy of it was very near to pain — ^was not, could 
not be, apart from pain. Valerie, as she sat there, 
realised keenly what she had lost, what she must lose, 
and clung all the more passionately to the moment that 
was hers. 
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Downstairs the kitchen clock began to strike, and 
sounded plainly through the silence of the little house. 
Ten — eleven — ^twelve. 

Valerie started. She had not known it was so late: 
indeed, she had forgotten time. She began to wonder 
what Charley was thinking. She had said nothing to 
him; she had not even told him she was going to 
Gwenny's room. But, of course, he knew she was 
there; and if he wanted her, she said to herself, he 
would come for her. But in her heart she knew he 
wotdd never come to her child's room for her. 

She wanted, she wanted dreadftdly to stay with 
Gwenny. The camp-bed, for the possible Mrs. Dawson, 
stood temptingly beside her, and she could lie there 
and keep a light burning all night, just to be able to 
see that the crib was not empty. One night only out 
of her life and Charley's. She knew that he would let 
her do as she wished ; she knew that if she stayed where 
she was, he wotdd raise no opposition and never speak 
of it again. 

Yet she knew clearly that he wotdd not forget; he 
would say nothing, but he wotdd not forget. And they 
two had their lives to live together. 

She got up very gently with Gwenny in her arms, 
and laid her softly down in her crib. She was careftd — 
very careful, though perhaps she would not have been 
sorry if Gwenny 's violet eyes had opened, and she had 
clung again to her mother as she had done two hours 
ago. But the child only ttuned on her side with a 
little sigh, and threw out her arms on the quilt. And 
Valerie, very slowly, very reluctantly crept away. 

She left the candle lighted lest Gwenny should awake 
and be afraid, and the door half open that she could 
hear if the child wanted her. 

Her own door she found shut. She opened it 
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very quietly and saw the room was dark. It was 
Charley's way of showing her she was free. She was 
sure he was not asleep; if he had been she wotdd have 
gone back to her child. But she knew he was not. 

"Charley," she said very softly, "I didn't know it 
was so late. Gwenny woke up frightened " 

"That you, Val? I thought you meant to stay with 
the kiddie " 

His voice was so cheerftd and ordinary that Valerie 
felt a pang of regret that she had not stayed, for it 
seemed that he would not have minded after all. She 
did not know how carefully he had chosen his words and 
his tone. 

"Wouldn't you like to?" said he, and was determined 
she should see nothing of the shameful jealousy in his 
heart. 

Valerie was lighting a candle. She turned with it 
in her hand, hesitating. 

"Oh — ^well " she began, and then something she 

saw in his eyes stopped her. "No, I'm going to stay 
with you," she said. 

She was very wide awake; apparently he was not, 
at least he made no sign, not even when once in the 
early morning hours she slipped softly from his side 
and crept into Gwenny 's room to make sure there really 
was a child asleep there. 

She did not mind lying awake, because there was so 
much to think about, so much to face and decide. The 
night even seemed very short, the morning came all too 
soon, for it was the morning of the day when Gwenny 
was to go. ButValerie had fotmd a small hope in the night. 

"Charley," she said, and cunningly chose the time of 
brushing her hair because she knew he thought her hair 
pretty, — "Charley, I want you so much to agree to 
something." 
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"All right. Something about the kid, I suppose? 
The train goes at two, you know, Valerie." 

He was determined that he would grudge her nothing 
because the time was so short, and he cotild not but 
think that with Gwenny as she was, Valerie would feel 
relief, whether she recognised it or not, when the child 
was gone. 

He did not tmderstand, and besides he had only seen 
Gwenny in the hard daylight. 

"Charley," said Valerie softly, "let me keep her one 
more day — ^just till to-morrow. It has been such a 
very short time ** 

He was dressed and had come in to hasten her, for 
Valerie had always been the later, and this time she had 
been delayed by eager but ignorant help given to the 
toilet of the child. She saw his face change a little at 
the words, but only for a moment. 

Then he said rather quickly, though in his ordinary 
tone — 

"But how can you, Val? I don't see how you can? 
They said one night." 

"We could send a telegram," said Valerie, brushing 
her hair. 

Charley made an impatient movement. The sugges- 
tion was in every way disagreeable to him, but he 
hesitated to oppose it for the very reason that he 
disliked it so keenly. 

"What's the use?" he said shortly; "it will be just 
the same to-morrow " 

"Oh nor cried Valerie eagerly, for to-morrow seemed 
a long way off. " It will be different to-morrow. There 
has been no time " 



"Very well. Do what you want, Valerie. It's for 



you- 



if 



But she stopped him with a quick exclamation. 
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"Don't say that, darling, please don't I I can't bear 
it if you are separate from me. Don't say it is for me 
to decide — it's for us — everything is for us !" 

"All right. We'll decide to send the telegram," said 
he, and forced a smile. 

But Valerie was not satisfied. She wanted her way, 
but she unreasonably wanted Charley to see with her 
that it was desirable. She flung her brush recklessly 
aside and threw her arms round his neck. 

"Darling, why don't you say what you think — to 
me?" she said; "I — know what you think about 
Gwenny, but why don't you say it? I would rather 
you said it than thought it, as if she were a stranger's 
chUd." 

"You imagine things," said he, and tried gently to 
release himself. 

"No, I don't imagine — I know," said Valerie; "I can 
feel what you are feeling " 

"Don't be absurd," he said a little roughly; "I may 
think Gwenny isn't a particularly attractive child, but 
that's all. — ^Why should I say even that to her 
mother ?" 

"Oh, Charleyl Because I'm her mother — that's the 
reason," said Valerie, and raised her face to his with 
a little smile. " But, darling, you don't know 
Gwenny " 

"Of course I don't," he answered; and re&ained from 
the obvious retort. "Therefore, why should you force me 
to express my ignorant ideas." 

"And if she is unattractive," said Valerie, her eyes 
unexpectedly filling with tears, "that's all the more 
reason — ^it makes me want all the more " 

"Very well, sweetheart, send the telegram. And 
now, hvary up for breakfast. I haven't much time." 

"Charley, she's not a happy little child — she's — she's 
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not loved or even kindly treated. She — she suffers for 

what we have done " 

Valerie's voice broke; she kept her face pressed 
against his coat. He said nothing, but he held her 
close, and softly stroked her pretty hair. Surely, he 
thought, she must know what they had done could not 
be done without suffering. 



CHAPTER IX 

■ O, Uttel chUd, alUsI What is thy gilt. 
That never wroughtest ^ as yet, pardd 
Why wilt thyc herde forder han thee split?" 

Chaucbr. 

VA.LERIE had not hesitated over the sending of 
the telegram, but after it had gone she suddenly 
began to wish she had mentioned it to Gwenny before- 
hand. She had not doubted that the little child of the 
night would have been glad to stay with her mother, 
but in the morning Gwenny hajl returned to her self- 
contained little self. 

She treated her mother with coolness, and -spoke 'of 
her return with a confidence which embarrassed Valerie, 

"I am to sit in the train by myself; just tike a 
grown-up lady," she said. "Wben I go, you must 
say, 'Good-bye, Miss Palmer.'" - 

" Isn't anyone coming for you ? You can't go ^one," 
said Valerie, troubled. The child had been sent with a 
dismissed servant; she was to return without even such 
protection; the neglect seemed near unkindness. It 
was so unlike James, so many things Gwenny had 
told her were so unlike James as she remembered 
him that the greatness of the change in him impressed 
her. 

" Of course I can go — I will go," said Gwenny rudely, 
and looked defiance. 
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It was not the best moment to choose, but Valerie 
was growing nervous, and felt it was absurd. 

" But, Gwen, I want you to stay one day more with 
me," she said, flushing; **you will like it, won't you? 
We will go and see cricket again " 

Gwenny shook her head. 

''No, tiiank you,.' she said; "I want to go back. I 
am going to sit up for dinner " 

"But so you shall here," said Valerie eagerly. 

"I don't call that sitting up to dinner," said Gwenny 
contemptuously; "only two people and three plate 
changes! I call sitting up to dinner, plenty of people in 
low dresses, and footmen, and clean plates till you can't 
cotmt how many, and silver dishes full of chocolates 
and fondants — that's what I call sitting up to dinner I" 

" Of course," said Valerie, with a gtdlty laugh. '* But, 
darling, won't you give that up for one night and stay 
with mother? I was so sure you would, I sent father 
a telegram " 

She stopped, for Gwenny's little face had changed so 
sharply that she was startled. Suddenly it was the 
crimson face of a small fury, with brows drawn together 
over roimd angiy eyes, with thin, unchildlike line of 
mouth. 

"I will go!" cried Gwenny passionately; **I will! I 
will sit up to dizmer! Father promised, and I will have 
it. You may beat me but, I won't stay — I won't — " she 
broke into a shrill, sudden scream — ** I won't stay with 
,you — ^I hate you!" she shrieked, and flimg a very evil 
word, shocking from the lips of a child, at her mother. 

Valerie had grown very white. She rose from her 
chair, and at first tried to speak, but before she could 
force a word the child had sprung upon her like a little 
fury, slapping her with all her strength, sinking her little 
nails in a deep scratch on her mother's cheek. 
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Valerie made no movement to save herself. She 
stood, white and still, at the child's ai^ry mert^; her 
heart was too sore to heed slighter pain. 

But in a moment Gwenny flung herself face down- 
ward on the floor and lay there, screaming tearlessly. 

Osborne had taken the telegram himself. He returned 
to change for the second day's cricket, and even from 
the little outside gate the passionate screamii^ reached 
bis ears. 

He was startled, even for the moment alarmed, and 
ran up the steps into the house and threw open the 
door of the dining-room where he had left mother and 
child in amity ten minutes ago. 

"What's the matter? Valerie, what's wrong?" he 
cried. 

But Valerie only turned away her face that he m^ht 
not see the deep scratch on her cheek. 

"Has the child hurt herself?" 

Gwenny bad checked her screams. She raised a 
scarlet, tearless little face. 

"I want to go home," she said; "I shall scream till I 
go home." 

"It — it was foolish of me to send that tele^am," said 
Valerie in a constrained voice; "she does not want to 
stay." 

" I shall scream till I go," repeated Gwenny, and gave 
another piercing ^iriek. 

Osborne looked at her curiously. He was angry, but 
chiefly he was perplexed that this passionate, odious 
child could be Valerie's. 

"Very well," he said coldly; "only your mother and 
I need scarcely stay to listen to you." 

"You can't carry me away. I shall stifien and lack," 
said Gwenny viciously. 

"I certainly shan't trouble to try," said Osborne. 
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"Come along, Valerie — there's nothing breakable left, 
is there?" 

He did not look at Valerie, he kept his eyes 
mercifully turned away; if he saw the scratched cheek, 
he neither then nor afterwards spoke of it. 

"Charley — " said Valerie uncertainly, "it is my fault; 
— ^if she wants to go " 

" If she behaves like a baby, she must be treated like 
a baby," said he. 

Gwenny sat up suddenly. 
Aren't you going to punish me?" she said, surprised. 
Pooh! I don't punish babies. I see you have no 
sense," said Osborne with careful contempt. 

Gwenny stopped screaming, and sat looking at him 
with grave violet eyes. She was braced, in her baby 
way, for punishment; by merest chance Osborne had 
found a better way of subduing her. She did not like to 
be despised. 

" Come along, Val," he said, and touched her arm, but 
she was looking at the child. 

" I am sorry, Gwenny," she said in a low voice, " I did 
not know you would not like to stay " 

Osborne checked an impatient movement. If Valerie 
wanted to apologise to the — ^little — beast — ^he still would 
not interfere. 

"There is not even a child to play with," said Gwenny 
sulkily. 

"There is — there shall be — !" cried Valerie with the 
suddenness of an inspiration ; " there is a little Carruthers 
who can come — Gwen, we'll ask her to lunch — and we'll go 
out and buy some tarts and the cake you like best " 

"And chocolates ?" said Gwenny, wavering. 

"And chocolates and caramels," promised Valerie 
recklessly. 

"That's a nice sort of a way to bring up a child," said 
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Osborne. He had meant the words lightly, to cany ofiE 
the thing as a joke, but "when they were spoken he felt 
them tactless. 

Valerie said nothing. When Gwenny, reconciled, had 
run out of the room to get her hat, then she turned 
to Charley and said deprecatingly, "She was so sweet 
last night — she reaUy was." 

''Like a fairy-tale turned upside down," said he, 
resolved not to be tragic; "all that's perfect at night 
and in the daytime transformed into a — ^little cat!" 

They said nothing about the tmlucky telegram; 
nothing, either, about Itmch in the cricket pavilion where 
Valerie was expected. She felt embarrassed, but in- 
tensely grateful to him for his silence, intensely grateful 
to him that he went away to cricket and did not even 
ask if she was coming, left her freely to her little spoilt 
child who did not want her. 

Gwenny had submitted to be bribed, but she still 
occasionally remembered her injury; Valerie felt her 
abjectness in that the least sign of gathered brows, the 
least hint of missed luxuries, made her buy what Gwenny 
chose. And Gwenny chose strange things; potted ham 
and peppermints, macaroons and sardines mixed to form 
a strange lunch, which Valerie suspected wotdd astonish 
the well-brought-up little Carruthers. 

And at lunch a telegram came. They were having 
quite a gay meal; Gwenny had taken a liking for the 
smooth-haired, well-behaved little Dorothy Carruthers, 
and was patronising her, fairly kindly; and Vera, who 
had contrived to take one yotmg sister's place, was 
absolutely happy in sitting opposite her charming Mrs. 
Osborne. 

Valerie, for the moment, was happy too. The child 
was pleased and pleasant, and seemed now content to 
stay, and Valerie was thinking of the evening when she 
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would put her to bed, and the "little cat" wotdd turn 
again into a loving baby. 

And then the telegram came. At her first glimpse of 
the orange envelope, Valerie's heart sank. She believed 
afterwards she had known from the first glimpse, though 
before its coming she had had no premonition — she had 
never doubted that her request would be granted. 

"Kindly send Gwendolen back to-day as arranged." 

Valerie read the words over stupidly again and again. 
The disappointment was so keen that at first she really 
could not believe that she was reading aright. Vera 
timidly asked her something about "bad news," but she 
did not even hear the question. 

Dorothy, a little tired of Gwenny's patronage, began 
to try and assert herself. 

My father is a General," she said. 
But / have two — ^two fathers and two mothers," 
capped Gwenny proudly. 

"Gwenny," began Valerie, rather breathlessly, and 
hesitated. What if she tore up the telegram and told no 
one — and kept Gwenny. It was too cruel — ^it was really 
too cruel to deny her such a little thing — ^such a small 
part of her child's life. If Gwenny showed the smallest 
desire to stay, she wotdd face it — ^face what Charley 
thought of it too. 

But Gwenny had no desire to stay. It brought a 
sharp pang to Valerie's heart to see her face flush and 
brighten at the news. 

"I mtist go and pack — quick,** she said importantly; 
" I am going home to sit up to dinner " 

She was very conscious of Dorothy's envious gaze. 

Valerie forced a sufficiently successftd smile; there 
was no ostensible reason why she should be sad; the 
Carruthers cotdd not know what the going of this child 
meant to her. 



II 
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"You may come to the station, Dorothy," said 
Gwemiy with condescension, and Dorothy was now too 
overwheUned by the greatness of Gwenny's privileges to 
attempt any retort. 

So it came about that Valerie's time alone with her 
child was very short — only a few moments snatched as 
the hastily packed box was carried downstairs. 

"Gwenny," she said, "there is one thing I want you 
to remember. You'll try very hard to remember it, 
won't you darling.?" 

" I can remember all right," said Gwenny non- 
chalantly. 

" If anyone is unkind to you, you must remember that 
I want you — very badly. You must remember that I 
shall never be unkind to you, and that I am always 
longing for my Uttle girl — always " 

Gwenny had suddenly grown very grave. She gave 
her mother a sober look, and her hard little face softened. 

"But I don't like this horrid little house," she said. 

"Never mind, if you only like your mother," said 
Valerie with trembling lips. 

Gwenny grew very red. Something softened and 
forlorn about her small, independent little person, gave 
Valerie coiirage to draw her into her arms, and this time 
the little thing responded as she had done the n^ht 
before. 

"Idolikethismother,"shewhi8pered; "andmyother 
mother is a beast." 

The touch of the little arms, the tremble in the little 
voice stayed with Valerie for many a long day, as the 
most she had gained from this visit of disappointment. 

What was left was a rush and a confusion, for the 
time was short, and Gwenny insisted on being accom- 
panied to the station by the Cairuthers. It was hard on 
Valerie, tot it meant that she could not even return 
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alone; she must govern her words and try to govern 
her thoughts, as she walked back with the Carruthers. 

Vera knew very well she ought not to stay; she knew 
very well that Valerie wanted her to go, and yet she was 
glad that forgotten gloves gave her an excuse to follow 
her adored Mrs. Osborne into the house. She wanted 
so badly to speak if only she had the courage; the lines 
of pain on Valerie's face hurt her so keenly. 

"There are your gloves," said Valerie, breathless to be 
alone. 

"Mrs. Osborne," said Vera eagerly; "Mrs. Osborne, 
I — I am so sorry — ^please forgive me — I can't help 
saying it." 

Valerie turned a startled face to her. She did not know 
what to say to this little girl who dashed ignorantly into 
her trouble. She stood looking at her, dismayed, and 
Vera's embarrassment grew and overwhelmed her. 

" I — I want to help you — I don't want to be rude," she 
said piteously; "I would do anything — there's nothing I 
wouldn't do!" 

"Thank you," said Valerie, and her tone was as near 
stiffness as was possible to her; "but there's nothing 
wrong. Are these your gloves?" 

"Oh — f leaser cried Vera desperately, ''please don't 
say I mayn't be your friend. Ever since I saw you, I 
have wanted so much to be your friend. I don't care to 
be friends with any of the girls at school now — not since 
I saw you. I — I can't help being glad both our names 
begin with a V " she stopped in breathless agitation. 

Valerie, recalled sharply from her own thoughts, 
could not help laughing. 

"So they do," she said, "and V isn't a usual initial. 
That i^ a bond!" 

"And if you wouldn't despise being friends with me/* 
said Vera trembling. 



CHAPTER X 

" Be news ye mane misfortune. I suppose near evry wan does" 
»Mr. Doolbt. 

SO Gwenny again passed out of her mother's life. 
After the parting at the station, Valerie heard 
nothing — ^no letter came to tell her of the child's safe 
arrival, Gwenny did not even send the lines of A's and 
O's she had promised. It was useless to write to her, 
for Gwenny, at seven years old, was an ignorant little 
person and could not read writing. 

In a few days Valerie realised that she must face the 
absoluteness of the separation; at first she had un- 
reasonably hoped, she had thought someone wotdd 
send her news of the return of the child, she had 
cotmted upon a few scrawling, meaningless capitals 
from Gwenny. 

Valerie was always easily touched by the kindness of 
other people, perhaps because of the uncertainty and 
often the unkindness of her up-bringing. She fotmd 
Charley's expressed sympathy and eagerness to cheer 
her all the more generous because of the effort it cost 
him to approach the subject of the child. She also 
accepted the reasonableness of his obviously considering 
it was time, at the end of a few days, that she ceased 
to need cheering. She was, in truth, only then beginning 
to realise how entirely apart from her life Gwenny was 
and must remain, but she saw the justice of Osborne's 

^35 
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point of view, and tried, on the whole tmsuccessfully, 
to live up to it. 

Naturally the least reticent of mortals, she had learned 
in her childhood, and later on in her marriage to 
Charley, the necessity of thinking for and by herself. 
She had learned (with some diffictdty) that Charley 
hated to discuss disagreeable subjects, and was, indeed, 
bored by the discussion of any abstract subjects what- 
soever. She had accepted this without criticism, as the 
way of a man, but she had not therefore ceased to puzzle 
out things in her own way and come to her own 
decisions. 

Her decisions were always arrived at after her own 
fashion, and from her point of view, curiously un- 
influenced by the decisions of generations of wiser 
people. As she had once said to Polly, Valerie had all 
the instincts of the lawless bom. 

Thus, imtil now, she had never, save for short, evil 
moments, doubted the righteousness of what she and 
Charley had done. She had never felt herself guilty 
for leaving her old husband, for it had remained to her 
the only possible thing to have done. 

But now she had seen Gwenny it was different. She 
had been such a child herself when she had left her, yotmg 
in years, yotmger in the denial of responsibility with 
which her mother-in-law had cramped her life; she had 
not tmderstood what she was casting aside. 

It still seemed clear to her that feeling as she had 
done to James, to remain with him wotdd have been 
wrong, but she realised now how deeply she had wronged 
her child in leaving him. Yet in leaving him she had 
gained Charley, and it was impossible now to conceive 
a life barren of Charley. 

Starting from the premises of her marriage to James, 
there seemed no right way. Valerie argued out with 
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herself the question of what she ought to have done, but 
she said nothing to Osborne, as she knew his sensible 
view would have been to let the past rest, now there 
was no second way open; and yet Valerie could not 
sleep at nights for the thought of a little frightened 
child, tied in her crib in the dark. 

She gained, at this time, most comfort from Vera 
Carruthers. The girl adored her with the imquestion- 
ing adoration of a schoolgirl's first love. 

Valerie was amused, but she was a little touched and 
flattered too; she had never been at school or much 
with other girls, and this common phase of adolescence 
had escaped her. 

Vera, on her part, had no doubt that for the rest of 
her life she would adore Mrs. Osborne as recklessly as 
she did now. The two took the affair with a certain 
seriousness which showed how yotmg Valerie really 
still was. She talked a little to Vera even of Gwenny, 
and Vera received any small confidence with an ecstatic 
gratitude which invited more. 

Mrs. Carruthers, when she discovered how often her 
daughter found herself at the Osbomes' little house (she 
did not discover it for some time, for Vera had learned 
to be sly) wotdd have endeavoured to crush the friend- 
ship with the heavy-handed authority which always 
forgot that Vera was sixteen and not six; but the 
General, once assured that Valerie had met nothing 
worse than a child at the station that morning, 
remonstrated. 

"It's better for her than to adore the music master," 
he said, "or the tallest boy in the nearest day-school. 
Even I know that a school-girl must adore somebody." 

"She has got her parents and her sisters," said Mrs. 
Carruthers severely; "she need not go and seek out a 
woman of doubtful character " 
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"To whom her mother introduced her/* said the 
General with a laugh. "You'll have to give up being 
charitable now the children are growing up." 

"Well, it's a good thing we are going to Dinard next 
month," said Mrs. Carruthers with a sigh of relief; 
"and till then I'll take Vera out with me more than I 
intended." 

Vera was, indeed, becoming an tmacknowledged 
difficulty to the mother who boasted of her control over 
her children. Sixteen was growing daily a more un- 
manageable age. Vera was making a persistent 
struggle for late dinner and stays, and little knew that 
she sometimes hovered near success. She wept often 
over her figure, and over stmdry childish habits she 
was not allowed to abandon, and raged inwardly 
every night at nine to be sent to bed with Molly. 
The hour was bad enough, but to be sent to bed with 
Molly was the worst — classed with Mollys who was 
four years yoimger, and yet so tall that people might 
be deceived. 

Vera cotdd not have borne it, she said and believed, 
without her dearest Mrs. Osborne, without the meetings 
which contained for her the excitement of a lover's tryst. 
Valerie, it is to be feared, found the meetings a little 
over frequent even at this time, and Osborne once or 
twice remonstrated, astonished. The girl was never out 
of the house, he said, the third time of finding her there, 
and what pleasure Valerie could find in the society of a 

silly flapper ! He did not realise that Valerie would 

have fotmd pleasure in the society of anyone to whom 
she cotdd talk of Gwenny. 

One day, a month after the child had gone, Valerie 
stopped her husband as he was starting for barracks, 
and remarked in an almost too casual tone that she was 
thinking of writing to Polly. 
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"Since we have met," she said not looking at him; 
•'after all, she is my sister " 

"Certainly, I should write," said Osborne, but his 
eyes, too, were turned away. They were both thinking 
of Gwenny, and both of them knew it. 

He paused for a moment, trying to find something 
pleasant to say, some friendly mention of the child: but 
a shameftd jealousy clogged his words; he kissed 
Valerie and left her. 

When she had written she lived in dread of the 
answer. She knew Polly well enough to feel sure of 
finding something disagreeable to face, some carefully 
designed stab. It seemed absurd, when she had 
brought it wilfully upon herself, but the thought of the 
answer lay all day on her mind, woke with her in the 
morning as a vague sense of something disagreeable, 
hatmted her till, as the days passed, it was replaced by 
the fear that there would be no answer at all. 

But the morning after the big dance, where Valerie 
had worn the dress, bought at the expense of her 
journey to London — a journey that had and would cost 
her more than she even now guessed — the morning after, 
as she opened lazy eyes on a long awake world, she saw 
Polly's answer lying on the tray with her tea. 

Charley had, of necessity, been gone for some time, 
and Valerie was, for once, glad to be alone. So, she 
could receive the stabs in PoUy's letter unobserved, and 
need not heed the betrayal of her too easily read face. 
She caught up the letter and tore the envelope across 
with shaking fingers. 

"My dear Valerie," wrote Polly in her cramped, up- 
right hand; "I feel much flattered by your letter, but 
cannot believe there is anything in my quiet life which 
would interest you in the gay whirl of yours." 

Valerie laughed unexpectedly. Polly's judgment was 
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so obviotisly formed on the moral tales in which the 
wicked woman drowns her remorse in the dissipations 
of her wild life. 

"There is, however, one thing I feel it my duty to tell 
you " 

Valerie drew a long breath. Polly, like many other 
people, never found it her duty to say agreeable things. 

" — Now that you have shown a certain interest in your 
child. You did not wish to listen to me when I told 
you Gwenny was unkindly treated; you may be equally 
indifferent still, but I shall have done what I can." 

Valerie braced herself for endurance; she knew that 
something was coming which would be hard to bear. 

"The child is ill, very illl am told (for I am naturally 
not in the habit of going to Sir James Palmer's house 
now). Dr. Coles, I know, was sent for late yesterday 
evening, and I quite fear the illness is a serious one. 
As probably no one has thought it necessary to inform 
you, I am doing so, and, if you wish it, will let you have 
further news later on." 

" Polly always exaggerates." 

Valerie, upright in her bed, with white cheeks and 
startled eyes, found herself repeating the words to her- 
self as if she had been a stranger who needed reassuring. 
But she did not believe them; she felt all at once certain 
that Gwenny was going to die. 

And they had not even troubled to tell her. It was 
cruel of James — deeply as he might hate her sow, he 
shotdd have had a little mercy — he sliocild indeed. 
Perhaps Gwenny was even now deadr— had been dead 
last night while her mother danced. They should have 
told her — ^because surely nothings could utterly destroy 
a mother's right to the little child she had borne. And 
yet even Charley believed ^be had lost all right, so small 
wonder if James belie^vd it too. 
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Valerie, while thoughts flashed through her head, was 
dressing with feverish haste, but without any dear idea 
of what she meant to do afterwards. Wild recollections 
of East Lynru were floating through her brain, but 
Valerie, in her way, was level-headed enough, and even 
while she encouraged them she realised their impossi- 
bility. But it seemed equally impossible to do nothing. 

Osborne, coming in fortunately before she was 
dressed, settled the question easily. He was cheeringly 
sure that Gwenny had probably a cold in her head or a 
pain in her inside, as children, he declared confidently, 
often had. Nevertheless, as Valerie was uneasy, a 
telegram would relieve her mind before the end of the 
morning, and nothing was simpler than to send a 
telegram. And when the answer to the telegram came 
he was triumphant 

"No reason to concern yourself." 

What could be more reassuring? What, he said, 
could make it plainer that Polly had, as usual, grossly 
exaggerated? At first Valerie thought so too. She 
even went off to a tennis party quite cheerfully, and 
believed her mind to be entirely relieved. But quite 
suddenly, in the middle of a hard set of tennis, when 
she was not consciously thinking of Gwenny, it struck 
her, as it had struck Osborne at once, that the telegram 
was oddly worded. 

It did not say, "The child is well," or even "No 
reason for concern." The words were, "No reason to 
concern yourself," and Valerie remembered them now 
with an emphasis on the "yourself." 

"No reason to concern yourself." She could not 
imagine how she had been blind enough to take the 
words as reassurance; they seemed to her so plainly 
now the obvious answer for a spiteful woman to make. 
It was no business of Valerie's whetherGwenny was ill or 
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well or whether she lived or died. The translation 
seemed inevitable once it had flashed upon her, so in- 
evitable that she could not believe Charley had shared 
her blindness; she felt intensely impatient to ask him, 
and missed her strokes recklessly in a vain hope to 
hasten an endless set of tennis by inviting defeat. 

When it was over at last, she had scarcely patience to 
wait till she and Charley were alone together; by mis- 
chance a couple of men in his regiment happened to 
walk home with them, and eventually came in and 
stayed till dinner time, a thing that naturally not in- 
frequently happened, and had never been unwelcome te 
the Osbomes' social instincts before. 

Valerie was never rude; she sat with rather a strained 
look in her little face, and did, by instinct, her best to 
be pleasant, even though she knew she thus prolonged 
her waiting. 

But when they were gone, she could not delay, though 
she knew nothing could be done till next day, and it 
was almost dinner-time, and to wait would have been 
kinder to Charley. 

For his part, he took her aroused misgivings very 
quietly; they were not a surprise, for he had never be- 
lieved that Valerie, on reflection, would be content with 
that telegram. 

" I must go and find out — don't you see that I must?" 
pleaded Valerie passionately; "James need never know 
— no one need know. I can go to Polly '* 

"But, from her own account, Polly doesn't seem in a 
very good position for imparting- information," said 
Osborne drily. 

" But / shall find out," said Valerie with shining eyes. 
"Charley, don't you see I must go? My poor little 

child, all alone ! Please say you understand — 

please, darling, say you know I must gol" 
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Her eager aims were rotmd his neck, trying to draw 
his face down to hers; but he could not bring himself to 
be responsive; he did not reptdse her, but he held him- 
self stiffly in her embrace. 

"No/* he said. "I can't say I think so. What's the 
good of it? You made your choice once — for better or 
worse, as may be " 

" For better — ^for better !" said Valerie softly, and 

as he would not bend to her, she took his hand and 
kissed it. 

But she knew she must go all the same. 

Osborne, conscious of the deep jealousy of which he 
was ashamed, was ready to do everything to help her, 
everything except say that he thought her right to go. 
It seemed absurd to him that this was the one thing 
Valerie appeared to want. She wanted him to agree to 
her going, certainly, but she cotdd not be content tmless 
he approved of it too, and he honestly did not approve. 
He could not see any possible outcome but sorrow and 
disappointment to this late-awakened clinging to the 
child. 

"I'll look out your train, Val,*' he said in a tone so 
resolutely pleasant and indifferent that she felt suddenly 
increasingly forlorn. 

"I — ^I suppose you cotddn't possibly come with me?" 
she said in a shaky little voice. 

"Are you mad? Of course not!" said Osborne, and 
then was penitent for his roughness because she looked 
so troubled and so absurdly young with her wide, 
pathetic eyes and her quivering Ups. 



CHAPTER XI 

" Pour la maman, oette analyse est impossible, elle n*aime pas 
son enfant parce qu'il est beau ou laid, intelligent ou absurde, 
qu'il lui ressemble ou ne lui ressemble pas, qu'il a ses goiits et 
sea gestes, ou ne les a pas. Elle Taime parce qu'elle ne peut pas 
faire autrement; c'est une ndcessit^."— G. Droz. 



GREAT NEWTON!" 
Valerie had been absurdly trying to convince 
herself that still one more station lay between her and 
her destination; she had been trying to believe that she 
remembered another as earnestly as if by convincing 
herself she could settle the matter. She was horribly 
afraid; she had been growing more and more afraid as 
each station passed. 

She got up and began to take her bag and rugs from 
the rack, disgusted with herself to find she was absolutely 
shaking with nervousness. She had grown to despise 
her old cowardice; she had certainly grown to believe 
it was a thing of the past. In her easy, pleasant life 
with Charley, she had gained a ready self-possession, 
and remained without suspicion that the old fearfulness 
sheltered beneath it. 

Before starting she had never doubted her power of 
facing, if need be, the lady who she still thought of as 
Miss Falkiner Stubbs. Now she began to have mis- 
givings — fears of a collapse which would make her journey 
worse than futile. If she had only had Charley! It 
seemed that her new cotirage rested on Charley. 

144 
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There was nothing, indeed, to be afraid of yet — 
nothing but the mere possibility of a familiar face on 
the familiar station. Valerie had nearly three miles to 
drive to her old home, and with each mile her heart 
sank lower. 

Ill or well, it seemed so possible, so probable, that 
Gwenny wotdd not want her. For a welcoming, loving 
child it would have been easy to face anything, but 
what reason, what right had ^e to expect Gwenny to 
be welcoming or loving? 

After this, — when once she had made sure that Gwenny 
was happy, and did not need her — ^after this she would 
resolutely turn her thot^hts from her child and forget 
she had ever been anything but Charles Osborne's wife. 

The road grew, with every yard, increasingly familiar, 
familiar to every stone and hedge-bush as no road of 
grown-up life's mere acquaintance can become. There 
was the little low hedge where the woolly lambstails 
might be expected; the bank where she had once found 
a nest with two brown eggs and a blue one, stolen 
before she could discover if it was, as she hoped, a 
cuckoo's. Presently came the entrance, to the little 
lane which was the most delightful walk she knew, 
where small forests of "lords and ladies" grew, 
invaluable to be crushed into "sago" when she kept 
"shop," while untouched they effectively represented 
purchasers. 

She wondered if Gwenny ever came to this fascinating 
lane; she could not, somehow, imagine her playing 
shop with "lords and ladies," or catching tadpoles in 
the drain where the meadow-sweet grew. 

At the last turn of the road, Valerie instinctively shut 
her eyes, for she knew that before her, in straight un- 
broken length, stretched the wall of the deer park which 
once had been hers. She had loved it well ; she could 
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understand and remember the temptation it had held 
for the tmdeveloped little girl who lived opposite it, in 
an ugly little house on the roadside. But she hated to 
see again the price that had bought her. 

Polly came to the door of the ugly little familiar 
house to greet her. 

She said, "Well, Valerie, I really hardly expected 
you would come after aU." 

This was not effusive, but Polly had never been 
effusive, and Valerie did not expect more; was relieved, 
indeed, to receive so much. Polly was by no means 
the person to descend upon unexpectedly with any 
confidence, and Valerie had delayed her telegram till 
the last moment, lest a rettim telegram shotdd forbid 
her coming. 

Polly, indeed, had no thought of forbidding her 
coming. In the dtdness of her life Valerie's visit pro- 
vided a break of excitement, welcome even if not 
altogether pleasant; something to think about, to look 
back on with a shocked thrill, for many an uneventful 
day. She was Polly's bit of vicarious romance, the 
more interesting because the interest must needs be a 
secret and disapproving one. 

How is Gwenny," said Valerie, breathlessly. 
I have no idea," said Polly calmly. "Valerie, do 
pay the man; I very much dislike having his horse 
there, pawing up the gravel. I suppose you aren't 
going back to-night?" 

"I don't know," said Valerie uncertainly; "I — I 
thought you wotdd be able to tell me about Gwenny " 

"Naturally," said Polly; and Valerie, with absurd 
relief found that the stiff indignation of her sister's 
manner was not directed against her; "/ thought so 
too. I ventured yesterday to believe that it was not 
tmnatural for an aunt to express some interest in her 
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niece. I put myself to the trouble of going to Sir 
James Palmer's house to inquire for my sister's child, 
and I was refused permission to see her." 

"OhI" said Valerie. "Why? She isn't so ill as 
that — it wasn't because she is so ill?" 

" I entertain no doubt it was because that woman is 
utterly devoid of all decency and consideration," said 
Polly trenchantly. "Valerie, there is onty cold mutton 
for lunch — ^you gave me no time — and no doubt you 
can't eat it?" 

" Then you don't think she is really ill?" 

"She is certainly ill," said Polly; "that woman is 
enough to kill anybody. Any one would have believed 
that the child's aunt — ^when there is nothii^ she can 
blame rtu for " 

"But don't you know what is the matter with 
Gwenny?" 

" How should I know ? They did talk of scarlet 
fever, but it seems there is nothing said of infection 
now. I believe it's late hours and unwholesome feeding 
myself — a child of seven sitting up till eleven or twelve f 
If the woman's in a good temper, that is — if she isn't, 
Gwenny is packed oS at five or six in the afternoon in 
disgrace. I believe myself the creature drinks. But 
she has them all under her thtmib — the servants 
are jn terror, and Sir James can't call his soul his 
own; and before old Lady Palmer died she daren't 
even ask for what she wanted without that woman's 



Valerie turned a startled face to her sister; of all she 
had heard, this gave her the clearest, the most surprising 
conception of the woman who filled her deserted place. 
She who had defeated and dethroned Lady Palmer 
must indeed be stroi^, and unlikely to yield a jot of her 
power. 
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'*And all along Lady Palmer wanted James to marry 
her!" said Valerie in amazed retrospection. 

''She made him marry her," said Polly grimly; "and 
she had time enoxigh to regret it afterwards." 

Valerie had an instant's wonder if Lady Palmer had 
ever regretted the child-wife whose coming she had 
opposed so bitterly, whose life she had made so difficult. 
Valerie wotdd never know, for she cotdd never 
leam now, and she had never guessed then how dear 
she had become to the hard old woman who had ruled 
her. 

"I can't see what good your coming can do," said 
Polly. "However, here's the cold mutton, and I told 
them to make mint sauce " 

Valerie's eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

" Oh, how good of you — ^how very — ^veiy kind of you, 
PoUy!" she cried. 

"Humph! — I'm glad you are so easily pleased," said 
Polly. 

Valerie did not try to explain; she knew it was 
useless to attempt to explain to Polly that it was the 
thought, the little kindness, when she was feeling so 
forlorn, that touched her. 

Cold mutton had always been a prominent item in 
Polly's austere housekeeping, and she had, on principle, 
almost invariably denied Valerie's perverted desire to 
add interest to it with mint sauce. 

"It is so good of you to remember," Valerie could 
not help saying. 

"It's not hard to remember such an extraordinary 
taste," said Polly gruffly. 

Valerie, snubbed, seated herself in silence. She knew 
now what she must do, but she was very much a&aid. 

" Polly," she said ," I must go and see Gwenny myself; 
there is nothing else to be done." 
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Polly was carving the cold mutton; she let her 
knife and fork drop, and stared at Valerie in genuine 
amazement. 

" You gol" she cried; "what possible use would it be 
for you to go when / couldn't get in? " 

"/ shall. get in," said Valerie. 

"You wotdd be turned away at the door," said Polly; 
"a pleasant position! But I shan't dream of letting 
you go — I certainly won't let you put yourself in such 
an impossible position." 

"Are the servants all changed?" 

"Are they indeed? I should think they are — changed 
about once a week. She can't keep a servant I They 
say she beats them " 

"I suppose the farm gate will be open?" said Valerie, 
pursuing her own thoughts. 

"Don't talk nonsense; you are not going," said 
Polly, exactly as she might have said it a dozen 
years ago. 

But Valerie smiled and shook her head, though she 
had grown very white. With so much that was harder 
before her, it became almost easy to oppose Polly. In 
the end, Polly, surprisingly easily conquered, was with 
difficulty restrained from insisting on going too. Indeed, 
she was injured in the extreme by Valerie's gentle 
persistence. She felt sure, she said and thought, that 
Valerie could do nothing without her, that she was 
absolutely and obviously incapable of facing the situa- 
tion. 

Valerie, with a misgiving at the bottom of her nund, 
said little but stood to her point; she knew too well 
Polly's easily roused rudeness, her lust for battle. 

But she was almost sorry she had rejected even this 
belligerent support when she found herself, very small 
and solitary, making her way up the wide avenue which 
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had once been hers, and where she had now less right 
to come than anyone in the world. 

She had met nobody; by using the farm gate she 
had been able to cut into the drive out of sight of the 
big gates and the lodge, and for a long time she 
walked on under the trees with the world to herself. 
But at the last wind of the drive, when, with a leaping 
heart she was gathering her courage to meet the full 
view of the windows of the house, the sound of approach- 
ing wheels cast her into an tmreasoning panic. She 
had come prepared, strung to face anything and anyone, 
or at least she believed so, but the tmcertainty, the 
minutes of doubt as to what and who would come 
rotmd the comer — this was more than she could 
endure. 

By instinct, at first slowly, held back by her will» 
then more quickly as the wheels drew nearer, she sought 
and fotmd the shelter of the great rhododendron bushes 
that made the avenue gorgeous in the spring, and were 
now a bushy mass of green. She was ashamed, she 
was miserably ashamed, but she drew all the more 
carefully into their shelter, for to be fotmd in hiding 
would have been absolutely unendurable. She threw 
a swift thought to Charley, and for a moment saw her 
possible discovery from his point of view, and believed 
that for this he could not forgive her. The next, all 
her other thoughts were swallowed up by the one dread 
lest she should be seen. 

For rotmd the turn swept a mail-phaeton with the 
former Miss Falkiner Stubbs on the box and Sir James 
Palmer by her side. 

**My phaeton!" flashed through Valerie's head, with 
an absurd stab of indignation. 

Sir James had bought it when he married, and was 
wont to take Valerie for drives in it, drives that seemed 
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to her endless, behind a pair of safe horses driven at 
a decorous pace. 

The new wife had altered the pace, Valerie thought, 
as they flashed past her, and she felt sorry for James, 
who, she suspected, was not happy on his high seat. 

Even when they had passed out of sight, she stayed 
where she was for a little while, for the sight of the 
thing she knew well had somehow absurdly come as 
a shock. She hated, she unreasonably hated, to see, as 
her thoughts formed it to her. Miss Palkiner Stubbs 
driving her mail-phaeton. 

This was so absurd, that she presently laughed at 
herself, and started, with a lighter heart, for the house. 
It was such an unexpected stroke of fortune that Sir 
James and his wife should both be out — ^it made every- 
thing almost easy. Had she known it, the rest of her 
life lay at the mercy of this small chance. Had Sir 
James and Lady Palmer started half an hour later for 
their drive, Valerie might have been a happy woman 
— ^at least she wotdd have had an easier life. Yet 
possibly she never really regretted it. 

The whole thing was absurdly simple. The hall- 
door lay hospitably open as was its wont, and Valerie, 
trembling a little, walked in with none to say her nay. 
One staring maid she met in a passage upstairs, and 
told her calmly, with an assurance which she herself 
fotmd more astonishing than did the maid, that she was 
going to see Miss Gwendolen. 

"Her ladyship said Miss Gwendolen wasn't to see 
anyone," said the maid, but without confidence, for this 
was none of her business, and the strange lady looked 
as if she knew what she was about. 

"It's all right," said Valerie, outwardly bold. 

Chance remained in her favour. She ventured to ask 
no questions, and realised that if Gwenny's nursery had 
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been changed she must be prepared for difficulty and 
delay. She hesitated outside the green swing door, 
then pushed it gently open and went very softly down 
the passage. The night nursery door was at the end, 
and it lay half open; she felt this an encouragement, 
and she went towards it eagerly, but though she was 
very quiet the matting in the passage did not drown 
her steps as a carpet would have done. 

"Is that you, Jane?" said a fretful little voice. 

A rush of crimson flooded Valerie's face; she had 
found her child, but with the finding swept back the 
ignored misgivings as to the feelings of Gwenny. 
Valerie stood still for a moment, trying to assure her 
courage in case Gwenny were not glad to see her, in 
case she was angry because her mother and not the 
absent Jane came at her call. 

**Is that you, Jane?" said the little voice again with 
a hint of tears; **don*i tease me! If you don't come 
I shall get up." 

"It's not Jane — ^it's — ^it's mother," said Valerie, and 
stood, her hand on the door, hesitating. 

"Ohl " cried Gwenny, and sat suddenly up in bed. 

For a moment they looked at each other in silence; 
Gwenny, white-faced, with deep lines under her violet 
eyes; Valerie, with the most intense longing she had 
ever felt that her child should not repulse her. 

Then, with a sudden, swift movement, she was across 
the room and had gathered the little thing into her 
arms, and Gwenny did not resist; instead, she gradually 
nestled closer till her head lay against her mother's 
shoulder, and Valerie could feel her child's heart 
throbbing against hers. And little loving words came 
as easily from her lips as if she had had the years of most 
mothers to learn them in. 

It was so good, so unspeakably better than any 
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meeting she had ever dreamed of, that for a while she 
remembered nothing else. It was Gwenny, and not 
she, who first thought of the future. 

"Are you really my mother — really and truly?" she 
said softly. 

"Really and truly, you disbelieving little thing/' said 
Valerie, holding her close. 

"Then I'll go with you — I'll go away to that horrid 
little house and stay with you," said Gwenny. 

And still Valerie lived in the present; her heart 
leaped with pride and happiness; she gave no thought 
to ways and means. 

"I can't stay here," cried Gwenny, and suddenly her 
little hands tightened their grips and her voice fell to 
a thick whisper; "I can't — I can't! But don't tell 
her — promise you won't tell her ! " 

"Darling, no, you know I won't. But what is wrong 
with my little girl? Tell mother what has made you 
ill?" 

"I'm not ill," said Gwenny quickly, "I'm only hot, 
and my legs go wiggle-waggle. I am quite well. 
Mother, take me away before the other one comes back 
take me now — I'm frightened — 



"Never mind, my sweet, never mind; I'm here. 
She shan't frighten you — she shan't dare to frighten 
you!" 

Valerie threw a fierce glance round the empty room ; 
at the moment she could have faced — she would have 
rejoiced to face — the whole assembled household with 
the new mistress at their head. 

"But I can't sleep in the dark — ^if I go vrith you you 
won't make me sleep in the dark?" said Gwenny, still 
in the same strained whisper, her lips near her mother's 
ear. 

"Of course you shan't — ^you shall have lamps " 
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"And I need only eat what I like, and I won't be 
whipped if I tell lies? " 

"You shall do just what you like " Valerie 

promised recklessly. 

"Then I don't mind if you are wicked," said 
Gwenny; " I /ife^ you wicked." 

Valerie made no answer. There was so much that 
was very sweet in this meeting that she would not let 
small things prick her. But she was roused to the 
present, and she began to consider rapidly what was 
the best thing to do. 

"Take me away before she comes backl" repeated 
Gwenny urgently, again and again, and suddenly she 
was clinging to Valerie, quivering from head to foot. 

"What's that? What's that?" she gasped. "She's 
coming — she's coming — and it's too late — ^it's all too late! 

It was not easy to soothe and reassure her. In her 
passion of indignation, Valerie herself would have 
welcomed the coming of the woman who had been 
tmkind to her child. But no one came, and from the 
loneliness and neglect grew a fresh reason for anger. 

She would have gladly taken Gwenny from her bed 
and dressed her and left her not another moment 
beneath her step-mother's roof; but, as she had time 
to think, she tmderstood this was impossible. She 
did not know how far Gwenny was really ill, and the 
September evening was drawing in and was a little 
cold and raw; and she had no carriage tmless she 
drove boldness so far as to order one of James'. The 
idea for a moment appealed to the roused Valerie of 
this afternoon, but its success seemed too doubtful, 
and beyond lay the difficulty of the absence of trains. 
She knew there was no train that left Great Newton 
so late in the day except a luggage train at nine in 
the evening, which went in the wrong direction. 
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"Gweony," she said geatly, "you must listen to 
me very carefully. I can't take you away to-day, 
because it is too late for the train, and if I took you 
to Aunt Polly's — she — Lady Palmer could only come 
and try and take you from me. But I will come for 
you to-morrow morning — I will come with a carriage 
and take you straight away " 

"Nol Now — now — now!" shrieked Gwenny, clinging 
to her; "you must take me now — this minute — I am 
quite well — I can walk, very far, and sleep in the 
grass." 

Her fetation, her terror was so great that Valerie 
found it the hardest, the most ungratefitl task to soothe 
and convince her. And yet the more the child shivered 
and sobbed in her arms, the more she realised that 
Gwenny was not fit for the cold and excitement of a 
journey that evening. 

"I will come back to-morrow — I will surely come 
bade to-morrow," Valerie repeated again and again, 
but the child would not believe her. 

"It's no good — if you come she won't let me go^ 
it's no goodi" she sobbed hopelessly. 

"Yes, she will let you go — I will make her let you 
go," said Valerie, with a set white face. 



CHAPTER XII 

" There children dwell who know no parent's care; 
Parents who know no children's love dwell there." 

Orabbb. 



<i 



TTTHAT will Charley say?" 



** He will say I did the only possible thing." 

Valerie's answer came almost too readily; Polly 
cotdd see that she had not suggested a new idea. 

"What will Charley say?" 

The thought had become unpleasantly insistent even 
on the way back to Polly's cottage, and all the night 
through it refused to be dismissed. Valerie, who had 
still a youthful power of sleep, kept on waking up 
suddenly with visions of Charley angry, Charley 
offended, worst of all, Charley hurt and vexed. 

They had never quarrelled, they had scarcely even 
disagreed; there was nothing except her instinct to 
tell her that he wotdd condemn what she was going 
to do; and yet she knew well he wotdd condemn 
it utterly; she knew, without having ever formulated 
her knowledge to herself, his extreme dislike of any 
unusual action, anything which differentiated them 
from other people. And she hated to vex him. 

She tried not to think of him, she tried to fix her 
thoughts entirely on the next day, and not to look 
beyond the difficulties that lay immediately before 
her. Afterwards, she would be no longer alone, for 

xs6 
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she Icnev very well that though her husband might 
disapprove, he would not leave her without help. 

It was, indeed, useless to look beyond the immediate 
present, which held complication enough. She meant 
to take Gwenny away, but in the morning light the 
thing did not seem so ea^ as it had done in the glow 
of her burning indignation the evenii^ before. She 
could not again expect to find the house open to her, 
and the new Lady Palmer was obviously not a person 
to be trampled upon with ease. 

Valerie's small face was very white and drawn when 
she got into the rickety old cab that Great Newton 
had produced in answer to a telegram, but she smiled 
bravely to Polly, who stood, disapproving, on the 
cottage step. 

"Well, I've done my best to stop you, and I c<M't, 
60 there's an end of it," said Polly grimly; "you know 
I consider you are acting madly " 

" I daresay I am," said Valerie in a depressed voice. 

"And of course they won't let you keep her, and it 
will be all the worse for her. Poohl never mind the 
cabman; do you imagine he doesn't know, or won't 
know to-morrow, all about it?" 

"Good-bye, and thank you for being so kind," said 
Valerie wistfully ; for according to her lights, Polly had 
been kind. 

Valerie wondered if the cabman really did know all 
about it. It was not unlikely, for he probably knew 
who she was, and after this morning, unless she swore 
him to secrecy, all the country-side would have some- 
thing to talk about. She wondered idly if Charley 
would most loathe the gossip or an appeal to the 
cabman to prevent it. 

She drew back into the cab and made herself as 
Knall as possible as the big gates swung open ; for the 
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lodge -keepers alone were unchanged since her going, 
and if she saw them she could not show them a blank 
face, nor could she smile and nod as though her return 
was the most natural thing in the world. 

And once more (for the last time in her life she 
thought) she followed the winding of the shady drive 
which, on a morning like this, with sunshine streaming 
through the trees, she had always thought the prettiest 
place in the world. There were, as yet, only a few 
bare branches; green and bronze and deep red gold, 
the leaves gleamed in the sun. Valerie had been wont 
to go out and fill her arms with autumn spoils; once 
or twice she had stolen the little Gwenny to play 
among the gay falleit leaves. 

For a moment, and for the first time, she realised 
how dear her surroundii^s bad been to her, how much 
that was material she had left behind. Then she 
flushed with shame, for even to compare the Hall 
with the little house in Kingshill seemed disloyal to 
Charley. And how miserable she had been here; how 
happy, how intensely happy in the ugly little hotise. 

The cab drew up at the door, and the dif5ctilt 
moment had come. 

Valerie looked out, wondering if she should walk 
boldly in as she had done the day before, and found 
the matter settled for her ; for the door was shut. 

She was a httle startled; except in the depths of 
winter, to find this door shut was untisual in the 
extreme; the glass door within had always been a 
sufficient shelter for the small outer hall. She suddenly 
felt that the door must have been shut e^Kcially to 
keep her out. 

"Shall I ring, ma'am?" 

She roused herself with a start. After all, what did 
she know of the new regime which had arisen? It 
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m^bt be, it probably was, the custom of the present 
Lady Pahner to keep her doors shut. 

Valerie fancied ^e remembered that the Palldner 
Stubbs' door had been always shut. In any case, what 
did it matter ? 

"Yes, please ring," she said; "and then come and 
open the cab door. No, you needn't wait till the bell 
is answered. Thank you." 

She ran lightly up the steps, with an exaggerated 
air of ease whidi was for the benefit of the cabman. 
She was horribly frightened; she was even conscious 
of an unexpected and alarming weakness in her legs, 
whi<di, if it increased, would complicate matters. When 
the door was opened, she started as violently as if this 
was the very last thing she had expected. 

The strange butler was a relief. He stood in the 
doorway and confronted her with a reassuringly blank 
face. 

She took a step forward, and said as resolutely as 
she coiild, "I have come to see Miss Gwendolen." 
But the butler made no motion to let her pass; he 
still stood blocking the doorway with his solid, respect- 
able form. 

" I regret to say, ma'am. Miss Gwendolen is in bed." 
he said; "she isn't well enough to see anyone this 



"She can see me," said Valerie with an air of con- 
fidence. " It's all right." 

"I am afraid not, ma'am," said the butler respect- 
fully; "I have her ladyship's orders. 'No one this 
morning.'" 

"Tien I will see her ladyship," said Valerie, and 
grew very white. 

"Certainly; I will tell her ladyship," said the butler, 
and he shut the door. This seemed, tmder the dream- 
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stances, such a strange thing for a well-trained servant 
to do, that Valerie's conviction increased that he had 
received a special order for this morning. But at the 
thought of meeting Lady Palmer her courage rose with 
her anger. 

She was kept waiting on the steps for what seemed 
a long time, but as she waited her growing anger lent 
her support; she felt so increasingly sure that Lady 
Palmer was aware of her presence and that she was 
trying to crush her courage. Now she remembered it, 
the butler had not even asked for her name. 

She held her head very high, her soft little face had 
a look of most tmusual pride and firmness when she 
faced the man again. 

"Her ladyship will see you for a moment, but she 
regrets that she is much occupied," was the message to 
which Valerie gave no answer save a slight inclination 
of her head, as she followed the man into the house. 

As they crossed the hall. Lady Palmer came slowly 
down the wide stairs. She had changed very little; 
just a suggestion of a beginning to spread had come to 
her figure, and her face had hardened into marked lines, 
but otherwise the five years had only added an air of 
success and satisfaction with life. For her, the Hall 
and the deer park had sufficed. 

"Good-morning," she said icily; "you may go, 
Jennings; I will speak to-— this lady — ^here." 

Suddenly Valerie was no longer nervous; she felt 
she cotdd face this hard woman with a surprising in- 
difference. 

" I have come to see my child," she said. 

"Ah — I was told you were in the neighbourhood, but 
I own I scarcely expected a visit " 



" I have come to see my child," repeated Valerie. 
" I regret to say that is impossible." 
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"I must ask you to let me pass," said Valerie 
qtiietly. 

"Urs. Osborne, please don't be unreasonable," said 
Lady Palmer, her lips compressed. "We have already 
done perhaps more than we ought to meet your wishes. 
But our pity for you must not make us forget what is 
due to the child." 

" Perhaps I bad better say at once that I mean to see 
her — that nobody shall prevent me from seeii^; her," 
said Valerie; a strange Valerie, with shining ^es and 
glowing cheeks. 

" I was under the impression that all this had been 
arranged at the time of the divorce," said Lady Palmer, 
raising her eyebrows. 

"Nothing could be arranged that would keep me 
from my child when she is cruelly treated," said 
Valerie. She had definitely thrown down the gauntlet 
now, and she was glad. She flung the other woman a 
look of defiance which she meant to be crushing ; it was 
not her fault that she looked like a child pretending to 
be ai^ry. 

"You consider I am cruel to Gwendolen?" 

"I know you. are!" 

"Realty? I scarcely think Gwendolen would agree 
with you." 

"You don't know that she has told me everything?" 
said Valerie quickly; "I may as well tell you, Lady 
Palmer, that I do not intend to leave my child any 
longer at your mercy. I have come to take her away." 

If Lady Palmer was surprised, she allowed no sign 
of it to escape her. She only looked at Valerie steadily 
for a moment; then she said, "In that case, perhaps 
you had better see her after all. I don't think you will 
find she wants to go. Will you kindly come upstairs." 

" I would rather go alone." 
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"I am a&aid I can't agree to that," said Lady Palmer 
politely; "I regret it, but my husband would not for- 
give me if I consented. I fear I am doing wrong as it 
is in allowing you to see her. You are aware that she 
is not well?" 

"What is wrong with her?" 

"Nothing of aay importance, I assure you. She is 
run down — she is growing fast " 

Valerie made no answer: she did not believe this 
explanation of Gwenny's illness. She followed Lady 
Palmer upstairs and along passages in a silence that 
remained tmbroken till they reached the nurseiy. 

Lady Palmer was in advance; at the door she 
hesitated for a moment, and for just that moment it 
seemed to Valerie she repented her acquiescence, and 
would have withdrawn it if it had not been too late. 
But almost immediately she threw open the door with 
an sir of calm confidence. 

Gwenny was sitting up in bed, a small, excited per- 
son, with bright eyes and red spots on her cheeks. 

"Gwenny, here is your motiier," said Lady Palmer 
smoothly, but her eyes were fixed rather oddly on the 
child, and Gwenny, too, looked at her. 

" She tells me you want to go avay with her. Is that 
true?" said Lady Palmer slowly. 

There was a little pause; Gwenny.' with parted lips, 
stared, like a hypnotised child, at her stepmother. 

Lady Palmer had brought ice into the air. Valerie 
could not force herself to go, as she had done so easify 
the day before, and take the child in her arms. She 
moved, with an effort, to the bed and took one of 
Gwenny's limp little hands in hers. 

" Darling. I have come for you as I promised," she 
sud with an effort. But Gweni^ took no notice of 
her. 
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"Is it true? Do you want to go with her?" repeated 
Lady Palmer gently. 

"No," said Gwenny in an odd breathless voice,. 

Valerie gave a sharp exclanjation. 

"She also believes I am cruel to you. Is that true, 
Gwenny ? I wish you to tell her yourself if that is true." 

"No," said Gwenny again. 

"When I have punished you it has been only for your 
good?" 

"Yes." 

"And you love me, don't youT" 

"Yes." 

I#ady Pabner said no more; she turned slowly to 
Valerie, with triumph in her face. 

Valerie had grown very white. She saw, it seemed 
to her, again in her child the weakness which for years 
had made her own life unhappy. 

"What is the use of making her speak like that," she 
cried passionately; "do you think I can't see that she 
doesn't mean it — that she is afraid of you." 

"I don't fancy you will get her to say anything else," 
said Lady Palmer indifferently. 

Valerie did not answer her. Instead she turned to 
Gwenny and tried to draw her closer, tried to make her 
look at her. 

"Gwenny," she said eagerly, "don't be afraid. You 
are going away with me, so no one can be imkind to you 
any more. You haven't forgotten yesterday, have 
you, darling? You have only to get up and come 
with mother " 

'But Gwenny made no move. 

"There's a cab at the door," said Valerie, forcing a 
smile, "just as I said there would be. Come, Gwen, let 
me dress yon. Don't you know mother can take care 
of you?" 
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"Why don't you say what you want to do, Gwenny?" 
said Lady Pahner, smiling confidently. 

But Gwenny only lay back among the pillows with 
rather a dreary little sigh. 

Valerie looked at her; such a different Gwenny from 
the eager, responsive little thing of the day before. If 
she had been sure that Lady Palmer's presence had 
alone worked the change, she wotdd have known what 
to do ; but she cotdd not help remembering that Gwenny 
had changed once before with the coming of the morning. 

"Gwenny," said Lady Palmer, "you have given this 
lady a great deal of trouble. It is a pity she did not know 
what an tmtruthftd little girl you are. She really 
thought you wanted to go away." 

The triumphant contempt in her voice would have 
made Valerie wince at any other time; now her mind 
was too entirely concentrated on the desire of saving 
Gwenny to heed anything that only affected herself. 

"I did think so," she said, "and I think so still. 
Gwenny," she was trying to draw the child's eyes to 
hers, but Gwenny wotdd not look at her, "you are not 
going to let me go away all alone, are you? You 
remember you made me promise to come back? You 
remember the plans we made ?" 

In the following silence Lady Palmer laughed softly 
to herself. 

"I think," she said, "I do think I am very forbearing. 
I don't fancy you quite tmderstand Gwenny, Mrs. — ^Mrs. 
Osborne. She is only seven years old, but she likes to 
be comfortable — and amused. I daresay she was put 
out yesterday, and bored with having to stay in bed. 
You don't tmderstand that, I am sorry to say, it is 
impossible to believe anything she says." 

Valerie turned on her sharply. 

"Then why do you want to keep her?" she cried; 
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"why can't you let me have her? You can't want her— 
you can't really want her." 

"But I feel obliged to consider my duty to her and 
to my husband," said Lady Palmer stiffly; "I consider 
it my duty to do my best for Gwendolen. She is 
perhaps not altogether to blame for her fatdts — ^and 
everything has been against her. Gwenny — " Lady 
Palmer had come to the opposite side of the bed and 
bent over the child, laying a large firm hand on her 
arm, — ^"Gwenny, tell that lady once for all that you 
love me and do not want to leave me and your father." 

"No, I can't go," said Gwenny in a low voice. 

"And you love me?" 

"Yes, Hove you." 

Lady Palmer released the child and stood up with 
stem eyes on Valerie. 

"I hope you are satisfied," she said; "there is, of 
course, a sentimental idea that a child must love its 
mother, but in Gwenny's case I fail to see how you can 
expect it. Is it reasonable to think that you can desert 
your child at your pleasure, and when the fancy moves 
you, find her waiting your nod? Gwenny doesn't love 
you — ^why should she?" 

Valerie had suddenly ceased to be angry ; all that the 
other said was true — she knew it was true, and a dtdl 
red grew in her white face. 

" I needn't have let you in — most people would not have 
let you in," Lady Palmer went on, aware she had im- 
pressed; "but I did, because I want the thing settled once 
for all. We — ^James and I— don't want to be troubled 
any further. You didn't think the child worth keeping 
once, and now, legally or morally, you have no claim — 
none. Please tmderstand, once for all, that whether she 
is well treated or ill, whether she is glad or sorry, lives 
or dies, has nothing to do with you." 
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The worst was, it was all true. Valerie was beaten; 
she had nothing further to say or do in that house. 
She turned slowly away, with pain it is true, but also 
with a sharp, tinexpected feeling of relief. It was all 
going to be the same again — she and Charley, with 
nothing between them, no necessity for explanation or 
disagreement. She had done her best, she had tried 
her hardest, and of course it was quite possible that she 
was entirely mistaken, and there was no need to pity 
Gwenny or try to save her. 

She moved slowly to the door with such an obvious 
change of manner that Lady Palmer believed the 
battle was won. 

It was very nearly won. Valerie, when she reached 
the door had no other intention, than to pass out and 
leave behind her child. 

But at the very last she turned and looked back at 
Gwenny, and for the first time Gwenny was looking at her. 
She had drawn herself upright in her bed, her lips were 
parted, her little fingers tightly grasped the sheet. She said 
nothing, but she looked at her mother, and her eyes were 
full of grief and reproach, and most of all of an agony of 
fear, a fear far too great for any little child to have to bear. 

It was the affair of a moment. In a moment, before 
Lady Palmer had time to realise that in the gaining of it 
the victory was lost, in a moment Valerie was back by her 
child's side, with all the hesitation swept out of her face. 

"Gwenny," she said in a quiet voice, "get up and 
dress quickly. Where are your clothes? — I can only see 
your frock " 

She took no notice of Lady Palmer; and she, in the 
first astonishment, her breath absolutely taken away by 
the sudden change in Valerie, fotmd no words. 

"Are they in the cupboard or the drawers?— quick, 
darling," said Valerie. 
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"Mrs. Osborne — ^may I ask what you mean- 



»f 



"Or in the next room? Tell me, sweetheart — ohr 
Valerie gave a sharp exclamation, and tears sprang to 
her eyes. 

For, under her nightgown, Gwenny was dressed. 

She was ready and waiting, and her mother had nearly, 
so nearly, failed her. Her poor little cowardly child! 
Her mother had almost left her to what she so keenly 
dreaded. 

"Thank God I looked backl" cried Valerie. 

"Mrs. Osborne, may I ask what you are doing?" 
said Lady Palmer sharply. "Are you aware that the 
child has been ordered to remain in bed ? I cannot allow 
you to take her up — it is not safe " . 

"I am going to risk it," said Valerie, and already the 
nightgown was off and she was fastening the little &ock. 

"But / am not going to risk it, and it concerns me 
considerably more than you, as I shall have to nurse 
her. Gwenny, get into bed." 

"There, Gwen — your hat " said Valerie, tmheeding. 

"Gwenny, get into bed." 

Gwenny trembled all over. She kept her face hidden 
against her mother, and her little hands grasped her 
mother's dress. 

Lady Palmer moved across the room and rang the 
bell. 

"Excuse me, Mrs. Osborne," she said, "I do not 
intend to have a scene, but you must know I can't allow 
the child to go with you. It is not, I regret to say, that 
I shotdd be sorry to part with her, but I cannot 
consider you a fit person to bring up a child naturally 
evil-minded, tmtruthful, and disobedient " 

Valerie held the little shivering thing closer. Be she 
what she might her mother had no right to blame her. 

" Lady Palmer, I thank you for any kindness you may 
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have shown to the child, and I — I cannot understand 
how you have borne to be cruel," said Valerie; "but 
she is mine. If I am not fit to have her, I — I will try 
to be. Come Gwenny." 

For a moment she feared that Lady Palmer wotdd 
stop their going by force. But she only smiled a bitter 
little smile, and followed them out of the room. A 
maid was coming along the passage — ^not hurrying 
herself, in the probability that it was Miss Gwendolen 
who had rung, but not venturing to neglect the sununons 
lest it shotdd be someone more important. 

"Maggie," said Lady Palmer quietly, "please go 
very quickly and tell Sir James I want to see him in 
the hall — ^now — at once. He is in his study. Go your- 
self — don't wait to give the message to Parker." 

The girl turned and flew swiftly down the passage; 
to her, who had never before ventured into the precincts 
of her master, to her also the day was a memorable one. 

"Perhaps you may consider the child's father has 
a right to interfere," said Lady Palmer. 

Valerie made no answer. Her whole mind was 
concentrated on getting Gwenny out of the house. She 
was very much afraid of being stopped ; it wotdd be so 
easy for Lady Palmer to stop her forcibly. 

Lady Palmer, on her side was thinking swiftly. The 
idea of forcible prevention had crossed her mind, but 
it was intensely repugnant to her. It would mean a 
scandal, a nine days' wonder for the whole cotmtryside. 
Better than that to let the woman take the child, and to 
reclaim her in due course of the law. For naturally 
Valerie had no right, no smallest right, though she did 
not seem to know it. 

Lady Palmer had been touched in her tenderest 
point, her love of power, and her heart was hot with 
anger. Valerie, for the moment, seemed hard to reach; 
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but there was Gwenny, the child who for years had 
rejoiced or feared at her stepmother's pleasure, and so 
satisfied her strange vanity. And therefore on their 
way to the hall, an uncomfortable party of three, she 
talked to Gwenny. 

"A silly little girl," she called her; "she would be 
obliged to ptinish her when she came back, and didn't 
Gwenny tmderstand she must come back? If the lady 
took her away her father wotdd send a policeman now, 
to bring her back — of course he would — little girls cotdd 
not be allowed to be disobedient." 

Valerie, drawing the child swiftly on, could feel her 
start and shiver at every threat, and once or twice she 
htmg back so tmdeddedly that it seemed still possible 
Lady Palmer might conquer. 

Sir James was obediently in the hall. Sir James very 
little changed; a trifle stouter perhaps, and less nattily 
attired; certainly less complacent in his manner than 
was his habit. He seemed at once so familiar and so 
aloof; to meet him was like meeting a figure from a 
dream. 

Valerie flushed; she had not realised how much she 
would dislike meeting him. It seemed, somehow, 
hateful, that his child and hers shotdd be between them, 
now that each had other ties. 

"James!" said Lady Palmer in a shaxf voice to 
command, "I have sent for you to use your authority 
and stop this madness. Mrs. Osborne has taken up the 
idea that Gwendolen is ill-treated. Theref orls^ ^he has 
forced the sick child out of her bed at the risk of her life. 
It is no business of mine, I am sure. Please speak to 
her; tell her you can't allow it." 

"I — I can't allow it — certainly not," said Sir James, 
very red and embarrassed. 

There was an absurd similarity between his subjugated 
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manner and Gwenny's. He, as she had done, repeated 
his lesson with quite literal obedience. 

"James," said Valerie softly, "let me have Gwenny — 
be generous and let me have her! She isn't happy here 
— ^you must know she isn't happy, and such a little child 
should be happy. Do let me have her!" 

Sir James had his eyes on the grotmd: perhaps he did 
not like to look at the girl who had once been his; per- 
haps he knew or guessed that Gwenny had not had all 
the love and kindness that is the first right of a child. 
As Valerie finished speaking, he threw a swift look to 
his wife, a look of appeal and fear, and — ^yes — ^faith — ^all 
at once. Valerie saw he really believed in her. 

"Tell Mrs. Osborne it is impossible, James, and tell 
her why," said Lady Palmer. " He wishes to spare you, 
Mrs. Osborne, but if you persist, you make it impossible 
to spare you." 

"I — I think we have done as much and more than 
you cotdd expect," said Sir James, "in allowing the 
child to go and see you. If — ^if you take advantage of 
our generosity, you force us to regret it. — It is my duty 
to avoid exposing my child to — ^to evil influences " 

He spoke stiffly; still with the air of repeating a 
lesson. Valerie wondered if Lady Palmer had supplied 
the words as well as the gist of it. It was amazing to 
see James, once so self-assured, thus subjugated. Valerie 
began to feel a sort of admiration for Lady Palmer. 

"James," said Valerie softly, "do you really believe I 
shall be an evil influence for my little child? One may 
— do wrong once and yet not be bad. I am not bad — 
never mind what she tells you." 

"You are a divorced woman at any rate," said Lady 
Palmer sharply; "do you think that is no disadvantage 
to a child?" 

"I know it is," said Valerie. 
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'* James, tell her at once that you forbid her to take 
the child." 

" I am afraid I mtist forbid it/' said Sir James, but he 
did not speak harshly ; he had never been harsh. " I am 
very sorry, but you will understand that I cannot allow 
it — ^I cannot." 

The little hand dosed more tightly roimd Valerie's; 
the little figure pressed more closely to her side. If 
Gwenny was given up to justice now, she knew it would 
go ill with her. Valerie realised the long strain was 
hard on the child; she realised, too, the uselessness of 
discussion. 

She turned and walked quietly away. The inner hall 
door lay open; Valerie passed through with Gwenny 
clinging to her, through the little outer hall, down the 
steps to the waiting cab. 

Nobody tried to stop her. She knew that James 
started froward eagerly, but Lady Palmer checked him. 

*' Let her go," she said in a high, angry voice; "we can 
send for her when we like — ^if she isn't the first to want 
to come back — ^I know Gwenny. Let the little — devil 
go." 



CHAPTER XIII 

"Mass il est, me direc-vous, des enfants indomptables, des 
esprits rebelles et r6volt^ dds le berceau. Btes vous bien sCir 
que le premier mot qu'ils ont entendu dans la vie n'a pas 6X6 la 
cause de ces mauvais penchants?"— G. Droz. 

"TT certainly/' said Charley, "was extremely land of 

-■• the Palmers to let you have Gwenny." 

He spoke with an air of almost too great cheerfulness 
and satisfaction. Valerie knew that he was not really 
pleased. How wotdd it be when he knew what had 
happened? 

She came to him and slid her arms roimd his neck, 
and drew his face down and kissed it. 

"I seem to have been away so long from you/* she 
said; "so many things have happened — so very much 
has happened." 

She did not know how she was to tell him ; she felt so 
sure that he wotdd not approve of what she had done 
that her courage melted away. 

She thought of Gwenny, lying, worn out and over 
excited, in bed upstairs, and she could not regret. But 
what wotdd Charley say? 

"Something rather jolly has happened since you 
went," he said, without noticing her silence; "Marion 
has asked us to go to them when we are free — ^what do 
you say to that?" 

"Marion ?" 

Z79 
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''William's wife. Do you see what it means, Val? 
First William and Marion, and then the lot of them will 
come rotmd " 



Valerie grew very red. She knew that Charley's 
family meant a great deal to him, and that he had felt 
the break with them, little as he had ever said. And 
William was his eldest brother. William he admired, in 
a clannish way which touched Valerie while it amused 
her a little too. 

And now the mighty William was ready to condone 
their iniquity. He had probably heard that they had 
been at the General's dance, thought Valerie with a little 
smile. 

*'I am very, very glad, darling," she said, but 
she felt it harder than ever to tell him about 
Gwenny. 

"So if I take first leave, Val, we might go there to 
begin with, and I shotdd get some shooting — ^what do 
you say? I expect when they have once seen you, 

sweetheart ! Nothing could be more nicely done — 

the letter was to you — I must get it for you " 

"Yes, Charley. Just wait a moment," said Valerie, 
in a rather shaky voice. "Charley — ^they — they didn't 
let me take Gwenny " 

He stared at her. 
What on earth do you mean? " 
I took her in spite of them — they didn't want to let 
her go. But if you had been there, you would have 
taken her yourself — I know you would! She was in 
terror, poor little thing! That is a cruel woman — I 
couldn't have left Gwenny; indeed, if you had been 
there you wotdd have known I cotddn't." 

"Valerie, what have you been doing?" 

"She whipped and tortured her, and left her alone to ^ 
be terrified all night!" Her words tumbled over each 
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other now in her haste and agitation. "Then / said I 
would take her, and she tried to stop me, and James 
tried. — Oh, Charley, don't say you won't let me keep her 
— don't, don't say it!" For she had been watching his 
face. 

He drew her to him, but for a moment he said nothing. 

He was very much annoyed that she shotdd have 
done this thing, which could only result in tmpleasant- 
ness of all kinds, very possibly in a new scandal, just as 
their position was becoming assured. But he was in- 
tensely sorry for her. 

"Poor little darling!" he said; to him she was still 
something very yotmg and helpless, and, he believed, 
weak. "I shotddn't have let you go alone. Val, don't 
you tmderstand? It isn't that I won't let you keep her, 
but that the law won't. It's impossible. They can take 
her back when they like." 

"I suppose so," said Valerie quickly; "I have been 
thinking about that. But I thought we might do some- 
thing about her cruelty to Gwenny — she really has been 
cruel. And there's that society " 

"No, that's not to be thought of," said Osborne 
sharply; "not in our position. The scandal wotdd be 
impossible ' ' 

"But even to threaten it," said Valerie weakly. It 
was a very forlorn hope — more forlorn than he knew, for 
he did not tmderstand how unreliable Gwenny was, 
how little confidence cotdd be placed in her terrified 
testimony. 

"It's impossible," he said sharply; "the whole thing 
wotdd be racked up again. It's impossible for m5 to do 
anything like that, Val. It might end in my having to 
leave the army. And can you believe the child? She 
told you strange tales before, yet she wotddn't stay even 
a day " 
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"But can't I keep her, Charley? I am her mother 
— surely that makes some diiSerence. And we are 

married — ^and asked everywhere " Her lips trembled 

piteously. 

"Sweetheart, I wish you couldl" 

He said it the more earnestly because at the 
bottom of his heart lay that shameful jealousy of her 
child. 

"But if they are not willing they can send for her, 
and you will have to give her up." 

"But if I took her away for a little — somewhere?" 
said Valerie, looking rotmd desperately as if to find a 
hiding-place on the spot. 

"Do you think they couldn't trace you, silly girl? 
The Eling's Regulations won't allow me to disappear, 
you see. And anywhere in England they have a right 
to take her — ^it's the law, Val; it's no use shutting your 
eyes." 

"Anywhere in England?** said Valerie quickly; "but 
if we didn't stay in England ! " 

Osborne frowned. This sudden devotion to the child 
who had been abandoned for years seemed to him 
excessive and almost unnatural. Surely, he thought, 
Valerie's eyes could not, under the drcimistances, be 
too blinded to see what a singularly tmattractive child 
Gwenny was. He was sorry for Valerie, but he had 
never felt his sympathies so far aloof from her. 

"Be a sensible girl, Val," he said gently: "believe me, 
it is all your fancy that Gwenny is ill-treated. They 
wouldn't want her back if she were. You are not really 
kind to the child in interfering — ^and you are not quite 
kind to me. You make an impossible position " 

She looked at him with troubled eyes. Even Charley 
was failing her — not even he could understand. 

"Oh, you don't know!" she cried, "you don't know 
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how I feel! We have never had a child, so how could 
you know?" 

He made no answer. He had the sensation of having 
received a sharp and most unexpected blow. Did she 
understand how bitter their childlessness was to him? 
He had always believed she imderstood, and that to her, 
as to him, it was impossible to speak of what was so 
deep a disappointment. 

"You can't know how I feel!" 

"No," said Osborne hoarsely; "of course not." 

There seemed no more to be said. She had closed 
his lips, and so engrossed was she that she only dimly 
realised what she had done. They were mutually ill- 
content and unsatisfied. She felt he had failed her; he 
felt the more hurt that she had not even seen he was 
hurt. 

Upstairs, the little bone of contention had fallen 
asleep, worn out. 

Valerie presently stole up to see her, to realise she 
had got her, to feel her heart leap with joy every time 
the little head moved on the pillow. If she had been 
prettier, sweeter, more a child to be loved and petted by 
many, she could never have gained so tight a grasp on 
her mother's heart. But that was what Charley could 
not understand. 

Valerie began to think and plan. She must hire that 
crib again, and the fimny little wash-stand, just high 
enough for Gwenny. If she might only buy theml 
The mere doing so would seem to lend permanence to 
the child's presence. But she would have to ask Charley 
for money to do this, and that was impossible — ^he had 
made it impossible, she thought, with a quick resent- 
ment which she knew was tmreasonable. She felt, 
somehow, "all wrong," as she called it to herself, with 
Charley. 
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Gwenny woke up later on, and she and her mother 
had what she called a "tea-feast," but she did not want 
to get up — she did not want to do anything but lie 
snugly in bed, and have the brightest lamp in the house 
on her table when the short September evening began 
to close in. Once more the maid's^ room had to be 
hastily got ready, and this time Gwenny was not at all 
willing to move into it. 

"I don't want to go," she said petulantly. "I want 
to stay here and sleep in this big bed with you." 

"No, dearie, you can't do that." 

"Why?" 

"Because you are much too big," said Valerie firmly. 

" If I can't do what I like, I might as well have stayed 
at home," said Gwenny sulkily. 

It was the only sign of the cloven hoof she showed 
that day — ^indeed for several days to come she remained 
a most tractable child. 

Valerie lived from post to post — ^indeed from one ring 
at the hall-door bell to another. At any moment the 
crisis might come; she could not understand the delay, 
and drew a breath of relief each evening of a gained 
day. Charley had said no more. He accepted Gwenny 's 
presence without remark, but took scarcely any notice 
of her. If he saw Valerie's pathetic little efforts to 
draw her husband and her child together, he could 
not bring himself to encourage them. He treated 
Gwenny with indifferent kindness, and always as a 
passing visitor: "While you are here," he said, or, 
"Before you go." But Valerie would have liked to 
pretend, even to herself, that this was the little daughter 
of the house, his as well as hers, established in her right- 
ful place. 

From Vera Carruthers she gained more comfort, at 
first, than from Charley, but unluckily Vera, with the 
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rest of the family, was on the point of starting for m 
winter in Dinard. She was torn away from her dearest 
Mrs. Osborne three days after Gwenny's arrival. But 
she had given what comfort she could. 

She was convinced the Palmers would not dare to 
ask for Gwenny. She was equally sure that Captain 
Osborne would in time grow fond of her — it would only 
be natural. He liked children, and he had none, and 
Gwenny was almost his own. Of course he would soon 
be as unwilling as Valerie to give her up — ^in fact Vera 
had noticed an increase in warmth in his manner to the 
child in the twenty-four hours that lay between her two 
farewell visits. As to any one having a prior claim on 
Gwenny, Vera had never heard of anything so outrage- 
ous; no court of law in the country would, she was 
convinced, take the child from its mother — ^and such a 
mother! 

Valerie listened, and, foolish as she knew it was to do so, 
drank encouragement from Vera's vehement words. She 
knew nothing, she could know nothing of what she was 
talking about, but while she was talking her hearer could 
almost believe. 

But Vera went away, with many warm kisses and 
protestations and wishes that her own dear Mrs. Osborne 
were coming to Dinard too. 

And Charley would not pretend. When a week had 
passed and no letter had come to claim Gwenny, Valerie 
ventured to hint her growing hopes. 

"Don't buoy yourself with false hopes," he said, 
and she said no more. But she felt sharply angry with 
him. 

" Val, — ^you must understand there's nothing I should 
like better than to keep her," he said a moment later, 
but he did not look at her; "only I don't want you to 
make yourself happy with false hopes " 
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"Oh, let me hopel" cried Valerie. 

And another week passed. Gwenny had ceased to be 
a model child. She was much better, and she wanted to 
be amused. She wanted, she said, her pretty frocks; 
she had only one now, and she was sick of the ugly old 
thing. 

Valerie had bought her a change of underclothing, but 
another frock had seemed, at first, imnecessary. Surely, 
if they left her, they would send the clothes which 
Gwenny described with a delight, odd, and not very 
pleasing, in a child of seven. It was beginning to be a 
little difficult to keep her good and happy, and 
Valerie, tmrewarded, exhausted the amusements of 
Eingshill. Gwenny found them dull, or foolish, or 
childish. 

Valerie, desperate, suggested lessons, but Gwenny 
declined lessons with passionate fervour. She would 
not, she would not have lessons — she did not care what 
her mother said, she would not. Rather than that, she 
would go home again — she certainly would. She threw 
a swift glance under her eyelashes, and saw that the 
shot had told. Valerie had grown rather white. 

"I would much rather go home again," repeated 
Gwenny, well pleased with her success. 

"But Gwenny," — ^Valerie tried once again to learn 
the truth, — "you don't want to go back to Lady Palmer 
if she is cruel to you. Didn't she whip you and make 
you ill, and weren't you tied in bed?" 

"I forget," said Gwenny, with a face of innocence. 

" But, Gwen, mother wants very badly to know. Was 
Lady Palmer tmkind to you? Tell me, dearie — ^you 
needn't be afraid, for I have got you safe." 

"Well, she did whip me," said Gwenny with wide 
eyes. 

"But did she whip you cruelly, Gwen? You re- 
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member you first told me she made those marks on 
your legs, and then you said it was brambles in a hedge. 
Did she really whip you till blood came?" 

Heaps of blood — ^all pouringr said Gwenny eagerly. 
And she did tie you in bed?" 

''And I screamed and screamed till I burst** assented 
Gwenny; "and then she came with a long knife and 
cut off my toes " 

"Gwen, now you aren't telling the truth," said 
Valerie; "you know it isn't true that she cut off your 
toes, so how can I believe that the rest is true? Now, 
listen carefully, darling, and tell me exactly " 

"I quite forget," said Gwenny cheerfully. 

And Valerie could get no further. 

Gwenny would often tell strange tales of ill-treatment, 
but always some impossibility shook her mother's grow- 
ing faith. And when she felt so inclined, Gwenny could 
"forget" everything and would not be roused to 
remembrance. 

Valerie could not feel sure of where truth ended and 
falsehood began. But she grew more determined every 
day that Gwenny should not go back to the Hall. 

At the end of the second week the long-expected 
letter came. 



CHAPTER XIV 

" Wenn swei von einander 8cheideii» 
So geben sie sich die H&nd; 
Und f angen an su weinen» 
Und seufzen ohne End. 

Wir haben nicht geweinet 

Wir seof sten nicht ' Weh ' imd «Ach* 

Die Thr&nen and die Seofser, 

Die kamen hintennach. 

Hbxnm. 



TITHY, Val, what's the matter?" 



She could not speak; she put her letter into 
his hand, and turned away that he should not see her 
face. 

Charley read it very deliberately, trying, as he read, 
to gain some point of comfort for her in the curt sent- 
ences. " * Hope you will remember we have been more 
considerate than you could expect in leaving her so 
long.' Well, that was kind — she can't be sudi a bad 
sort — 'We do not wish for any scandal, so, trusting to 
your taking a sensible view of the matter, will merely 
send a maid for Gwendolen to-morrow.' I must say, 
they are acting very decently about it — don't you think 
so, Val?" 

But, with her face turned away, she was nervously 
plucking at the frill of a cushion. 

"You are vexed at what they say here about using 

xSz 
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legal means/' said Osborne gently, "but it is only to 
make you — ^us — ^understand — I don't think it is tm- 
kindly meant " 

He stopped and tried to speak. 

" Charley," she said. " don'tl I— I " and suddenly 

she burst into tears. 

"Don't you see," she sobbed, "don't you see it was 
for cruelty she left her here? — ^to make me begin to 
hope!" 

"Now, Val, don't you think yourself that's a bit far- 
fetched?" he said, and laughed a little, very kindly. 
"Don't be a goose." 

"It is all her doing," persisted Valerie excitedly; 
"she doesn't care for Gwenny, but she can't bear to 
let her out of her power. And for two weeks she has 
held this over my head, knowing that at any time — any 
Htne 1" 

She saw he was entirely tmconvinced. 

"I can't say I think you are quite reasonable," he 
said. " Be sensible, darling. I know it is awfully hard 
for you, but it has got to be, and you are only making 
it harder. 

Valerie was not crying now. After a moment's 
silence she turned a grave but composed face to him. 

" You think we must send her back ?" 

"Of course we must," said Osborne, relieved by her 
quietness. "If you really believe she is ill-treated, I 
think something might perhaps be said — some arrange- 
ment made for the future." 

Valerie shook her head. 

" Don't you see," she said, " it is not only the cruelty — 
that's not the worst of it. The child is being ruined — 
hardened, warped, made a liar and a coward. Charley,'* 
she hesitated, "I have been thinking. Would it be 
possible — would you hate it? — to take your leave out of 
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England? — out of England they couldn't take Gwenny 
from us, could they?" 

"My dear child, what a mad ideal" He stared at 
her. "Do you really mean what you say? How could 
we go dodging about the continent with a stolen child? 
And when we came back — what then? And we are 
going to William and Marion." 

"Oh yes, of course; we are going to William and 
Marion," said Valerie with a sigh. She made no further 
protest; she only gave him a long, grave look and 
turned quietly away. 

A little later in the day, when he had come hack from 
parade, she tmexpectedly asked him for ten potmds. 

" I can't tell you what it is for, just now," she said, her 
face very sober. " But, please let me have it, Charley." 

He guessed at something for Gwenny, but the sum 
seemed excessive. 

"Won't a fiver do?" he said. 

" It might do, but I do want the other," said Valerie, 
flushing. 

"All right; I'll write you a cheque. Don't throw it 
away, Val; times are hard." 

May I have gold — I would rather have gold." 
I forgot you don't like cheques. What a baby you 
are! Well, I must write a cheque to get the gold, 
you see." 

As he turned, she suddenly caught his arm. 

"I must tell you," she said; "it is for something you 
won't approve of " 

He was confirmed in his idea that the matter con- 
cerned Gwenny. Not that he was anjrwhere near the 
truth; it wotdd have been quite impossible to him to 
conceive or believe the truth. For he still thought he 
understood Valerie. 

"Never mind/' he said. "You know I don't think 
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much of secrets, hui we would be hard up indeed if you 
cotddn't get ten pounds to spend as you liked — ^poor 
little sweetheart." 

"You'll know about it to-morrow," said Valerie. 

She stood for a moment looking at him wistfully. 
She was thinking how handsome he was, and how kind 
and how infinitely dear, and what she was going to do 
seemed every moment more cruel and treacherous. 
She could not do it — she did not really think she could 
do it. Surely she could make him tmderstand, and if he 
imderstood he wotdd help her. She opened her lips to 
tell him, but she could not. 

She only said faintly, "Wotdd you be dreadfully 
disappointed if we didn't go to William?" 

"Of course I should; — ^wouldn't you?" he answered 
lightly. " Look here, Val, I must go and get out of this 
kit. I'll take a day off to-morrow and we'll go on the 
spree, you and I." 

He kissed her but her, impulse for frankness was 
gone. How could she dream of making him under- 
stand if he thought to console her so lightly for the 
parting with her child? 

Gwenny was in a perverse mood in the beginning of 
the afternoon. Even at lunch Valerie had some diffi- 
culty in coaxing her into moderate amiability before 
Charley — she cotdd not bear the child not to be at her 
best before him. But afterwards, Valerie knew that 
upon this day she had the means of pleasing her. 

"Gwen," she said, "that frock is getting tiresome, 
isn't it?" 

"And when shall I get another?" said Gwenny, who 
had not heard of the letter. 

" Supposing we go and buy one to-day?" 

"Yes," said Gwenny, delighted, "yes — yes! And I 
can choose," 
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" But don't you think — " said Valerie, with a sort of 
strained lightness in her tone, — " don't you think itwould 
be rather amusing," she cotild not, with her best efforts, 
look amused, " to get a boy's dress this time, and dress 
up as a little boy?" 

She had not been at all sure how Gwenny would take 
the idea — ^it was never safe to predict how she would 
take things — ^but fortunately she was delighted. 

A little boy's sailor-suit filled her with joy; she cotild 
scarcely be persuaded to wait, as Valerie told her she 
must, till to-morrow to put it on, and to have her hair 
cut short, which she seemed to think would convert her 
into a genuine boy. 

The secret was on the point of bursting out every few 
moments during the rest of the day, and Osborne was 
amused by the child's air of excessive mystery. 

Valerie pretended to be amused too, and Osborne, 
knowing how near lay the parting with the child, was 
not surprised to see that her small face grew more white 
and strained as the day passed. But till Gwenny had 
gone to bed, they were not again alone. Then Valerie 
came and crept on his knee and laid her head on his 
shoulder and for a long time was silent. She was 
wondering how she would be able to bear pain, if she 
ever had to bear it without the great comfort of his arms 
round her. 

"Peeling very miserable?" he said, stroking her 
hand. 

"Very miserable," she said, with a little choke in her 
voice. 

"Poor Uttle darling!" 

How good he was to her — ^how good he had always 
been. And she lay in his arms, with his heart beating 
against hers, and to-morrow she was going to do what 
he cotdd never forgive — she felt now he could never 
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forgive it. He was sorry for her but he did not know 
that it was the knowledge of her own treachery that 
made her so unhappy. 

She suddenly turned and threw her arms roimd his 
neck, clinging to him and kissing him with long, 
passionate kisses. 

"Yet, I do, do love you, sweetheart,'* she whispered. 
" I love you far better than Gwenny — ^far, far better— 
and perhaps you won't believe it!" 



CHAPTER XV 

" Pair stood the wind for Prance, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance, 
Longer will tarry." 



Dratton. 



"XTTHAT are you getting up so early for, Val?" 

W said Osborne sleepily. 

"I — only want to go to Gwenny," answered Valerie 
in a low voice — ^if he had not been so sleepy he could 
scarcely have failed to notice how it shook. But he 
only yawned and shut his eyes. 

She had finished dressing. She opened the door and 
then turned and looked at her husband. He had fallen 
asleep again, and she hesitated for a moment, but she 
dared not risk a breakdown. She went softly out of the 
room and closed the door behind her. 

Gwenny was awake, and she was all eagerness and 
delight, so excited that it was not easy to keep her 
even moderately quiet. She was in breathless haste to 
have her hair cut off, could indeed scarcely impose 
sufficient stillness upon her eager little body to make 
the cutting possible. 

"Is it done?" she whispered, and whisked round 
to ask, while Valerie's scissors still hesitated before 
the deed. It was not pretty hair, it was thin and 
wispy, but she hated to cut it. She began to wonder 
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if it was necessary — ^if anything was necessary — ^if it 
would not have been enough to refuse to give up the 
child — ^if the law really could have forced her to do so. 

"Isn't it done yetV said Gwenny impatiently. 

When she stood, presently, a little shorn girl in a boy's 
sailor-suit, she was exceedingly delighted with herself, 
and urgent to go and show herself to Osborne. But 
Valerie shook her head. 

"There's not time, darling — ^not to-day. Perhaps — 
perhaps he will come to us " 

"To France?— all the way to France?" 

" I — I hope so," said Valerie very low. Then suddenly 
she flimg her arms round the child. 

"Gwenny, you will be kind to mother, won't you?" 
she said; "and you will grow up a good girl, won't you?" 

"A good boy, you mean," said Gwenny, chuckling. 

She found it a delightful game. To steal down the 
stairs, with no breakfast but a biscuit, and no luggage 
but a bag; to skip along by her mother's side to the 
station and set off in a train to the mysterious region 
of France — all was full of the excitement Gwenny's little 
soul loved. She had found it very dull in the ugly little 
house, and often wished herself back at the Hall as she 
grew better and disagreeable things faded from her 
memory; but this was far nicer than the Hall. 

"When will it be France?" she asked at intervals 
of five minutes; and when the matter ^as more fully 
explained to her, she only asked instead, "When will 
it be the ship?" 

Valerie tried to answer cheerfully and even gaily, — she 
meant always to be cheerful and gay with Gwenny, 
but her thoughts were all with her husband. She hoped 
he would have had his breakfast before the post came 
and brought him the letter she had duly posted the 
evening before. Valerie had told Sarah to say that 
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she had been obliged to take Gwenny out early and 
that he was not to wait, and if he did not she could 
almost count on the post not arriving till he had 
finished. 

She could not feel sure how he would take the letter, 
She knew he would entirely disapprove of what she 
had done, but she did not know how far he would 
consider her justified in judging and acting for herself; 
she had so seldom opposed Charley — ^never, till it 
became a question of Gwenny. 

She began to think over her letter, and, as she 
thought, it seemed to grow to her memory every 
moment more hopelessly incapable of giving him any 
idea of what she felt. She had said, as she remembered 
then, just the wrong things, and just the stupidest 
things, most stupidly expressed. If she could only make 
him see^ he would not perhaps be so hurt at her leaving 
him as she had done. 

She took a pencil from her bag and began to scribble 
feverishly, hopeful that every sentence would express 
her meaning better than its predecessor, stopping 
desperately now and then to wonder why her thoughts 
would not arrange themselves on paper. 

I am so afraid you won't tmderstand," she wrote; 
if you only understand, you will know how dreadfully 
hard it has been to leave you, and to do it in the very way 
you will hate* most. But I couldn't let them take 
Gwenny. It's quite true that I gave her up and lost 
my right to her, but she hasn't lost her right to me — 
her right to have a mother. I couldn't go on living 
happily with you and let her be ruined. I know — 
indeed I know — that she isn't a nice child, and she 
doesn't love me — ^why should she? Charley, / don*$ 
believe I lave her. But it's something tnare than love — 
one must give one's child a chance — ^if it means the 
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breaking of one's heart, and mine wiU be broken if 
you don't understand. You and she — ^and what shall 
I do if I can't keep you both? Darling, have mercy 
and come to us and try and forget she isn't ours.' They 
can't take her away while we are in France, can they? 
and before your leave is over we shall have time to 
arrange something. Perhaps you will still go first to 
William and Marion, but write and tell me you are 
contiing soon. I feel miserable, for I am sure you will 
think I have done wrong, and I hate to leave you. I 
suppose I have money enough to get to Dinard all 
right" (Valerie's ideas of money were most vague), "and 
I am making sure you will send me a little — ^a very 
little will do. The Carruthers particularly said Dinard 
was cheap in the winter " 

She stopped. What was the good of talking about 
money — ^money, though it was scanty, was the last 
thing he would begrudge her. She was certain that, 
disapprove as he might, he would never give a thought 
to the fact that his money provided the means of 
opposing him. She thought of it, but they were still 
so entirely one that the thought did not trouble her 
much. 

When will it be the sea," said Gwenny. 
Very soon now," said Valerie patiently. 

Except for Vera she had not greatly liked the 
Carruthers, and yet it was chiefly the thought of the 
Carruthers that had made her choose Dinard for her 
point of refuge; that, and its comparatively easy 
access, a strong recommendation to Valerie, who hated 
travelling alone. 

She drew a breath of relief when they were on the 
boat. She could not go back now if she would, and 
she could not, she believed, have Gwenny taken from 
her. In the train she had not been able to shake off 
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a certain uneasiness, for it seemed to her just possible 
that Charley, who had a thorough respect for the law, 
might think it right to have stopped her. To have done 
so much, to have risked the whole happiness of her life 
and Charley's, and to have done it for nothing — ^this 
would have been imbearable. 

But on the ship she could look at her poor little child, 
with her shorn locks and her boy's dress, and feel, as 
she looked at her, that she had done the only thing — 
more certainly the only thing than if a passion of love 
had made it easy. 

She tried not to think of Charley in his lonely house, 
at his lonely dinner, upstairs in his lonely room. She 
knew she must, for her own sake and . Gwenny 's, stop 
wondering what he was feeling and what he was think- 
ing of her, stop remembering how often they had planned 
to set off just like this together. 

The novelty of the thing helped. A ship and a 
foreign land were as new to her as to the child. 

"We we a pair of stay-at-homes!" Gwenny remarked, 
delighted, when she found her mother knew as little 
as she of where to go and what to do. 

There were not many passengers, and only a few 
places were laid for dinner in the little saloon. Gwenny, 
charmed and excited, began at once to talk, with little 
affected airs and gestures, to the man she sat next. 
He laughed and seemed amused, but Valerie, to whom 
this side of her daughter was new and not pleasing, 
felt her heart sink even a little lower; there was so 
much she wanted to change in Gwenny, and Gwenny 
would certainly not like being changed. But for the 
present she knew very well there was nothing to be done; 
Gwenny was not a child to be reduced to silence by 
being told she should be seen and not heard; and 
these people she would never meet again did not matter. 
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Valerie tried not to listen, and looked round for 
something to distract her mind. She was sitting next 
a tall man with a closely trimmed beard. The beard 
prevented any interest, for she particularly disliked 
beards; and had he remained silent she would not have 
looked at him again, which might, indeed, have been 
well for both of them. But a moment later he spoke 
to a steward, and she found he was a Frenchman. 
£ver3rthing French had always possessed a profound 
interest for Valerie; preoccupied as she was, she felt 
a sudden flash of excitement. 

She turned an eager little face to her companion, and 
said on an impulse, in her soft, broken French — 

"Monsieur, je voudrais tant vous parlerl Moi, je 
suis a moiti^ Fran^aise, et je n'ai jamais 6t6 en France 
et il n'y a que deux fois que j'aie parl^ k un Fran9ais." 

It was an absurd thing to say to a stranger. Valerie, 
instantly ashamed of herself, reddened to the tips of 
her little pink ears; for what could it matter to him 
how far she was French or how many Frenchmen she 
had met? 

But he answered politely, showing no signs of 
astonishment, that he was glad Madame had decided 
to speak to a Frenchman for the third time. 

Valerie, conscious that the other two occasions had 
consisted of a few words with a maid and some orders 
to a waiter, was still rather red and embarrassed. But 
the man was a gentleman — even she, with her ignorance 
of foreigners, could recognise that, and it was delightftd 
to her to be able to use her hesitating French. 

**I have always wanted to go to France, always," 
said Valerie, and somehow it seemed quite natural to talk 
freely; "though at present we shall not go to the 
Midi where my mother came from — I think." 

" I, too, come from the Midi," said the man ; "perhaps, 
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— ^it is possible — I might even know the family of 
Madame your mother?" 

"Oh, I don't think so," said Valerie hastily; and 
then, for the very reason that she was ignorant of her 
mother's name, it seemed to her that to leave it tmsaid 
must seem strange. 

"The name was — ^Lebaudet " she said with a 

gasp, for Lebaudet stared her in the face on his bottle 
of Vin Ordinaire. 

What did it matter? He lived in the Midi, and she 
was going to Dinard and would never see him again. 
But she felt horribly ashamed of herself. 

It did not seem either, that the choice was a success. 
Monsieur de La Cherois introduced himself instantly 
by name, but he made no attempt to pursue the subject 
of the Lebaudet family. 

"I hope," he said, "you will like France as well as 
England. Since Madame already speaks the language 
so well " 

" Oh, don't say that!" said Valerie, laughing. 

**Enfin, I wish I could speak English half as well; 
and I have been twice to London. I have tried to 
learn — I have had lessons, but in vain. Did Madame 
your mother not find English a language of extreme 
difficulty ?" 

"I don't remember her." 

"She was happy in making an English marriage — ^a 
marriage of affection," said de La Cherois. "To me 
our marriages, arranged, our girls who have either not 
gained liberty or who have gained it and do not yet 
know how to use it, have no attraction. I am now 
thirty and my mother wishes me to marry, but I will 
not, till I can learn enough English to marry an English 

girl " He was laughing, and Valerie doubted if he 

in the least meant what he said. 
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" But I don't at all agree with you," she said eagerly. 
"A girl who is quite young can make such horrible 
mistakes — ^and nothing all her life can set them straight." 

Her eyes suddenly filled with tears, but she did not 
even trouble to turn away. She wotdd never see him 
again, so what did it matter if he understood? But, 
unfortunately, it was quite impossible for de La Cherois 
to really understand. 

"I would make it a law.'* she said vehemently, "that 
no woman under twenty-five could marry. Then she 
would surely understand that marriage isn't just a — 
trifle. That even if she has been very poor it won't 
make her happy to have a — a lovely deer park and lots 
of servants — ^it may make her horribly miserable." 

She did not know what "trifle" and "deer park" were 
in French, but this did not check her, for she merely 
inserted the words in English. Nevertheless she was 
quite intelligible enough. 

"But do you think parents choose more wisely?" 
he said, because he wanted to say something that did 
not show too much comprehension. He was interested 
and he was flattered, but less so than if she had been 
French. He had an idea that Englishwomen were 
naturally franker than French, and he was not quite 
sure that Valerie was even very unusually so. 

"At least, parents ought to understand a little more — 
to be able to say, 'Here's Jane — money will be enough 
for her,' or 'Agnes is the sort of girl who won't find an 
old man — horrible'/*' 

But she thought to herself that she would not have 
liked to leave the arranging of her marriage to Polly 
as her nearest relative. 

She got up and drew away the excited Gwenny, who 
was engrossed in teaching her neighbotirs to cut out 
animals in orange skin. But it seemed the most natural 
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thing in the world that Monsieur de La Cherois should 
rejoin them on the deck, and if either hesitated, it was not 
Valerie, who threw him a smile of distinct encouragement 
as he came through the companion. She did not want 
to be left to think, and talking French amused and even 
a little excited her, and M. de La Cherois was certainly 
very nice and understanding, though he had a beard, 
and his hair was just a shade longer than Charley would 
have approved of. 

"So you think well of some of the customs of your 
mother's country?" he said, as if there had been no 
interval. 

"At least I shotdd like to have something to do with 
the marriage of ma petite," said Valerie. 

"Ah, but surely it is different in the case of a boy," 
said de La Cherois. 

Valerie started. She was annoyed by her forgetful- 
ness, but as she had fortunately forgotten in French 
it did not matter so much. De La Cherois would only 
think she was a little shaky in her genders. 

"Yes, of course that is different," she said, rather 
confused; "I only meant — ^if he had been a girl — 
I was once so unhappy myself." 

Why had she said it? She certainly would never 
have said it in English, she thought, or to anyone she 
had ever met before or was ever likely to meet again. 

"It was stupid of me to say that," she said quickly, 
reddening. 

Why do you think so, Madame?" said de La Cherois; 

I have never myself been as yet very unhappy, but 
do not believe that for this reason I cannot under- 
stand. And one can so often speak more easily to a 
stranger " 

"Oh, you do understand!" cried Valerie eagerly. 

"Mother," cried Gwenny, dragging at her hand, 
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"mother, do stop talking that silly French. It is very 
dtill for me." 

Valerie ttimed to her almost with relief. 

"Of cotirse it is. Ask Monsietir if he cannot talk a 
little English to you, until you can learn." 

"I don't want to talk to him," said Gwenny frankly. 
** I am tired of the ship now. When will it be France?" 

** But if you talk not French, you will not like France," 
said de La Cherois, in English. 

"I shall talk to mother, in France," said Gwenny 
haughtily. 

"C'est vrai, Dinard n'est pas la France — c'est tme 
petite Angleterre," said de La Cherois, laughing. When 
he laughed Valerie realised that he was very much 
younger than she, mislead by the beard, had thought. 

"There, French again!" said Gwenny sharply. "I 
shall go to that shelf to bed, and then it will be France 



sooner." 



"An idea to be greatly reconmiended," said de La 
Cherois. 

Madame's little boy seemed to him, like most little 
boys, tiresome and in the way. But when Valerie 
turned to follow, he said, colouring, and with some 
hesitation — 

"Will not Madame enjoy this lovely evening a little 
longer? It is not nine o'clock " 

Charley would just have finished his solitary dinner, 
he and Clara alone together, and both depressed, for 
Clara always understood. It was infinitely better to 
stay on deck than to lay in her birth and think of 
Charley. 

"I should like to stay a little longer," she said, "but 
perhaps " 

"Then pray do not let the accident of my not having 
been presented prevent you, Madame. Is it not possible 
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that for once you and I, who have never met before and 
will never meet again, who speak different languages 
and are different people, a — ^isn't it possible that for 
one hour we should forget that the world has been 
piling up conventions for centuries? Can't we meet as 
if we belonged to the stone age, and speak as we think 
and feel?" 
"Why not?" said Valerie slowly. 



CHAPTER XVI 

" Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers, are but breeses; 
but suspicions that are artificially nourished, knd put into men 'a 
heads by the tales and whispers of others, have stings." — Bacon. 

IT was raining in a steady drizzle; St. Male was 
veiled in a wet mist, though they were quite close, 
and the daylight was growing. 

' But Valerie's heart felt lighter in the rain than it had 
done in the sunshine of the day before. 

The whole thing had somehow grown of less import- 
ance now it was irretrievably done, and in the 
atmosphere of warm approval that de La Cherois had 
thrown round her, she had become more certain of the 
justifiableness of her action. It had occurred to her in 
her berth, to her great consolation, that Charley almost 
certainly would have dined at mess and not alone with 
Clara; it seemed possible, this morning, that he was 
taking things much more calmly than she was, and would 
tell her why when they met, as often he did, that she 
was fussing a great deal more than was necessary. 

So she came up the companion, smiling a little to 
herself, and de La Cherois, looking down, thought he 
had not half seen how pretty she was last night. The 
wet had brought little soft curls into her fair hair, and 
her violet eyes looked darker under her deep violet 
motor-cap — ^Valerie was always judicious in her choice 
of colotirs. 

19S 
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She gave him a little friendly smile, for they had 
grown very intimate the evening before. He, indeed, 
had told her all there was to tell about himself, and his 
people, and the large business which necessitated frequent 
journeys on his part. She had not, of cotirse, appreciated 
that it was still an unusual thing for a Frenchman of 
good family to go into business, and the opposition of 
his family had surprised her as a thing without reason. 
Still, she had been interested, and, as was her way, she 
had looked even more interested than she was. 

In return she had told him something, but by no 
means all. Enough, certainly, to make him understand 
there had been an unhappy marriage with a rich man, 
but, besides, to give him only a confused impression of 
some trouble and difficulty as concerned the child. 

Valerie had not spoken of Charley. Once she had 
said, "Don't you see one tmist do one's best for one's 
child. It is worst of all for it to suffer. One's husband 
is part of oneself — if he suffers it is oneself suffering — 
But the child " 

She stopped and looked at him with troubled eyes, 
and he had at once agreed, a Uttle puzzled but quite 
unenlightened by her words. He was indignant with 
Valerie's husband, and he thought her motherhood 
beautiful, and was not consciously influenced by her 
pretty face in thinking so. 

She found his interest and ready comprehension very 
pleasant. She had grown to accept, as the way of a man, 
a lack of interest in discussion and argument; now, 
still theorising, she accotmted for it as the way of an 
Englishman, and told herself that M. de La Cherois 
appealed to the French half of her, hitherto necessarily 
dormant. 

And the French half was quite in the ascendant as 
she ran lightly up the companion in the morning, and 
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nodded a friendly greeting across the passengers gather- 
ing their luggage at the top of the stairs. 

"The Hotel de Provence?" she threw to him, pencil 
in hand. 

" Yes, I think so. I think you will like it." 

She scribbled the name on the label of her bag. She 
wondered if he was surprised this morning at the 
scantiness of her luggage. 

"If you aren't afraid of the rain," he said, "come out, 
and we can get off before these people and their 
luggage." 

" But I hate rain," said Valerie. " Still, the sooner we 
start the sooner to shelter. Gwen — ^Jack — ^button up 
your coat." 

"Button my coat," said Gwenny to de La Cherois in 
a tone of calm command. 

He thought her an odious little boy, but, with her 
mother beside her, he had the weakness to obey. 

It was at this interesting, and to all appearance 
domestic, moment that Valerie suddenly raised her eyes 
and beheld General Carruthers staring at her. 

She was quite absurdly taken aback; absurdly, as 
she knew the Carruthers were at Dinard, and had, indeed, 
arranged her going there largely in consequence. But 
she certainly had not expected to meet the General so 
soon, before explanations could have been duly made 
and received. 

She grew vividly crimson, and could not restrain a 
sharp exclamation of dismay. 

She certainly was not embarrassed by the presence of 
de La Cherois; her immediate thought was Gwenny; 
in the facility of her success, Gwenny's disguise was 
beginning to seem foolish and unnecessary, but it would 
be dreadful to have it exposed on the spot by an 
astonished General. 
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On the other hand, General Camithers had no dear 
recollection of whether Mrs. Osborne's child was a boy 
or a girl. If he had considered the matter, he might 
have recalled the impression of a small and forward 
female, but on being confronted with a boy, he accepted 
his existence without question. Therefore it never 
occurred to him that Valerie's evident confusion had 
anything to do with her child. 

"General Carruthers — ^this is a surprisel" she said, 
trying to speak naturally. 

"Indeed?" You didn't know we were here?" 

"Oh — ^well — ^yes, But — ^but it's such a wet morning 
— and so early " 

"Is Osborne here?" said General Camithers rather 
sternly. If Valerie had been without a history, it would 
not have occurred to him as strange had he met her a 
dozen times attended by as many attentive young men. 
But it was Valerie's misfortune that nobody forgot her 
history. 

"He — ^he is coming," she said, but she hesitated 
perceptibly. 

"Ah — I am glad to hear it," said General Carruthers 
cdldly. 

But Valerie had regained her wits. 

"I wonder would you tell Vera I am going to the 
Hotel de Provence?" she said; "perhaps she will come 
and see me this afternoon?" 

" I will tell my daughter," he answered rather solemnly 
and moved to pass on. 

"But we shall see you, shan't we, on the ferry-boat?" 
said Valerie, "^here's a ferry to cross, still, isn't 
there?" 

"You will excuse me at present. I have come to 
meet a friend of Mrs. Carruthers', " said the General, and 
passed down the companion. 
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"That's Dorothy's father," Gwexmy explained to de 
La Cherois; "but he does seem cross. I suppose it's 
getting up so early." 

Valerie laughed, for Gwenny's solution seemed a most 
reasonable one. 

It was both cold and wet on the ferry-boat, and rough 
enough to make Gwenny quiet and pale. The wind 
was blowing right into the little bay between Dinard and 
St. Malo, and real waves were splashing up against 
the lower rooms of the Dinard houses, those houses built 
on the side of the difiE, with their lower rooms down 
by the sea and their top attics opening off the street 
high above. 

Necessarily, all passengers were huddled together 
under shelter, and Valerie, finding herself within reach 
of the General's back, and that the friend he had come 
to meet had subsided upon a seat, too much indisposed 
for conversation, Valerie, on the strength of this, in- 
sisted on being talked to. 

She even, in the tranquillity of her conscience, intro- 
duced de La Cherois, at whom General Carruther stared 
with the vague hostility he felt for all foreigners. Having 
only spent a large part of the winter in Dinard for the 
last ten years or so, he was tmable to speak a word of 
French. 

De La Cherois, being shy about his English, the con- 
versation flagged in spite of Valerie's efforts, in spite, 
even of the introduction of the heretofore magic subject 
of croquet. 

But in the bosom of his family General Carruthers 
had plenty to say. 

The friend being warmed and comforted and dis- 
posed of in bed, and the children in the schoolroom, 
he imparted his misgivings to his wife. 

"It is most tmfortunate," he said, "that Vera is so 
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infatuated about the young woman. But you'll have to 
put a stop to it.'* 

Mrs. Carruthers allowed no misgivings as to her 
power to do so to escape her. She said doubtfully that 
it was very tmf ortunate Mrs. Osborne should have come 
to Dinard, but she saw no reason to believe Captain 
Osborne would not follow her, as she said. 

"Then why couldn't she wait for him? A young 
woman in her position should realise she can't fly about 
the country with a Frenchman, and only her little boy 
for chaperon " 

"Her little girl, you mean." 

Mrs. Carruthers had a way of correcting her husband 
on minor points that he found extremely irritating. 

"Her little boy," he repeated sharply. 

"My dear, you are making a mistake. Mrs. Osborne 
only has a little girl. You must remember Vera brought 
her over to play with the children the day before we 
left home.' 

"But, my dear, I am making no mistake. I repeat, 
her little boy.'* 

They had lost sight of the main point. Both felt so 
absolutely sure of being in the right that neither would 
yield. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Odd's the wind, and wet's the rain. 

Saint Hugh be our good speedl 
111 is the weather that bringeth no gain, 

Nor helps good hearts in need." 

T. Dbkkbr. 

THERE were twenty-fotir hours to wait before she 
cotdd hear from Charley. That was Valerie's 
chief thought as she took off her wet clothes and put 
on the only change she brought with her. Gwenny, 
in dry under-garments and a dressing-grown, was kneel- 
ing on a chair with her face glued to the window, 
watching the passers-by in the wet street. 

A wet day lengthened the twenty-four hours. There 
really was nothing to do. Even Gwenny found that 
one bedroom and a tiny sitting-room were soon "ex- 
plored," and there were no clothes to unpack and no 
books to read. 

Vera Camithers did not come, and though the 
weather made the warmest admirer's absence excusable, 
Valerie felt the more lonely for it, and her depression 
grew. 

De La Cherois did not appear at dejeuner, and there 
was every reason to suppose that he had already started 
for Paris, though Valerie felt a little surprised that he 
had not come to say good-bye, short and informal as 
their acquaintance was. 

ao4 
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But she was very glad to see him, and showed it 
without misgiving, when Gwenny, prowling about the 
hotel in search of amusement, foimd him and brought 
him triumphantly upstairs. 

''Mother thought you had gone, but I knew you 
hadn't," said Gwenny, and gave him a sharp look. 

"I wait till to-morrow. It — it is so wet," said de 
La Cherois, a little embarrassed. 

'*I knew you wouldn't go," repeated Gwenny. 

'*You are talking nonsense," said Valerie, annoyed, 
she knew not why, by the child's tone; "what can you 
possibly know of M. de La Cherois' arrangements. But 
as you haven't gone. Monsieur, do stay and have tea." 

He stayed; he stayed till dinner-time, and at dinner 
he sat next Valerie, and after dinner, on Gwenny 's 
invitation, seconded with some hesitation by her mother* 
he came back to their sitting-room and stayed till 
bedtime. 

Valerie had not intended him to come back, but, 
after all, she said to herself, what did it matter? It 
was only for once, and nobody knew them. It did not 
occur to her that de La Cherois might not be equally 
unknown. 

With his help the day passed. Valerie had half hoped 
for a telegram, though Charley was not given to tele- 
graphing, but none came, though she had sent her 
address to the post-office and telegraph office immedi- 
ately on arrival. By the next morning there seemed an 
endless stretch of silence between her and him; to know 
of his keenest anger would, she felt, be better than this 
uncertainty. If he had not written, if no letter came, 
she must telegraph herself; she could not wait another 
day. 

"After breakfast," said Gwenny, "as it is not rainy » 
we will go for a walk with the poodle." 
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''Gwenny, don't be silly. You know we left Clara at 
home," said Valerie with a sigh. 

"Ah, but I mean the other sort of poodle," said 
Gwenny, chuckling. 

There was something so sly and unchildish in her 
voice that her mother was startled. She turned round 
sharply and looked at Gwenny, who was leisurely 
putting on her stockings with an odd little smile on 
her lips. 

"The French poodle," added Gwenny calmly. 

Valerie grew suddenly crimson. There was some- 
thing so odious to her in what the child had said, and 
her manner of saying it, that for a minute or two she 
did not trust herself to speak. But she felt a quick 
certainty that she had done well to take Gwenny away 
— ^at any cost. 

"You mustn't speak like that," she said in a low 
voice; "it is not ftmny, it is only rude and silly." 

"So you say," said Gwenny pertly, "but Eliza used 
always to laugh." 

"Then that was very foolish of Eliza," said Valerie; 
"And you see it did not matter to her how you grew 
up. I daresay she laughed, too, when you were rude at 
table and would not do what you were told, but it 
doesn't make me laugh, because I want you to grow up 
good and gentle " 

Gwenny pouted. "If you are cross," she said, "I 
shan't stay with you. I shall leave this silly old 
Prance and get on a ship and go back to my other 
mother." 

She knew quite well the effectiveness of this threat; 
Valerie felt herself helpless before it. She could not be 
sure she had made any progress with her child; at 
times Gwenny was gentle and even loving, but at times 
her hardness and sharp perception were startling. And 
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the least contradiction or reproof brought the threat of 
a return to her "other mother." 

"And yet I must bring her up well," thought Valerie, 
remembering how much she was risking. It was foolish 
to despair with a child of seven, but she went 
down to dejeuner feeling intensely depressed. She was 
annoyed to find an absurd embarrassment in meeting 
de La Cherois under Gwenny's eyes. It was ridiculous, 
and she was furiously angry to feel herself reddening 
when he casually remarked that he would probably, 
after all, be detained for a day or two in Dinard. She 
was thankful for Gwenny's ignorance of French. 

Gwenny was more impishly defiant at dejeuner than 
ever. Valerie could not be sure if it was accident or 
design that caused her to follow her mother's dngle 
attempt at reproof by asking de La Cherois very poUtely 
if he could tell her the French for poodle; she never 
felt quite sure how far Gwenny really understood what 
she was talking about. 

But when breakfast was over, Gwenny had her way, 
and very firmly insisted on being taken out by de 
La Cherois. Valerie did not venture to seriously oppose 
her; it really did not matter, except to de La Cherois, 
and be must be sacrificed lest worse come of it. 

And Valerie was glad to be left alone to wait for 
her letter. 

She had almost given up hope before it came; she 
had twice gone down to the office of the hotel to ask 
the sympatiietic "Madame" if she was sure the English 
post had not come. She was trying to persuade herself 
that a second day would pass more quickly than the 
first, and that silence did not necessarily mean anger, 
when Madame came, good-naturedly hurrying her stout 
person up the stairs; and the letter was in her hand. 

Valerie took it with a breathless little "marci," but 
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she did not open it till the door of her sitting-room was 
between her and the world. 

Then her shaking fingers tore the pages in her haste 
and she had to piece it together to read it. But at the 
first glance her heart sank, for it was very short, only 
a few lines, and it began as no letter of his, on their few 
separations, had ever begun — 

"My dbar Valbrib, — I am arranging with an agent 
in Dinard, Lecocq, to let you have what money you 
require. I shall join you in another week when leave 
opens. There is no use in denying that I am both 
surprised and hurt at what you have done and the way 
you have done it. — ^Yours C. O." 

Valerie read the curt lines over and over again, trying 
to find them softened. He was coming; at least there 
was this point of enormous relief — angry he might be, 
but he was coming, and surely when he was there things 
would come right between them and he would forgive 
her and imderstand? He said no word of the visit to 
WUliam and Marion, and she felt a pang of regret, for 
she knew he could not have abandoned it without dis- 
appointment. 

He said nothing, either, of any inquiry for Gwenny, 
and again Valerie began to wonder if what she had done 
was tmnecessary and foolish. 

There was very little to be gathered from his letter 
except the one great thing that he was coming. Per- 
haps nothing else mattered, for surely when they were 
together he would forgive her. Valerie did not seriously 
doubt it, but tears sprang to her eyes, tears for the week 
in which he would think of her hardly. 

Mrs. Carruthers was tmexpectedly ushered in as she 
sat there with her letter. 
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Mrs. Carruthers had come prq>ared to be stem, and 
her greeting was stem in spite of Valerie's humid eyes 
and quivering lips. But it was not easy to retain her 
severity after the eager, grateful welcome she received. 
At home Valerie had been wont to think Mrs. 
Carruthers rather a bore, and to feel a little gentle 
amusement at Charley's satisfaction in her patronage. 
But here, in Dinard, she was as rejoiced to see her 
stout, kindly person as if she had been cast away on a 
desert island and Mrs. Carruthers had suddenly appeared 
on the shore. 

"This is a surprise, Mrs. Osborne," said Mrs. 
Carruthers very gravely. 

"Didn't you know I was here? — I told General 
Carruthers," said Valerie; " it is a most pleasant surprise 
to iff« to see you this morning, Mrs. Carruthers. It was 
good of you to come." 

"I thought it well to come," said Mrs. Carruthers, 
and her solemnity was still impressive. "Is Captain 
Osborne with you?" she said abruptly. 

"No," said Valerie, and suddenly her eyes again 
filled with tears. "He — ^he is coming very soon," she 
said. 

"I am glad to hear it" said Mrs. Carruthers; she was 
looking sharply round the rooms for signs of the French- 
man's presence, but could see nothing, except a French 
novel, that looked in the least suspicious. 

"And what are your plans?" 

" I— <lon't know," said Valerie with quivering lips. 

She had not had time to recover from Osborne's 
letter; had Mrs. Carruthers come a little later, Valerie 
would probably never have made an appeal to her 
S3mipathy and thus have lost some real help and 
kindness. 

"Mrs. Carruthers, I am very tmhappy — I oughtn't to 
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bother you, but I really am very unhappy," she said 
with an impulse. 

Mrs. Carruthers straightened herself, with a little 
abrupt movement, in her seat. She was interested at 
once, interested and important, and filled with a certain 
shocked excitement which she would never have acknow- 
ledged even to herself to be pleasant; indeed, she 
believed herself to be distressed. 

"You know how glad I shall be if I can help you," 
she said in softened voice, for Valerie had grown at 
once more interesting. 

"I am so miserable about Charley," said Valerie, and 
burst into tears. 

"My dear, I hope you haven't been acting wrongly 
towards your husband," said Mrs. Carruthers. In all 
her decorous life she had only touched impropriety 
through her charities, and Valerie had now become a 
charity. It would have utterly amazed Mrs. Carruthers 
had she ever realised that these proxy peccancies lent a 
spice to her blameless wifehood and motherhood. 

"I don't know," said Valerie tmcertainly. "Perhaps 
— sometimes one doesn't know what to do." 

"One can always see one's duty plainly," said Mrs. 
Carruthers, with a slight return of sternness because 
Valerie's manner did not seem as penitent as it ought 
to be. 

"/ can't," said Valerie, shaking her head. 

"My dear, a woman's duty is to stay with her 
husband. No — no want of a£Eection — no love for 
another " 

She stopped, for Valerie was gazing at her with 
astonished violet eyes. 

"Not even love for one's child?" she said softly. 
"Mrs. Carruthers, you have children. If your husband 
dragged one way, and your child another — ^what then?" 
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"I can't imagine such a case," said Mrs. Camtthers 
stiffly. She had been prepared to receive s guilty 
woman's confession, and she could not at once descend 
from the heights. 

" If I stay in England, they will take away my child," 
said Valerie, and the easy colour rushed into her face. 
"That is the law. Because I once did what the law 
calls wrong, I can never have my own little child — not 
even if I am aa angel — till I dieT'she ended vehemently, 
but neither smiled to think how extremely unlikely it 
was that she would become an angel. 

Mrs. Carruthers hesitated. "The law must consider 
theinterestsof the child," she said; "you see, it may be 
better for her future " 

"No!" Valerie interrupted with a little cry. "No/ 
When I left her she was a dear little thing — she really 
was — the most sweet and loving little child. Now she 
has been spoiled and warped— cruelly treated one day, 
indulged Uie next — never loved. Mrs. Camithers, / 
know what it is to grow up like that — ^to be a lonely 
little child — and I couldn't give up Gwenny to that. 
Not even Charley can understand, but you'll understand. 
He thought, as it couldn't be helped, I should try and 
forget and be happy; but how could I forget my own 
little baby? It's the helplessness one remembers — and 
she's almost as helpless now " 

"But surely if the child is ill-treated, you could at 
least have her placed xmder other care " 

" I thought of that," said Valerie, "but it's so hard to 
prove anything; there was over-ldndness as well as 
unkindness, and Gwenny — Gwenny sometimes seems 
even fond of that woman. And Charley — he's against 
it. So when they said I must give up Gwenny, and he 
said I must too, I dressed her as a boy and took her 
away. But Charley is angry with me " 
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"Then Captain Osborne did not give his consent to 
your going?" 

"He wasn't asked," said Valerie, with the glimmer 
of a smile; "but he wouldn't have given it. Charley 
respects respectability and the law; he was the wrong 
man to break it. He is always trying to make people 
forget that we ever did " 

"I can quite tmderstand Captain Osborne," said Mrs. 
Carruthers, with a slight accent of reproof . 

"It's his bringing up," said Valerie; "he was brought 
up in the strictest propriety, but I grew up anyhow, and 
I've only got feelings where he has got precepts. Mrs. 
Carruthers, don't think I am laughing at him — I love 
Charley, just because he is so different from me, and I 
want Gwenny to be different too." 

"Because you must see now that all this trouble has 
come from one wrong step " 

" Leaving the child? Yes, that was wicked — ^nothing 
should have made me leave her. But I am glad I didn't 
stay with James. You — you don't know what it is like 
to be married to an old man — ^when you are young your- 
self." Valerie gave a sharp little shudder; she still 
could not bear to think of the days of her first marriage. 

She did not in the least resent a touch of lecture in 
Mrs. Carruthers' tone and words, but it did not impress 
her. She remembered too clearly, nobody wooild make 
her believe she had done wrong to leave behind what 
she remembered. 

"It was too — degrading," she said in a low voice. 

"I fear it was more degrading to desert your duty as 
a wife," said Mrs. Carruthers. 

"I wonder what you would have done," said Valerie, 
and gazed at her meditatively, all tmconscious of Mrs. 
Carruther's shocked indignation. 

"We were always horribly poor, and I was delighted 
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to marry James, because I knew it meant importance 
and dinner-parties, and new dresses and being allowed 
to go to the Htmt Ball. Polly said I was too yotmg to 
go for another two years, and that seemed as hopeless 
as two centuries. But do you mean to say a silly girl 
of seventeen should get no second chance — should be 
able to make such a horrible, irremediable mistake ? " 

''There was the child " 

"Ah yes! that's the worst of it — there was the child — 
children shouldn't be allowed to bear children. — When 
Gwenny was bom, I couldn't endure her father to touch 
me — ^it was dreadful to me to have him even sit beside 
my bed and take my hand. While she was coming, I 
used to feel deadly sick when he took me in his arms. 
It wasn't fair to a child to be bom like that — ^was it? 
And if I had stayed, there might have been others." 

She paused, but she had for the moment silenced 
Mrs. Carruthers, who had been swept on in a series of 
small shocks. Penitence she could have tmderstood and 
comforted, but Valerie's views of marriage bewildered 
her, and she could not at once find the right words to 
controvert them. 

Before she could collect her thoughts into speech, 
Valerie, with a quick movement, was leaning forward, 
her hands clasped round her knees, looking at her with 
eyes full of appeal. 

"But that's all over," she said, "what matters now is 
Gwenny. You see, I must give her a chance — ^that's 
what I feel — ^and there she has no chance. I don't 
think being with me will do her any harm — I don't 
really. If any man was prevented from marrying her 
because her mother had once been divorced," Valerie 
dismissed the idea with an airy wave of her hand, "and 
had lived properly ever since, then I think she would be 
better without a man like that." 
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Mrs. Carruthers shook her head. 

"I fear," she said, "you regard the matter too lightly. 
Every man naturally wishes that the mother of his wife 
should be without stain." 

"If he loves her he'll forget a stain that will be 
sixteen years old when she is eighteen," said Valerie 
softly. "Mrs. Carruthers, I can't help what is done, 
but I must make Gwenny good and happy — ^if the law 
won't let me, I must do without it. Do, do help met 
It will make such a difference if Charley sees you think 
it is right." 

She was so much in earnest that, to her own surprise, 
she suddenly caught Mrs. Carruthers' fat hand in both 
hers, but as hastily dropped it, for she disliked the 
touch of warm damp hands. 

To be asked for help what was Mrs. Carruthers most 
enjoyed. She was a little bewildered by Valerie's rapid 
leaps from one view of the thing to another, but 
interested in the power for good she believed she 
possessed. Indeed, she dreamed of a future penitent 
Valerie, convinced of her wrong-doing. 

"My dear," she said gravely, "neither I nor anyone 
else can help you if you are not wise enough to help 
yourself. You say you do not wish to vex yotu* husband. 
Then why do you allow this young Frenchman to hang 
rotmd you ? Don't you tmderstand that in your position 
you must be specially careful?" 

Valerie's open-eyed astonishment was so extreme 
as to be almost convincing. Mrs. Carruthers, a little 
shaken, added with less confidence, "You ought to 
send him away — ^indeed you ought." 

Valerie grew very red. 

"I suppose," she said, "you mean Monsieur de La 
Cherois, but I can't imagine what you are thinking of! 
I only met him on the ship and I scarcely know him. 
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How ran I turn him out of an hotel because I happen to 
stay there too? Oh! what can you have heard, Mrs. 
Carruthers, and who can have told you? Nobody 
knows either of us " 

"Nobody may know you, my dear, but plenty of 
people know him. And when, instead of going to his 
sister's house " 

"His sister — ^has he a sister here?" 

"Madame de Lisle. Yesterday we were playing 
Bridge at her house, and she made some remarks — she 
was only amused, and she mentioned no names, but from 
what my husband had said I guessed, that is why I 
came at once — ^before Vera knew you were here." 

"And he has got a sister here?" repeated Valerie, 
still amazed; "he never told me " 

"Why shooild he, if he is such a slight acquaint- 
ance?" 

"Why should he?" repeated Valerie, and suddenly 
she began to laugh. "It's too absurd," she said, "we, 
here, like ostriches, and everybody knowing a great deal 
more than there is to know " 

"But you must see the necessity for special care in 
yotir position." 

Before Valerie could reply the door was thrown open, 
and Gwenny, her arms full of flowers and chocolate 
boxes, ran excitedly into the room. 

"Here, mother," she said, "here are flowers for you, 
and look what lovely boxes of sweets Edouard has 

given me " 

Who?" said Valerie quickly. 
Edouard. I can't say his other bothering long 
name. Why, Mrs. Carruthers! When is Dorothy 
coming to play with me?" 

"Gwenny!" said Valerie, crimson and angry, "you 
must not speak of Monsieur de La Cherois so impertin- 
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ently. If you cannot say his name, you can call him 
Monsieur — ^that is quite enough." 

"No, I shall call htm Edouard; he said I might," 
said Gwenny calmly; ''and I said he might call me 
Jack. Do you see, Mrs. Carruthers, that I have become 
a boy? I am glad, because I prefer to be a man when 
I grow up." 

" Gwenny, you are a very naughty child. Go into the 
next room and take off your things," said Valerie 
sharply. She was distressed and embarrassed; it was 
so unfortunate that Gwenny's small impertinences should 
seem to belie all she had said. 

"I shall stay here and talk to Mrs. Carruthers," said 
Gwenny, her little head in the air. 

''Indeed you will not, my dear child; I do not like 
to talk to disobedient children." 

"Then I am sure I don't care a — damn/*' said Gwenny. 
"I shall go downstairs and talk to Edouard — Edouard 
—Edouardr' 

She vanished on a shriek of defiance, and Valerie 
faced Mrs. Carruthers with a wavering attempt at a 
smile; but suddenly she turned away and covered her 
face with her hands. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

* A week? Go tol 
Each separate day sums up a century. 
Each hour becomes a life-long agony. 
And every single second of each hour 
Lives a moon's lif-'j."— jB#ggaf 'x Comedy, 

"/^H, dear, darling Mrs. Osborne — ^how absolutely 
Vy delightful! To think I wasted all yesterday 
with those stupid Leslie girls and never knew you were 
here I It was cruel!" 

Vera was vehement and breathless with excitement. 

"I ran most of the way," she said, "I was so 
astonished. Darling Mrs. Osborne, why didn't you tell 
me you were coming?" 

"I didn't know myself," said Valerie, smiling. 

"If we had only known!" sighed Vera. "Mother 
says if that stuffy old friend of hers wasn't filling up the 
only spare room she would have asked you to stay — 
wouldn't that have been ecstatic?" 

"Don't be silly. Vera," said Valerie, for occasionally 
Vera's adoration exceeded. 

"Mother is going to ask everybody to call — ^mother's 
an institution here now, and they all will, and you'll 
come to the Club, and we'll go to St. Lunaire in the 
tram and play golf, and there are heaps of places to 
bicycle. You haven't brought your bicycle? Then do 
wire to Captain Osborne to bring it — ^you will, won't 
you? You don't play Bridge, do you? Then, I shall 

az7 
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be able to talk to you instead of the Leslie girls — ^they 
are nice enough, but I don't care for girls when I can 
have you. And everybody else plays Bridge." 

"I suppose I shall have to play too." 

"Oh, don*t — please don't! If you do, I shall never see 
you. You'll go somewhere for lunch and play all 
afternoon, and stay to dinner and play till morning — 
everybody does here. You'll see. Mrs. Williams will 
come to call, and she'll say, 'Do you play Bridge?' 
And if you say no, she'll stare and say, 'Then what 
will you do here?' But if you don't play — there'll be 
you and I and the Leslie girls and Mademoiselle de 
La Cherois " 

The de La Cherois family were rapidly increasing. 
Valerie, flushing, interrupted Vera's rapid words to ask 
who Mademoiselle de La Cherois was. 

"She's a French girl," said Vera, "but she is far more 
English than any English girl I ever met! She lives in 
a skirt and motor-cap, and does nothing but play games. 
Mother says she is fast, but it is really because she 
wants to be so English and doesn't know where to 
stop — she isn't a bad sort of girl." 

Valerie, remembering de La Cherois' criticisms, cotdd 
not restrain a smile. 

"The Leslies came here two years ago, and they can't 
go home because of their dog. He's so old, they think 
it would kill him to be put into quarantine. So they 
have to stay here till he dies. But I should think Mr. 
Leslie will die first." 

"Vera, how you do talk! Who would think this was 
the shy little girl !" 

" As if I could be shy with you, darling one ! " 

Valerie frowned. 

"I beg your pardon, I know you don't like being 
called those names," said Vera hastily; "but do take my 
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warning about old Mr. Leslie. You can't go out with- 
out meeting him, and you can't ask the Leslies without 
his tottering over with them, and he actually catches 
your dress to make you stay, and tells you all his views 
on the war in South Africa, and about Kitchener being 
brought up at Dinan. It's awful, for he is half-paralysed 
and can only say about a word a minute. The dog is 
half-paralysed too, and has got a skin disease, and the 
Leslies love him so they don't care how disagreeable he 
makes the room. I do hate everything old! ' ' 

Valerie looked at her. The complete absence of any 
feeling except impatient annoyance with the old man 
and the old dog struck her so tmpleasantly that she 
was about to make some remonstrance, when she 
suddenly remembered that at Vera's age, and after it, 
her own feelings had been much the same. Would she, 
she wondered for the first time, find James less repulsive, 
less entirely uns3mipathetic now? 

She was beginning to notice a change in Vera. While 
she was quite as efihisive as ever, it seemed now that 
her own concerns had begun to interest her more than 
those of her admired Mrs. Osborne. She had grown, 
in a week or two, more self-confident and more talkative, 
and Valerie was dimly conscious of feeling bored. She 
did not realise that Vera's chief attraction had been her 
sympathy, and that its diminution left her only a rather 
dull and but half-developed yotmg creature. 

But Vera unconsciously chattered on. She told her 
about the eccentric Marquis of Hazelton who spent his 
mornings in a low-necked pink silk dressing-gown, and 
went to market to buy cabbages in the afternoon, in a 
child's Scotch cap with his fingers covered with diamond 
rings; she told her about Captain Dawkins, who had 
won a V. C. and would never talk about anything else; 
and about the mysterious lady and her daughter whom 
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nobody knew, and who shut themselves up in one of the 
best houses and were reported to drink; and about the 
American millionaires who had enormous dinner-parties 
several times a week, and were said to do strange things 
afterwards. 

"You are as good as a rather scandalous directory 
to Dinard/' said Valerie, half amused. "What does 
your mother think of your knowing all these things?** 

"Mother still thinks I am a baby," said Vera con- 
temptuously. "Mrs. Osborne, do you think it very 
wicked for a daughter not to — ^to love her mother? " 

"Don't ask me," said Valerie, flushing, "I don't think 
anything wicked. One lives as one can, and if one 
breaks the laws of the community one happens to belong 
to, one suffers. But if feelings that would be correct in 
the Carribees are found criminal in London, one can't 
help it if one has been bom with a Carribean heart." 

Vera stared. 

"Darling Mrs. Osborne, what do you mean? Don't 
Carribeans love their mothers?" 

"For all I know they may not," said Valerie with a 
short laugh, "or their lawful husbands. But I think 
mothers nearly always love their children — even in the 
countries where they have husbands for ever day of 
the week" 

"But you wouldn't like a husband for every day of 
the week, would you? " said Vera, with wide eyes. 

"Did I say I should? But I can see it is a custom 
that would grow upon one. One might have dull days, 
but one would always have Tuesday or Thursday to look 
forward to. Vera, don't make me talk such nonsense! 
The gist of it is that as we're theoretically monogamous 
in this coimtry, it's wise to be very careful in one's 
choice of a husband." But she thought to herself, 
"What a beast I am to talk to her like this." 
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"But you were wise when you chose Captain 
Osborne." 

"I had learned wisdom. But indeed Charley's 
turning out so well was underserved good luck — I never 
stopped to weigh him in the balance. And if we aren't 
each other's other halves, we're a good enough fit for all 
practical purposes, and Charley, bless him! never stops 
to think if I am his kindred soul." 

She was glad to speak of Charley; the mere words 
seemed to bring a little of the support of his every- 
day presence. 

After all, if Charley had been able to talk to her as 
de La Cherois did, he would not be Charley. She pre- 
ferred him as he was; she felt she would very much 
dislike to think that he speculated about kindred souls. 

It was encouraging to talk about him as if everything 
was as it had been; as if there was no fear of coldness 
or a change. Valerie would have been well pleased to 
lead the conversation on these lines, but to talk of 
Captain Osborne did not interest Vera; her devotion 
to Valerie included a distinct jealousy of Valerie's 
husband. It was easier to talk of Gwenny. Vera, the 
situation explained, was immensely interested and 
excited and enthusiastic; eager to take her share of 
watching and protection. She instantly suggested that 
it was unsafe for the child to be absent for so long, and 
roused Valerie to a feeling of such uneasiness that they 
went downstairs in search of her. She was discovered 
in the salle-k-manger talking to the waiter in fluent 
English, interspersed with occasional words of execrable 
French, and she nmde no attempt to pretend to be glad 
to see them. 

Her indifferent rudeness vexed her mother so much that 
she was glad Vera was obliged to go off to pay calls with 
Mrs. Carruthers, but Vera, herself, fotmd the necessity 
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extremely tiresome. She knew she remained hopelessly 
gauche and speechless with her mother, and that it was 
most probable that some maddening reference to her 
youth would reduce her to a crimson struggle with tears 
of rage. 

Valerie meditated upon the different upbringings, 
which had produced two daughters who appeared to 
look upon their mothers as enemies — too much care 
seemed as dangerous as too little. In fact, it must be 
very hard to bring up a daughter, and yet if she could 
not succeed in softening and influencing Gwenny, all 
that she had done was wasted. 

At first, if she had looked beyond the present at all, 
she had not doubted that a child of seven would be 
quickly malleable, but even in her earliest days at 
Dinard she began to see that it was not easy to impress 
this odd, twisted little nature. Gwenny had been so 
accustomed to drastic punishments, that when she 
realised her mother did not mean to whip her or shut 
her up in the dark, she saw no father necessity for 
obedience. She did not care for approval, and she 
was absolutely indifferent to reproof. 

She enjoyed hotel life enormously, and found the 
utmost delight in the admiration of the multitude. 
Valerie believed she must take some trouble to think 
out astonishing things to say, to which she liked to have 
the room as audience. She allowed no inattention, and 
rushed into the closest conversation if it clashed with hers. 

"Did you hear that I said so-and-so?" she would 
remark severely to a defaulter. 

When Mrs. Williams came to call, and, as predicted, 
mentioned Bridge, Gwenny instantly thrust herself to 
the front. 

"Mother can't play," she said, "but I can play — I 
play exceedingly well." 
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"Does she reallyt That is beginning youngl" said 
Mrs. Williams, and stared at Gwenny as a phenomenon. 

"Sometimes I play all night long," said Gwenny 
complacently; "they often say at home how surprising 
it is •• 

"Be quiet, Jack, you know you are talking nonsense," 
said Valerie, reddening; " I don't believe she — he knows 
one card from another, Mrs. Williams." 

"I won a htmdred pounds last Thursday," said 
Gwenny calmly. 

Valerie hastily changed the subject, and after some 
hesitation decided to make no further allusion to it. 
She had already found that there was much it was best 
to ignore, and that this was the greatest punishment she 
could inflict. Gwenny infinitely preferred being scolded 
to being left unnoticed. 

De La Cherois had gone away the day following Mrs. 
Carruthers' remonstrance concerning him. It was 
possible, of course, that he had heard rumours, but from 
the eagerness with which he assured her of his return in 
time for a big ball in November, Valerie did not think 
so. She was hugely relieved by his departure; failing 
it she had planned a move to another hotel, for it 
seemed absolutely impossible to hint anything of the 
absurd gossip to a man who was an acquaintance of two 
days only. She blushed to think of it, and felt sure that 
an attempt would leave her shamed and crimson. But 
she was relieved to be spared the lesser evil of a change 
of hotel. 

"I shall be so glad to see you when you come back," 
she said, "and then my husband will be here." 

"Yes, your husband will be here," said de La Cherois 
slowly, but he was thinking of an old husband to whom 
she had been married against her wishes, and he 
wondered vaguely at the softening of her voice. 
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Let the reason of his going be what it might, Mrs. 
Camithers gave Valerie the credit of it, and, greatly 
gratified at the immediate efiEect of her advice, bestowed 
the benefit of her full patronage. 

She asked Valerie constantly to her house, and insisted 
that all her friends and acquaintances should call upon 
her without delay. At the same time, while she really 
wished to be kind to Valerie, she rejoiced to assure 
herself that it was her duty to let no one make the 
acquaintance without hearing the story. Indeed, before 
the third day after her arrival, the whole of Dinard was 
in possession of a mixture of fact and fiction which 
aroused a little buzz of interest in the newcomer. 

And, very slowly, the first week passed. Valerie had 
never known days crawl as these days; she was too 
unsettled, too impatient, to take pleasure in the novelty 
of her life. She might be going to enjoy it; if Charley 
came and was kind, she felt huge possibilities of 
enjo5rment lay before them. 

But while coldness lay between them there was jov 
neither in the sea nor the sky, nor in the quaint Bp" 
peasants, nor in anjrthing in the cotmtry of her moth 



CHAPTER XIX 

" If I deceived you. 
Pray you forgive ; 
If I have grieved you. 
Live Rod let live; 
Now for my hopes and fears 
Pooliih or wise. 
Do yon not see that t«an 
Trouble my ey«s?" 

Rkynus for RtrnttubraiK*. 

VALERIE bad made many plans for meeting Charley 
at St Malo, but in tbe end he named no day of 
arrival, and walked quietly into her sitting-room one 



She bad just finished brushing Gwenny's hair and the 
child bad rushed ofi downstairs, as she always did at tbe 
first possible moment. 

Valerie, with two hours to pass before dejeuner, was 
wondering if she should pursue her and persuade her 
to come out, and at the instant she was not tbinldag 
about Charley. She gave a little gasp and turned very 
white. 

He had paused at the door, but in a moment be came 
forward and Idssed her, and she, waldng to his touch, 
flung her arms round him and clung to him. But 
almost directly he drew away &om her, gently but very 
decidedly. 

"Well, Valerie, how are you getting on?" he said in a 
most coomionplace voice. 
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"I — ^I didn't know you were coming. I — I — ^it*s 
stupid, but I wasn't prepared " 

"Did you require preparation?" he said, and his voice 
sounded cold. " I brought your boxes. I hope they are 
aU right." 

"Charley — ^I — ^I am so sorry you didn't go to 
William and Marion." Valerie's voice trembled on the 
verge of tears. 

"You surely didn't expect me to go?" 

•' I — ^hoped you might. You would have enjoyed it." 

" But as my main object was to take my wife, I was 
scarcely likely to go witiiout her." 

There was a short silence. Valerie was horribly 
nervous ; she had thought that once they met it would be 
all right, but now it was far from right. 

She said in a low voice, "I — I am sorry to have 
spoilt your leave." 

" That's a mere trifle," he answered sharply. 

"Charley — don't be angry!" 

"I am not angry," he said, and believed he was not. 
"Valerie, I should like a wash — ^what time is d^jetmer?" 

It might have been better to wait and let custom and 
proximity have their effect, but she could not wait — it 
was impossible to let coldness remain between her and 
Charley. 

She went closer to him, and took his hand between 
hers, and raised it and rubbed it softly against her cheek, 
but he drew it sharply away. 

"Don't!" he said; "I am so dirty." 

"I don't care hew dirty you are!" said Valerie, and 
burst into tears; "only do forgive me — do forgive me, 
darling! I couldn't help doing it — I couldn't indeed.'* 

"Of course I forgive you — ^any thing there is to forgive. 
But you can't expect me to feel the same as if nothing 
had happened. Don't cry, Valerie." 
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"But you must fed fhe same — indeed you must!" 
sobbed Valerie. 

He put his arm around her and kissed her, but she felt 
no comfort in the kiss; he only kissed her because she 
was behaving childishly and he wanted to be kind. She 
saw that she had never truly realised how deeply 
offended he would be. 

She made a strong effort to regain her self-command. 
She dried her eyes, and put away her handkerchief, and 
even produced a small smile. 

"Charley, I don't believe you understand one bit," she 
said softly. 

"I understand you had to choose between me and 
your child, and you chose, possibly naturally, the child. 
Don't let us discuss it," he said. 

"But that just shows you don't understand ai aU," 
said Valerie softly. ' ' Charley , surely you know which of 
you two I would choose — if I had a choice. You know 
that every year since our marriage I have grown to love 
you more dearly — you can't doubt it — not really." 

"I never did — ^before." 

"Poor little Gwenny is, through my own doing, a 
stranger to me. One can't love even one's own child 
suddenly — ^and you can't believe all my love for you was 
driven out — suddenly.** 

"I — don't know," he said, and reddened, for he was 
ashamed of thinking of what he could never tell her — of 
how quickly she had left all behind her to go with him, 
and of what Polly had said: "She has been false to 
her husband and some day she will be false to you." 

"Well, it wasn't," said Valerie patiently; "if I had 
never known before how much I love you, I should have 
found it out this week. But what I feel about Gwenny 
is that I owe her so much. It is awful to see any child 
suffer, but when it is one's own, it's impossible— when 
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one can help. I often think my conscience isn't like 
other people's; it doesn't prick at the same time as 
yotirs. But if I left Gwenny to be warped and spoiled, 
I shotdd know I wasn't fit to be alive." 

"There were so many more sensible, less melo- 
dramatic things you could have done," said Osborne, 
but she was quick to catch a softening in his voice. 
"And, Valerie, was I such a tyrant that you daren't tell 
me your plans ? " 

"Not a tyrant, Charley, not But I couldn't have 
opposed you. Darling, what sensible things could I 
have done?" 

"Oh — any amount " 

"You know it was no use asking them to let me 
keep her. And you would not let me try what could 
be done legally " 

"I should have preferred it to this," said Osborne 
sharply; "for your sake I did not want a fuss — ^to have 
everything raked up. But can't you see this will make 
a far worse scandal?" 

"Oh, I hope not!" said Valerie meekly; but she knew 
she had gained a point in making him discuss the thing. 

"You look tired, dear," she said, with a quick change 
of tone; "how horrid of me not to get you some coflEee. 
Won't you have some? — ^they have delicious rolls here 

— ^and a bath ? And I never even asked if you had 

a smooth passage." 

It was a wise move. It was not easy for him to 
retain his dignified aloofness while Valerie was on her 
knees finding a clean shirt in his portmanteau and 
laughing at his packing, or later, when she was pouring 
him out a foaming cup of coffee and he, clean and 
comfortable, was settled in an arm-chair to drink it and 
eat the freshest of crisp rolls and the creamiest of butter. 
Valerie smiled to herself as she realised that it was 
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very hard for a man, not naturally sulky, to keep up a 
coldness with his wife. Osborne, on his part, began 
to wonder if he had been too hard in his thoughts of 
her. He wanted to think so; it was so very pleasant 
to be with her again, and she had such a sweet little 
face, and such an amusing way of petting and making 
much of him. He had not known how badly he 
missed her; it was certainly horribly dtdl without 
Valerie. 

"Where is the kiddie?" he said, as he drank his 
coffee; and she was eagerly grateful for the question. 

"Probably in the salle-k-manger helping to lay the 
table," she said brightly, "Charley, you know she is 
still dressed as a boy — ^is it all unnecessary? Haven't 
they ever asked for her ? " 

"Oh yes, they've asked for her. I've a solicitor's 
letter, threatening all sorts of things, in my pocket." 

"A solicitor's letter — ? oht** said Valerie, txuning very 
white. 

"Well, there's nothing tmnecessarily fatal about a 
solicitor's letter. Here it is. You see, they don't know 
where you are " 

"But I suppose they can easily find out," said Valerie 
blankly; "and I was beginning to think I had been 
doing more than was necessary. — Charley, can the 
solicitor take her in Prance ? " 

"I don't think so. At least not without a fuss that 
they had better avoid. We have the child's treatment 
to hold as a threat. But we can't live in France, 
Valerie." 

"No, of course, I know — ^but that's a long way ahead 
— something will be settled," said Valerie; but she 
spoke a little vaguely, for she was thinking joyfully that 
he had said "we." 

"Charley, you don't want to give her up now, do 
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you?*' she said, in the softest, most coaxing voice; 
"now that we have had so much trouble?* 

"But does the young person want to stay? I should 
have thought that was one of the most doubtful 
factors " 

"Oh, she does," said Valerie, but added truthfully, 
** generally. I do sometimes think she is really getting 
fond of me " 

Gwenny came in as she spoke, flinging the door wide 
in her usual noisy entrance. Valerie breathed an 
inward prayer that she would show herself at her 
best. 

"Come in, Gwen," she said; "where have you been? 
Here is your — ^your father." 

She hesitated, for she had never before been driven to 
face the question of what Gwenny was to call Osborne, 
and wotdd not have faced it now if she had not begun 
without thought. She gave him a quick glance to see 
if he was annoyed, but she could not be sure he had 
even noticed what she said. 

"Hollo! You^ve come, have you?" said Gwenny. 

"Surprised, are you?" 

"I am, rather. I heard there was a man here, but I 
thought Edouard had come back." 

"And who in the world is Edouard?" said Osborne. 

"Oh — doesn't he know about Edouard?" said 
Gwenny, and gave her mother a queer little look. 

"Why, Val, who is Edouard?" said Osborne, and 
turned lightly to her, but she had suddenly, absurdly, 
grown crimson. She was furiously angry with herself , 
but she could not control her ridiculous colotir. 

She laughed with an efiEort. 

"Did you ever know anything so childish?" she said; 
"because that imp talks about 'Edouard' I get as red 
as if an evil secret lay between us. She has the im- 
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pertinence to call a Fienchman who crossed in the boat 
with us by his Christian name, because she says she 
can't pronounce his surname. Uonsieur de La Cberois 
was really very civil to us, Charley." 

"Oh — a Frenchman," said Osborne; he was so 
thoroughly insular that when Valerie said a "French^ 
man ' ' he thoiight no more of the matter — for the time. 

"He loved mother dreadfully," said Gwenny calmly. 

"You really must not talk such nonsense, Gwenny," 
said Valerie, still fiery red. It was utterly absurd; he 
was an acquaintance of a few days, but nevertheless she 
did feel just a little guilty about de La Cberois. 

"She doesn't in the least know what she is talking 
about," Valerie said to Osborne. 

"Indeed I do," said Gwenny indignantly; "when 
people are in love they are in a fuss to be pleasant, 
and give chocolates to the children, and sit, looking 

softly " Gwenny's eSort at a love-lorn look was 

somewhat astonishing. 

"Isn't that the bell for dejeuner?" said Valerie, and 
sprang to her feet. 

Gwenny very amiably opened the door, and con- 
tentedly chuckled to herself all the way downstairs at 
having been allowed to escape without washing of 
hands and such tiresome prelimhiaries to meals. 

Osborne made ao allusion to "Edouard," and Valerie 
hesitated till they had been overtaken on the stairs by 
other people and it was too late. So much had been 
made of what she could honestly think a most trifling 
acquaintance that she had grown self-conscious about it. 
In the dark, she could have easily said a few words of 
ofif-hand explanation, but her very fear of blushing 
made her sure that she would blush. 

"Of course," she impatiently said to herself, — "of 
course Gwenny was at her worst at ddjeuner." She 
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took no open notice of Osborne, but it was absurdly 
evident that in her baby way she was anxious to im- 
press him. She talked loudly and affectedly, inter- 
rupted whom she chose, and laughed at her mother's 
nervous remonstrances. A few people were still amused 
with the ** little demon," as they called her, but most 
were beginning to have enough of her, and to find her 
precocious impudence had ceased to be funny. 

Osborne took no notice of her, but Valerie felt sure he 
missed nothing, and was unhappy in her fear that he 
would begin to dislike Gwenny. 

When they were again alone in their little salon, she 
attempted an apology. 

"I am afraid," she said, "that Gwenny has grown 
even more spoilt. She gets so excited." 

"She certainly doesn't seem improved," said Osborne 
lightly. 

" I know she oughtn't to chatter like that, but, indeed, 
people did encotirage her at first. And it isn't easy to 
know what to do." 

"I shouldn't let her go down to meals till she can 
behave herself," said Osborne. 

"But — ^how can I stop her?" 

Osborne began to laugh. He suddenly felt quite 
kindly to Valerie again. 

"You absurd baby! How can you bring up a childl " 
he said; but Valerie was much distressed. 

"I must — I mustl" she cried. "Charley, I do so 
want to make Gwenny good and to bring her up well. 
Do you think I can'if You know she is only seven 
years old, and surely even I ought to be able to make 
a child of seven years old good." 

"It's hard to believe she is only seven," said Osborne; 
"she is seventy in wickedness." 

"And shell obey you,'* said Valerie softly. 
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"Oh — I am sure I don't see why she should." 

But Valerie refused to be baffled by the change in his 
tone. 

" I have been thinking," she said, with an air of taking 
his S3rmpathy for granted, which was, she hoped, con- 
vincing, "that it would be much better to take a house — 
better for Gwenny I mean — and more comfortable for 
us. But especially for her. ' ' 

*' A house?" said Osborne, surprised; "but is it worth 
while — for two months?" 

There was an instant's silence. Both had the same 
thought — ^would two months end it? — and both wished 
to hide the thought. 

"Houses are so cheap in the winter," said Valerie 
eagerly; "it would really be cheaper than the hotel to 
take a furnished one. And so much nicer. Wouldn't 
it, Charley? And don't you think it would be better 
for Gwenny?" 

"That is as you think — ^that is your business," said 
Osborne. It was the position he had firmly determined 
to take with regard to Gwenny, and he would not look 
at ViUerie's disappointed face and dewy eyes. 



CHAPTER XX 

" My dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 

Than purest monarchy; 
For if confusion have a part 

Which virtuous souls abhor, 
And hold a synod in thy heart, 
1*11 never love thee more.** 

Marqubss op Montrosb. 

"/^^WENNY, it's such a nice house — ^you will like it. 

vJ You go in at the hall-door and there are the 
drawing-room and dining-room with verandah high 
above the sea; and you go downstairs to bed, and down 
and down till you get to the cellars by the sea. You'll 
like it." 

It sounded attractive, but Gwenny had an idea that 
stratagem was being used to inveigle her from the hotel, 
and was suspicious. She said, without enthusiasm, that 
she supposed she might as well go and see the "topsy- 
turvey " house, and very fortunately, having seen it she 
gave it her approval. 

They moved in next day, and Valerie was in her. 
gayest spirits, and felt very young and happy. Every- 
thing seemed to be coming right. If Charley was not 
quite the same as he had been, he was softening visibly; 
he constantly forgot that there was anything between 
them. And Gwenny, in the excitement of moving, was 
wonderfully good. 

234 
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Valerie, too, enjoyed the move, and was as much 
interested as Gwenny in poking about the "topsy- 
turvey " house, and planning with the new servant. 

Though it was November, it was a bright stmny day, 
and they had tea by the open drawing-room window, 
where they cotdd look straight across the bay to St. Malo. 

"Isn't this splendid?" said Valerie, with flushed 
cheeks and hair blown by the breeze; and she thought, 
"Much nicer than staying with William and Marion." 

"I must say this is jolly good butter," said Osborne 
practically. 

"Isn't it?" said Valerie, delighted. "And really. 
Charley, this won't be an expensive two months. What 
we get for our house at home " 

" We haven't let it yet, Val." 

"But we easily shall. Don't you know one could let 
a — pigsiye — ^at Kingshill? And the house is nicely 
furnished. And here there will only be four pounds a 
month and L^onie's wages " 

"And our food, my dear — ^we must live." 

"And our food, of course. The only thing I am not 
sure about is if we should have done better to take that 
house at St. Servan; if living is cheaper there " 

Osborne laughed. 

"My dear Val, if I hadn't interfered you would still 
have been going over houses, for the mere love of it at 
the end of the two months." 

"And this is a nice house," said Gwenny; "there is 
cloth instead of paper on the walls, and you can pour 
water from the kitchen down into the bath — ^there is a 
great wide pipe in the wall on purpose " 

"A horrible discovery," said Osborne; "Val, I shall 
insist on Gwenny being locked up in the cellar before 
I have a bath. I wotddn't trust her at the upper end 
of that pipe." 
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**Whai an ideal" cried Gwenny, jumping up and 
down with delight. 

Valerie looked happily from one to the other. 
Their unfriendliness had troubled ber; now she began 
to think she had been too impatient, and this, with 
other things, only wanted time to come right. 

But, in the evening, her house of cards fell. Gwetmy, 
tired of virtue, flatly declined to go to bed, was very 
rude to her mother, and suddenly, losing her temper 
utterly, flew at her, striking her with passionate little 
hands. 

Osborne had remained rigidly reading at first; when 
the child flung herself upon Valerie, he caught her and 
pinioned her little furious hands. She was like a little 
wild beast; she screamed and^ howled, and bit at his 
fingers. 

"You are killing mel You are killing mel You 
great, beastly deviir* she shrieked. 

Valerie's face looked the whiter for a long scarlet 
scratch that lay across it. 

She said breathlessly, "You are hurting her, 
Charley." 

"I hope I am," said Osborne grimly; "I am going to 
hurt her more. Children that behave like wild beasts 
must be treated like wild beasts " 

"What are you going to do?" 

"I am going to take her upstairs and show her my 
riding-whip," said Osborne. 

Gwenny had regained her composure as suddenly as 
she had lost it. 

*' Downstairs you mean," she said calmly; "you've 
forgotten about the topsy-turveyness." 

She was amazingly tranquil; she even smiled 
defiantly; all that was left of her passion was a quick 
sobbing catch in her breath. 
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"Charley, your aren't g(nng to whip her? — a little 
girl " 

"I am going to let her feel my riding-whip on the 
hands that struck her mother's face," said Osborne. He 
was very angry; Valerie had always been to him some- 
thing so fraf^e, to be petted and cared for, 

"Oh not" cried Valerie. 

He let the child's hands go, and turned to Valerie. 

"Am I not to punish her?" he said slowly. 

" I do wish — I do wish you would noti " 

"Very well," said Osborne shortly. 

"She is sorry," said Valerie eagerly; "don't you see 
she is sorry I Charley, don't you think she might this 
time be forgiven " 

"There are three drops of blood on the scratch," said 
Gwenny; "that's because my nails haven't been cut 
ance I left home " 

" She does, indeed, appear to be dreadfully distressed," 
sail Osborne sarcastically. 

Valerie unhappily wiped away the three spots of 
blood. 

" Gwenny," she said softly, "you are sorry that you got 
into a passion and hurt mother, aren't you, darling? " 

"Well, you shouldn't have tried to send me to bed like 
a baby," said Gwenny, shrugging her shoulders. 

"Can't you see there is no use in talking to a child 
like Gwenny f ' ' said Osborne. ' ' Nothing but punishment 
will make the least impression on her." 

"No, I certainly don't mind talkings to," assented 
Gwenny cheerfully; "I am afraid punishing is the only 
thing for me." 

Osborne turned away with a short laugh. He was 
angry with Gwenny, angry with Valerie, angry most of 
all with himself because he had not held to his deter- 
a of non-interference. 
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Gwenny, alone, was apparently extrenoiely well 
pleased with herself. Having spoiled her elders' 
evening, she sat up, sleepy, but victorious, as long as 
she liked, and behaved with the most gracious urbanity 
to a very silent couple. 

Valerie had a French book out of a Dinard library; 
she sat with her eyes mechanically following the lines 
of a page without gathering any sense. She was longing 
for Charley to speak to her, even angrily, but he said 
nothing, and was to all appearance genuinely interested 
in his own book. 

Even when Gwenny at last could hold her sleepy 
eyes open no longer, and with a great affectation of 
deliberation, had betaken herself to bed, Osborne did 
not look up or seem to note that he and Valerie were 
now alone. 

She put down her book at once, and moved a little 
restlessly, trying to attract his attention; when she saw 
he did not mean to let it wander, she spoke to him in 
a very small and timid voice. 

••Charleyl" 

"Yes?" He looked up, his finger marking the place, 
conscious, nevertheless, of the futility of his affected 
absorption. 

"Charley, I am most awfully sorry. I suppose I 
oughtn't to have interfered." 

"Certainly you ought. The mistake was mine. You 
were perfectly right to teach me to mind my own 
business." 

"But," said Valerie, trying to smile, "I know nothing 
more your own business than to bring up your child." 

Osborne rose to his feet and threw his book im- 
patiently on the table. 

"Valerie, you must know this is impossible," he said 
roughly. "Gwenny isn't my child, and there is no use 
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in pretending she is. You are annoyed that I don't 
look upon her as my own, I know. But you won't let 

me treat her aa n / own " 

t, "I will — I will! But don't you think, dariing, you 
would have more patience with your own? Don't you 
think if — when you love Gwemiy " 

"No doubt, as you say, I am unjust," said Osborne 
stifBy. "Never having had a child of my own " 

He stopped, ashamed of the bitter jealousy that lent 
sharpness to bis tone and his words. He had tried to 
hide it, even from himself; it seemed to him disgraceful 
that he should be jealous of Valerie's child. 

She had borne another man a child and she had 
never borne one to him; he could not forget it. If 
there had been other little creatures to share Gwenny's 
sins and punishments, then, he believed, he could have 
felt to her as he tried to feel — could have loved her for 
her mother's sake and forgotten her father. 

Perhaps Valerie guessed it; perhaps she had never 
been as blind as he thought. 

She slid her hand into his, and leaned against him, 
her small head against his breast. 

" Perhaps some day — " she said softly; "oh, I do hope 

so, too. It would be so dear — so much dearer But 

can't you love my poor little child because you love 
me?" 

"No, I can't," be said bluntly; "that's the truth, if 
you want it, Valerie. She reminds me of all I want to 
forget — that I want you to forget " 

"'But men do love their step-children," said Valerie, 
hiding a troubled face against his coat. 

"Can't you see the difference? If the man were 



He was annoyed with himself for what he had said; 
it had been, as it were, dragged out of him, and he 
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had certainly never meant that Valerie should know 
what he was ashamed of feeling. It was, perhaps, not 
such a surprise to her as he believed it to be, but being 
put into words, it seemed to make everything harder; 
it was no longer possible even to try and ignore that 
her husband and her child represented different and 
antagonistic interests. 

"I am very sorry," said Valerie sadly, "that you feel 
like that. I should not. I shotdd love any child that 
was yours — I cotddn't help loving it because it was 
yours " 

"Ah, but you see, my dear, you haven't got to do it," 
said Osborne with a sharp laugh. 

"And about James — Charley, how can you have any 
feeling about James? You know that I never loved 
him — ^you know that I love you, darling. " 

"So you think I have no feeling about James?" said 
Osborne slowly, and looked at her. 

She made no answer; both, for a little while, were 
silent. His arm was round her, but for the first time 
they realised that something lay and had always lain 
between them though but for the coming of Gwenny 
the shadow might have remained a shadow always. 

Osborne was the first to speak. 

"I'm sorry, Val," he said in his ordinary tone, "to 
have shown you what a jealous beast I am. But you 
needn't think I shall let Gwenny suffer for it. Honestly, 
I thought she deserved to be punished." 

"Of course she did— of course!" assented Valerie 
eagerly. 

"And you know you are spoiling her. As you've 
taken possession of her, it's only fair to the kid to 
discipline her a bit. Otherwise it would have been 
kinder to have left her alone." 

"Yes, I know," said Valerie; "I don*t want to spoil 
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her. I know she ought to be punished, but I have been 
trying — I wanted to try and make her love me first. 
I feel I can't have too much patience. If she grows to 
hate me — ■ — ! To-night she really was over-excited, 
Charley; she doesn't often get into a rage like that, 
and sometimes she is sweet " 

Osborne was silent. He had made it impossible for 
faim to criticise Gwenuy; he did not realise that his 
judgment was plainly written on his face. 

"I know she is a hard Uttle thing," pleaded Valerie, 
watching his face, "but when a little child is unkindly 
treated, she's so utterly defenceless — she must grow 
hard or die. And / left her defenceless." 

"But you won't mend matters now by letting her 
grow up like a yahoo," said Osborne; he was trying to 
speak as naturally about Gwenny as if he had never 
betrayed himself, and he was rather overdoing his air 
of carelessness. He knew he had made a mistake in 
letting Valerie know what he felt. Perhaps she had 
guessed, but now neither of them could doubt or 
forget. 

"I must get her a daily governess — or send her to a 
day-school," said Valerie, but she no longer said "we." 



CHAPTER XXI 

" They live together, and they dine together, and they say 
' my dear,* and * my love/ as heretofore; but the man is himself, 
and the woman herself; that dream of love is over, as every- 
thing else is over in life; as flowers and fury and griefs and 
pleasure are over." — ^Thackeray. 

THE next day the Palmers made their first move, 
and made it in a most unexpected way. 

In the course of the morning, Polly Damien walked 
into the little house by the sea, resisting all L^onie's 
efforts to tmderstand and announce her, and calling for 
Valerie in a sharp, familiar voice. 

Valerie, sitting in an arm-chair by the French window 
of her bedroom, reading, and lazily watching the winter 
stmshine wavering across the sea, was roused at once to 
a guilty consciousness of a dressing-gown at ten o'clock 
in the morning. 

She had an instant's alarmed weighing of the dis- 
advantages of being found in a dressing-gown as 
against those of keeping Polly waiting, shotdd Polly, 
as was tmlikely, consent to be kept. 

Then, in answer to another impatient summons, she 
ran upstairs, trying to cover the dismay that Polly's 
arrival brought with warmth of greeting. 

"Why, Polly, whcU a surprise! How nice to see 
you!" she cried, and tried to throw welcome into 
her tone. 

"Dear me, Valerie, are you ill?" said Polly, present- 

242 
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ing an indifferent cheek for her sister to greet as she 
liked; Valerie had never known her go further than this 
towards a kiss. 

" Not ill, only lazy," said Valerie, with an airy attempt 
to carry oS her guilt; "when one has coSee and rolls in 
one's room, and no dejeuner till twelve, it's a temptation 
to be lazy. Especially when one can sit by a French 
window and look out over the sea." 

"It was never hard to tempt you to be lazy," said 
Polly drily. 

Valerie laughed; she looked very dainty and pretty 
standing there, with her fair hair tumbling over her blue 
dressing-gown, but neither her prettiness nor her 
gentleness could soften Polly. She, who had suffered 
so deeply because of her pl^n face, had always resented 
the beauty of the little sister, growing up by her side 
like a flower — as sweet, as Uttle cared for. And since 
Valerie had become a woman, there was a greater thing 
between them; Polly never forgot that Valerie had, she 
firmly believed, stolen her lover from her. 

"But, Polly, where have you come from?" said 
Valerie. " Have you come to stay with us? Have you 
had breakfast?" 

"I have not come to stay with you because I have 
not been asked," said Polly severely; "and I had my 
breakfast at nine, as I am in the habit of doing. I was 
told to go to the Hotel du Nord." 

In a second's pause Valerie's thoughts Sew. She did 
not want Polly, she most certainly wanted her just now 
less than she had ever done; and she knew Charley 
would di^ke her coming, and he had enough to put 
up with. But it was quite impossible that Polly could 
afford to Uve at the Hotel do Nord or any other, 
especially if she insisted on English meals at English 
times. What could she have come to Dioard for? 
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Incredible as it seemed, it really looked as if she 
must have been moved by novel family affection. And 
Polly was really very lonely; but for her stepsister she 
had nobody. 

" How absurd to go to the Nord and not come to us/' 
said Valerie bravely, for if Polly must needs be welcomed, 
it shotdd be done with a good grace. "Polly, come to 
my room now and take off your hat. We'll send over 
for your things presently." 

" I am afraid it may be inconvenient," said Polly primly 
" if , as it appears, you have only one servant " 

**We manage excellently, if you don't mind pic- 
nicking a littie," said Valerie with some misgiving. 
"Polly, isn't this a nice house, and isn't the view 
glorious?" 

"It must be very inconvenient to have the kitchen so 
near the front door." 

"We don't mind," said Valerie cheerfully. 

"And I hope you don't mean to keep that servant. 
She was most disgracefully tmtidy when she same to 
the door " 

"Oh but, Polly, it isn't easy to get dejeuner ready 
and keep quite immaculate. We think Ltonie a 
treasure ; she cooks so well Isn't this a nice room ? ' 

"What a hideous cretonne! " said Polly. 

But Valerie was determined not to let herself be 
depressed, not to allow her nice little house to grow 
poky and inconvenient, her servant a failure, Dinard 
the worst place in the world to live in. Well as she 
remembered Polly's ways, she knew she would find it 
an effort to remain uninfluenced by her conscientious 
system of disapproval. 

"Your husband gone to golf? A very French 
arrangement; he goes to golf, and you stay lolling 
about half -dressed." 
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"He was asked to play in a foursome. I don't play, 
Polly." 

"Then you know people here? You don't mean to 
say they calif*' 

"You won't believe that Charley and I are white- 
washed?" said Valerie with a little smile; "you'll be 
astonished to find how respectable we are." 

"I suppose they don't know," said Polly meditatively. 

"We are actually going to a big dance to-morrow 
night given almost entirely by British matrons " 

"Of course it is always di£Eerent at a French water- 
ing place " 

"You're thinking of Boulogne. Shall I chaperon you 
to the dance?" 

" I cannot tmderstand your caring to go to dances and 
public entertainments. I should have thought the 
smallest vestige of good taste wotdd have taught you 
to keep quiet " 

Valerie grew rather red. She thought to herself, 
"I really ought not to let her be so rude. Charley 
would not like it." But unfortunately she was, and 
knew herself to be, incapable of snubbing anybody, most 
of all Polly. 

She only said, with an assumption of dignity which 
was more quaint than alarming. "To change the 
subject, do tell me how you come to suddenly appear 
in Dinard, you who never go an)rwhere?" 

But Polly shook her head mysteriously. 

"If you please, Valerie, I will reserve that till your 
husband comes. He has, I believe, some sense " 

"I am afraid he won't be back till tea-time," said 
Valerie, "you will have to put up with Gwenny and me 
at dejeuner." 

But Polly would not even consider the possibility of 
dejeuner. She wanted her Itmch at two as she had 
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always had it. She was not, as Valerie knew, trouble- 
some; cold mutton and a plain pudding was quite 
sufficient. 

Valerie, conscious of a sardine omelet and cream 
cheese, fotmd mutton and rice-pudding by no means so 
easily provided. L^onie, whose omelets and small 
dishes were delicious, and who cooked vegetables to 
perfection, knew little of cold mutton and nothing of 
plain puddings. 

She and Valerie, helped and hindered by Gwenny, 
bestowed much anxious care upon Polly's lunch, and 
received no gratitude. Polly, sitting upright and severe, 
in her dowdy clothes that were not simply shabby, but 
aped smartness in quite an offensive way, — Polly, entirely 
content with herself for the moment, told her sister she 
was mad to keep a cook who cotdd not even make a 
successful plain pudding. 

Before Osborne got back, before, indeed, Polly had 
quite finished the subject of the tmlucky pudding. 
Monsieur de La Cherois came, to be ushered in by 
L^onie,, still a little ruffled, both in temper and 
appearance, by the serving of the unappreciated meal. 

Valerie was not ashamed of Lome's touzled hair, she 
was not even ashamed of Polly, but she knew that 
Charley would be; she knew very well that Charley 
would find Polly's presence even more trying in public 
than in private. And she was a little dismayed by the 
prompt reappearance of de La Cherois. 

But she was the only person who felt any discomfort; 
Gwenny was delighted to see "Edouard" again, and 
Polly changed and grew affected and gaily flippant 
as she always did, as she always had done, for a man. 

Valerie had once fotmd this manner of Polly's merely 
ridiculous; then she had grown to feel it painful; now, 
somehow, she saw a pathos in the increasing years 
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against which Folly fought with the maimer of a girl 
of seventeen. Polly was only thirty-four, but she 
looked ten years cdder, and her affectation of childish- 
ness, little as she knew it, helped to add the ten 
years. 

De La Cherois took this shabby little woman to be a 
duenna, imposed by the old husband he expected to see ; 
he was extremely polite to her, but his eyes were 
persistently on Valerie, so persistently that she could 
not help being tmcomf ortably aware of it. 

She had planned slipping out by herself to meet 
Charley at the tram, and explain about Polly ; but she 
had no chance of doing this, and he found an unexpected 
tea-party awaiting him. 

Valerie would not look at Folly; remembering how 
they had parted, it seemed to her the meeting must 
hold an agony of shame for her sister. But PoUy had 
a trained memory, a memory that she had taught to be 
her greatest comfort and pleasure. In the beginning it 
had seemed to her that Osborne must regret his 
marriage, from this she had grown to a full belief that 
he did regret it, that, over-persuaded for a moment, 
repentance for his "faithlessness" to her must have — 
had quickly followed. The meeting gave ber a thrill 
of delightful sorrow; she saw already the words in which 
she would recount it in her diary; how she would 
describe his controlled excitement, the trembling of his 
hand (which she really believed she felt), the coldness 
with which he spoke to Valerie. 

She resented Gwenny's interference with the moment 
of sentiment. 

"This is Bdouard," said Gwenny in amiable introduc- 
tion; " I am going to be married to him as soon as he 
knows enough English. He is rich, therefore I shall 
again have servants and carriages." 
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**I congratulate you," said Osborne, "but I feel for 
Monsieur " 

" De La Cherois," supplied Valerie quickly. ** Charley, 
I think I told you how very kind Monsieur was to us " 

She stopped, for de La Cherois made no effort to 
return the greeting of his host. He had grown very 
red, and he stared blankly at Osborne as his castle of 
cards fell in ruins. He had believed so firmly in the old 
husband that she did not love. 

He regained his self-possession, but not before there 
had been a pause long enough to be tmcomfortable, long 
enough for Osborne to vaguely recall what Gwenny had 
before said to him about de La Cherois. 

"I have come back for the ball," de La Cherois 
explained unnecessarily, the more embarrassed for being 
obliged to find English words. 

"I wish you lived here always," said Gwexmy 
unexpectedly; "I do wish you lived in our house 
instead of him." 

De La Cherois so fully sympathised with this wish 
himself that the expression of it left him again speech- 
less, and Polly did not improve things by dashing into 
the breach and calling Gwenny, a naughty, tmgrateful 
little girl. It was not, indeed, a sociable tea-party, and all 
were glad to part, except Gwenny, who enthusiastically 
insisted on escorting her "future husband" on his way. 

"French manners prove scarcely as elaborate as I 
expected," said Osborne carelessly, and Valerie was 
annoyed to find her face growing hot. But the next 
moment she had all thought of de La Cherois swept from 
her mind. 

"I wonder," said Polly, "that you are not afraid to let 
Gwenny run about by herself like that." 

"I think she is singularly well able to take care of 
herself," said Osborne. 
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" I meant, as Valerie has taken so much trouble to get 
possession of her. I suppose you know Lady Palmer 
means to get her back. " 

Valerie's heart stopped; a great terror gripped her, a 
fear of what she had, amazingly, scarcely thought of till 
now. She rose to her feet, with a vague idea of going 
at once in search of Gwenny, but Osborne laid his hand 
on her arm. 

"Don't be frightened, Val. There's neither train nor 
boat at this time of day. Do you mean Lady Palmer 
wants to steal the child?" 

" She doesn't call it stealing," said Polly sharply ; " she 
considers Valerie did the stealing." 

"Then you have seen her!" cried Valerie. "Oh, 
Polly, do, do tell me just what she said! Do tell me if 
nolhing will make her give me Gwenny!" 

"I can't tell her what you have got to offer her," said 
Polly satirically; "but I don't know of anything that 
would. Very rightly too." 

" Very rightly/ Oh, Polly, aren't you on my side any 
longer?" 

"Was I ever on your side? Have I any reason to be 
on your side?" 

Osborne caught up her words quickly. 

" You can have no reason," he said, "for unfriendliness 
to Valerie." 

Polly threw him a swift glance of reproach which 
entirely failed to convey its meaning; then she pressed 
her lips together and said nothing. 

"Never mind about that," said Valerie quickly; 
" Polly may not think I am right, but I am grateful for 
her warning." 

" I only warn you of what must happen if you persist 
in your foolish attempt to fight the law. When Lady 
Palmer consulted me " 
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"Lady Palmer constdted you?" repeated Valerie, 
amazed; "why, Polly, when I was there you couldn't 
even go to the house " 

Polly grew a little red. 

"That was not surprising, as Lady Palmer at that 
time believed me to be upon your side. She did not 
realise that I was capable of seeing the rights of the 
case, apart from relationship " 

"Then she did you great injustice," said Osborne 
drily. "May I ask how she learned to consider you at 
your true value?" 

Polly was still a little embarrassed. 

"Valerie cannot deny," she said, "that I did my best 
to make her leave the child alone. My position would 
have been most tmpleasant if Lady Palmer had not 
happened to be a just and sensible woman. I know I 
thought differently of her at one time, but I am not too 
proud to admit myself wrong. She believes it her duty 
to regain the care of the child, and I agree with her. 
And I hope you will have the sense to yield to reason." 

"So that is what you have come for," said Valerie; 
she had grown very grave, and she looked at her sister 
with troubled eyes. "As Lady Palmer's ambassador. 
Polly, do you really believe that I will give up Gwenny 
because you and Lady Palmer agree that I ought to do 
so, when I have — risked so much to keep her?" So 
much more than Polly could ever know, she thought to 
herself. 

"Charley, I appeal to you," said Polly. It was the 
first time she had called him by his name, and was an 
event to her full of thrilling sadness; but he did not 
even notice it. "If Valerie will give up the child. Lady 
Palmer is willing to overlook everything. And it must 
come to that in the end, for Lady Palmer is determined. 
Can Valerie remain an exile for the rest of her life? If 
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she goes to England, even without the child, she can 
and will be prosecuted for stealing her. To dress her in 
boy's clothes is a very futile attempt at disguise; she 
does not pretend to be a boy, even to a casual visitor 
like Monsieur de Cherois. And it's quite evident that 
Valerie can't manage her." 

" But, oh, Polly I Have you forgotten how cruel Lady 
Palmer was to Gwenny ? You told me yourself " 

''I have already said I was entirely mistaken in my 
opinion of Lady Palmer," said Polly trenchantly. "I 
entertain no doubt that, as she says, she never went 
beyond the wholesome discipline necessary for a child 
like Gwenny." 

"But," said Osborne, "you have given us no reason 
for entirely altering our opinions of Lady Palmer. 
Valerie, sit down; don't look so frightened; the all- 
powerftil Lady Palmer is many miles away." 

Valerie sat down obediently, but she made no appeal 
to Charley; she did not, as she would once have done, 
leave her defence to him. 

"Polly," she said, "why does Lady Palmer want to 
get Gwenny back so much? If it was James, I could 
perhaps understand, but you have never once mentioned 
James." 

"Because naturally his wife represents him," said 
Polly, annoyed. "Lady Palmer wants to get Gwenny 
back for the child's sake — ^because she will not, for her 
sake, allow her to grow up in a diclassi atmosphere 

"May I ask you not to be so astonishingly frank, 
said Osborne, frowning; "even though you are ab- 
solutely wrong, it is tmpleasant." 

"I always tell the truth," said Polly. 

"Haven't you yet realised what a disagreeable habit 
that is?" said Osborne, 

The discussion was growing more and more futile; 
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Valerie ended it, by abruptly rising to her feet and 
leaving the room to hide the tears that would not be 
kept back. When Osborne followed her, he found her 
feverishly busy doing unnecessary things in her bedroom. 

" Darling, don't take it so hard," he said. 

Valerie straightened the seat of a chair, and stroked 
imaginary folds out of the cretonnes. 

"It's stupid," she said, and stopped for a moment to 
steady her trembling lips, "but I feel so sore — I can't 
bear to talk about — ^about giving Gwenny back." 

"But, Val, what does it matter what Polly thinks? 
Why need you let it worry you ? ' ' 

She shook her head. 

"It's not what Polly thinks that matters," she said, 
and paused and looked at him anxiously. But before 
he could speak she added, in a low, hurried voice, "It's 
because — ^it's because I know you really agree with her." 

Osborne made no inunediate answer. He walked to 
the window, and even went outside on the tiny verandah 
and stood looking across at St. Malo without seeing it. 
But in a moment he came back , and went to Valerie 
and drew her down on a rickety little sofa by the bed. 

"Yes, Valerie, I do agree with her," he said slowly; 
"darling, let her go!" 

But she said nothing; she turned away from him, 
and sat silent, her cheek leaning on her hand. 

"I don't think — I am sure — I shouldn't say it if I 
didn't think it best for all, even Gwenny," said Osborne 
hoarsely. " Darling, this life is doing her no good — ^you 
can see it — ^and it's — ^it's doing us hann." 

She put out her other hand and laid it on his with a 
little caressing pressure. 

"I — know that," she said. 

"You know she is coming between us? And what's 
to be the end of it? A month or so later you'll be 
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driven to choose between her and me. Do you mean 
to let me go back alone and live without a wife or a 
home? VaJ, darling, at the best of it — should she grow 
up as you wish — she'll leave you some day, some day 
when you and I have still years of life before us. But 
it will be too late to come back to me then — don't you 
understand that?" 

"I've thought about all those things," asid Valerie with 
a desperate little sigh. 

"Then don't you see that to give her up is the only 
possible thing? I know, darling, how hard it is — 
indeed, my sweetheart, if I could I would give you 
your child " 

But she had drawn away from him and risen restlessly 
to her feet. 

**I know all you say — all!" she cried; **I have said 
it all over and over to myself. But I can't give her 

up ! If I did I should never be happy, never for a 

moment. It wouldn't be so hard if she was a sweet, 
attractive child that everybody wotild love and be kind 
to. It is just because she needs so much patience — 
because she has been starved of love " 

Valerie was crying bitterly. There was a long silence. 

"Then we must do the best we can," said Osborne 
heavily. 



CHAPTER XXII 



" £h, Jeamiie, wuxnan, it's a solemn thing to get married." 
" Aye, fe3rther, but it's more solemn not to get married.' ' 

Spinster's Book. 

VALERIE!" 
Valerie was in the kitchen, earnestly engaged in 
trying to make a raisin pudding, with L6ome looking 
on in some anxiety, and Gwenny sitting on the table 
eating raisins. Valerie was no cook; she was laboriously 
working out the instructions of the cookery book which 
took for granted a rudimentary knowledge she did not 
possess. She had, after the fashion of the novice, 
managed to scatter flour over herself, even to her hair, 
and she looked flushed and dishevelled and not a little 
worried. 

"I do wish French people liked plain puddings,** she 
said with a sigh. 

"Or that Polly would be content with the ways of the 
country she is in," said Charley, laughing. "Isn't the 
pudding going right?" 

"I have done something wrong, and it will be as 
heavy as lead," said Valerie in despair; "it ought to be 
quite thin, and look how thick and lumpy it is!" 

"Give it to me," said Osborne, and took the basin out 
of her hands, though she laughed and resisted. 
What on earth can you do?" she said. 
This," said Osborne placidly, and emptied the 
contents into a bucket full of potato skins. 

aS4 
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"Just remember, Val, I won't have you worrying your- 
self trying to cook — ^which you'll never to able to do — 
and trying to cook for a person who isn't even gracious 
in return. I came to ask if you could give me some- 
thing at eleven, and now I say, let's go back to our old 
ways, and if Polly doesn't like them we can spare her. 
Its confoundedly inconvenient to lunch at two in a 
country where everybody else Itmches at eleven or 
twelve, and why should we inconvenience ourselves for 
Polly?" 

"Charley, don't talk so loud. You know everything 
can be heard all over this house." 

Osborne laughed. 

" I shouldn't very much mind her hearing. It might 
be a hint. I ask you, Val, why should we make Polly a 
welcome guest? She hasn't a civil word for you, and 
she has come over, bribed by Lady Palmer " 

"Charley!" 

"I don't mean bribed in money, except for her ex- 
penses; but bribed by a little recognition — ^by a few 
civil words and an invitation or two. Pah! I believe it's 
worse than taking money. It's stupider — ^more paltry- 
minded " 

"Charley, do be careful!" 

"I tell you, Val, it makes me stckl To turn like that 
— ^to eat your words, to change even your thoughts, for a 
few civil smiles after a lifetime of rudeness! I can't 
think why we stand Polly!" 

"Do remember we can't possibly tell how much is 
understood," said Valerie softly. 

Osborne glanced at L6ome, who was gathering to- 
gether the remnants of Valerie's cookery. 

"Nonsense, she doesn't understand. And if she did, 
she must have seen most of what I am saying, and she 
can't know what the rest is about. Val, where is the 
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lady, while you are spoiling your complexion trying to 
please her — ^which is quite impossible." 

Valerie grew faintly red. 

"She is in the drawing-room with Monsieur de 
La Cherois. She is giving him an English lesson." 

Osborne gave a short laugh. 

"De La Cherois again," he said; "has that fellow 
nothing to do?" 

"He is having a holiday. And he is very anxious to 
learn English." 

"Are you sure he is anxious to learn English — from 
PollyV 

"L6onie, voulez vous me chercher mon mouchoir? 
Je Tai laiss6 en bas dans la chambre k coucher. 
Charley, you are qtiite reckless to-day; I am sure 
Ltonie understands some English." 

"Well, there she is now, safely clamping downstairs. 
Now, my dear, do you really think that fellow is 
dreaming of marrying ova Polly? It would be a 
match to make the gods laugh!" 

" Polly thinks he is," said Valerie; " I wish he would-" 

"Valerie, I thought you liked the poor chap!" 

Valerie was fiddling with the powdering of flour still 
left on the table; she was a little embarrassed. 

"You are not really fair to Polly," she said. 

"At least you must admit she looks a good ten years 
older than he — especially since he has shaved his beard." 

"That's what makes Polly really think he means 
something. We were saying we didn't like beards one 
evening, and next day he had shaved." 

She threw a doubtful look to Osborne; the incident 
had caused her some tmeasiness, and she was anxious 
to know what he thought of it. 

"I've no doubt he meant something," he said slowly; 
"but I am afraid it's not what she means. Did you 
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happen to express a dislike of beards as well as Polly, 
my child?" 

Valerie made no answer; her head bent lower and 
lower; she concentrated all her attention on the little 
balls of flour she was rolling in her fingers. 

Osborne watched her. 

"Look here, Val," he said slowly, "don't think me an 
ass if I tell you to be careful. Polly made a mistake 

once before " 

I have been afraid," said Valerie under her breath. 
Then in sense and kindness give that fellow a hint 
not to live here. It's impossible for me to say anything.'* 

Valerie shook her head doubtfully. 

"I'm the worst person in the world to give snubby 
hints," she said, hesitating; "and Polly will think I 
am spoiling her chances; and Gwenny adores him. 
Charley," with a start, "where is Gwenny? She was 
here just now — ^when did she go? I never saw — I 
forgot " 

She was, in a moment, a-qtiiver with agitation and 
anxiety; she wanted to go she knew not where, to do 
she knew not what. Osborne checked her. 

"She's all right, Val," he said gravely; "she went to 
the drawing-room." ^ 

"Of — of course " said Valerie, and gave a qtiick 

little sigh; "I might have guessed; she is so devoted to 
Monsieur de La Cherois. Merd, L^onie." 

She took the handkerchief absently, and stood twisting 
it through her fingers. She was thinking what a pity 
it was that Gwenny did not love Osborne instead of de 
La Cherois. Then he could not have helped growing 
fond of her, and everything would have at once been 
simplified. But of late Osborne certainly made no 
effort to gain the child. 

"L&mie, dejeuner & onze heures et demie," 
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Osborne in his British French, and drew Valerie from 
the room. 

" Ldonie will end by pinning dishdouts to us," he said, 
''whatever they may be. That used to be the threat 
for small boys in the kitchen at home." 

"And I really ought to go and remove Gwenny; 
Polly will be so annoyed." 

But, after a moment's hesitation in the hall, she 
followed Charley into the dining-room. 

"I will wait a little," she said; "it seems a pity; I 
hear her laughing." 

" Look here, Val ; you are growing into a little shadow. 
How long do you mean to go on watching Gwenny 
like this?" 

"Watching Gwenny?" Valerie had grown very red. 
"Do I watch Gwenny?" she said. 

" How many times did you get up last night and slip 
into her room?" 

"Oft! I thought you were asleep!" 

"I heard you every time. It's absurd; you can't go 
without sleep; you had better sleep in Gwenny 's room." 

"Oh no, no!" said Valerie qtiickly. "I suppose it is 
very silly, but in the night I wake up and remember 
how easy it wotild be to get in and take her away " 

"And as you can't go on waking up a dozen times a 
night, you had much better sleep in her room." 

She looked at him, but there was nothing to be read 
from his face, and a shade of roughness was the only 
change in his voice. She said, "Oh no, Charley," but 
she said it doubtfully. 

"Nonsense; that is settled. I can't have you getting 
no sleep. And nobody is likely to steal me. " 

"No, of cotirse th€U*s true," said Valerie, with a 
hesitating little laugh. But she felt vaguely troubled. 

* * Are you sure you don't mind ? ' * she said. 
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"Mind? Of cotirse not! Why should I mind ? " 

"Just for a little while." 

" Oh, of course. A Uttle while. Till— wAen, Valerie? " 

But he did not wait for an answer; he brushed past 
her, almost rudely, and went downstairs. 

They were growing further apart every day; he saw 
it, if she did not, and sometimes he thought she did not. 
She was engrossed in her newly foimd motherhood; 
any small reward of kindness from Gwenny was more 
to her, he believed, than any love he could show her. 
She cotild think of nothing but Gwenny; she was never 
free day or night from anxiety about her. It was 
becoming a passion, and it was only with an effort she 
could detach herself sufficiently from her child to remem- 
ber an outer world existed. 

He saw this plainly, and yet he was, as he felt, 
absurdly conscious that de La Cherois' frequent presence 
was intensely disagreeable to him. He even, irrationally, 
resented Gwenny 's preference for him; it seemed to him 
the man made himself too much at home, was too 
readily welcomed by all. Because, in the background 
lay the thought, "What when my leave is up and I 
have to go away? Valerie will be no readier to give 
up Gwenny than she is now; she will stay here, and de 
La Cherois will still come every day — ^why not?" Of 
course, Valerie was his — ^he did not even know that at 
the back of his mind lay the thought of how easily she 
had once deserted her home; if he had realised that he 
remembered, he would have driven out the thought with 
shame. 

He had always avoided thinking of disagreeable 
things ; thus, though an affectionate son, he had managed 
to be quite happy despite his family's bitter disapproval 
of his marriage. It surprised as well as annoyed him 
that his present thoughts would not be driven away; 
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that, instead, he found it hard to think of an3rthing 
else. 

There was not very much that he cared for at Dinard; 
he did not care for expeditions which must include 
Polly and the child, and were likely to be joined by de 
La Cherois and Vera Camithers; the moon rising over 
the quicksands of Mont St. Michel did not even bring 
him a sense of pleasure, with de La Cherois on one side 
and Polly on the other to look at it. 

"I hate sight-seeing in a crowd," he told Valerie 
impatiently, and then was ashamed, as he always was, 
to receive her soft answer. 

He preferred to free himself from his household and 
go out alone to pick up a foursome at St. Limaire. 
One or two wet afternoons he went to Bridge and did 
not come back even for dinner. He began to know 
that he was happier anywhere than at home ; he began 
to feel a spurious sense of freedom, a possibility, which 
honestly alarmed him, that in time he might grow 
content to be alone, might find other women as attractive 
as Valerie. If he went back to Kingshill, and she stayed 
behind, he would not always remain tmhappy ; that was 
not in his nature. 

This was a surprising discovery to him, and not a 
pleasing one, but he accepted it, without analysis, as 
human nature. He did not, as Valerie would have 
done, find this tmexpected glimpse into his character of 
absorbing interest. He only felt the more unhappy for 
it. 

But for two weeks from Polly's coming he held his 
peace; not easily, but perhaps for the very reason that 
he so strongly hated her presence. He tried not to 
hear her petty rudenesses to Valerie, he tried to find her 
disapproval of all household arrangements amusing; 
she was Valerie's sister, and he would never again, he 
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said to himself, interfere between her and those who in 
any wise belonged to her — ^not even for her protection. 

Thus he resolved — ^he had made of late many similar 
dignified resolutions of non-interference with Valerie, but 
they failed so easily. He was not of the stufE that could 
keep up a coldness of deliberate purpose. 

And one day he ceased to ignore Polly's rudeness. 

** Polly/' he said, "don't you think it would be well if 
you sometimes remembered that you are staying in 
Valerie's house?" 

She turned on him sharply. She was disappointed 
in Charley; he had faded rapidly from his position of 
eminence in her imagination, and de La Cherois had 
finally driven him out. She had grown to a feeling of 
offence at his manner which she f otmd it hard to construe 
into the constraint of suppressed feeling; she had tried 
to do so at first. 

"Why is Valerie always htmting me? I have no 
intention of running away with her child. I consider I 
have done my duty when I point out to her how madly 
she is behaving." 

"Well, you have pointed that out a good many 
times; supposing you gave it up?" 

Polly grew crimson. 

"I have never before been told," she said angrily, 
"that I might not say what I liked to my sister " 

"That is a great pity," said Osborne; "but let me 
repair the neglect. I cannot ask you to stay longer 
with us, if you persist in making my wife's life a misery 

to her " 

Charley, please don't," said Valerie quickly. 
Unless you can make up your mind to treat her 
with the ordinary civility due to a lady and your hostess, 
I think it will be much better for you to leave us before— 
before I say more " 
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Valerie interposed qtiickly; the gathering fury of 
Polly's face frightened and distressed her. 

"Please don't say any more, Charley. Please go 
away and leave Polly to me. I understand her " 

But Polly interrupted her with a hoarse, passionate 
laugh 

"There is no need for him to go away — ^there is no 
need for him to say any more — ^I tmderstand well 
enough — and I understand who has driven him to this 
too! I haven't fallen so low that I need force my 
company on anybody !" 

Her passion rose with her words; the carefully won 
precision of her accent had fled; Polly every moment 
grew coarser and more violent, more as these two had 
once before seen her. 

"If you asked me on yotu* knees I wouldn't stay 
another day!" shrieked Polly. "Let me have the 
pleasure of knowing she has once again spoiled all my 
chances — ^that is what she wants — ^that is what she has 
always done! She won't leave me anybody — she — she 
can't bear anyone to — ^to admire me!" Polly broke 
into stormy tears. "It's easy to see why she has put 
you up to this! She — she can't be content with one 
man !" 

"Charley, please go," said Valerie, very pale; "she 
doesn't know what she is saying — she will be ashamed 
later on." 

But he threw his arm round her and drew her with 
him, and closed the door on Polly and her passion. 

He felt suddenly very tender to Valerie; it seemed to 
him wonderful that the little sister had grown up so 
sweet and gentle by the side of such a woman as Polly. 
He felt even sympathy for the father's sordid life; he 
wondered no longer that Valerie had married Sir James 
Palmer. 
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The two felt closer together than they had done for 
weeks; yet, lest a jarring note shotild be struck, both 
held their own thoughts. 

Valerie had a quick joy in the leaping of her heart as 
she clung to him. Of late, she surprised herself by 
feeling a curious indifference to his comings and goings. 
It did not seem to matter so very much what he did or 
where he went; she had no longer the foolish anxieties 
which an tmexplained absence had once brought — ^her 
feelings about him had become strangely dull. And 
yet, in her heart she dimly realised that her love for him 
was there, that some day what concerned him would 
matter as much as ever. She realised qtiite clearly 
that her starved motherhood had revenged itself, that 
constant thought of Gwenny had grown to be infatuation ; 
she knew herself to be blindly and tmjustly absorbed in 
her child. 

"Your husband doesn't look well," Mrs. Camithers 
said once, and Valerie imagined reproach in her 
voice. 

She knew he did not look well, she knew his holiday 
was being utterly spoiled; but somehow she did not 
seem to care; she only wanted to be left alone to watch 
over Gwenny. Because she could not have her long. 

Valerie, little as Osborne guessed it, had already faced 
and decided the future. She did not mean to sacrifice 
him to her child. Gwenny could not be taken to 
England; she must be left at some carefully chosen 
school abroad where Lady Palmer could not find her. 
In the bitterness of the future parting Valerie foimd an 
excuse for the engrossment of the present, but about the 
necessity for the parting she never wavered. She 
pursued her inqtiiries in her own oddly practical fashion, 
but she said nothing to Osborne. 

They seldom spoke of Gwenny; and Valerie, though 
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she did not hesitate, shrunk from the definiteness of 
speech. 

It might be that when the time of Charley's going 
came, she would feel she still must wait a little, even if 
only a little, before she left her child; she must be free 
to do so. She would part with her; but first, she ached 
to be stire that Gwenny loved her — Gloved her enough to 
think of her when she was gone, to write to her, to long 
to see her again. It would be dreadful to let Gwenny 
go before she loved her. 

So she said nothing to Charley. Had she spoken, 
had he tmderstood she would have spared herself bitter 
sorrow — she would have spared him a bitter memory, 
to be borne his whole life long. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

" Pour sentir la puissance des liens qui vous attachent k votre 
enfant, il faut avoir craint de les voir se briser; pour savoir 
qu'une riviere est profonde, il faut avoir ^t^ sur le point de s'y 
noyer." — G. Droz. 



" A RE you ready, Val?" 

Jl\ " Is it time ? Ask L^nie if she has done up the 
sandwiches — ^it is rather convenient to have the kitchen 
so near the dining-room!" 

" Except when L^onie's husband comes to spend the 
evening. But who cares, now we haven't to apologise 
to Polly? LSoniel — ^Val, what on earth is sandwich in 
French?" 

Polly, injured and dignified, had left for England 
early that morning, and her departure had been as the 
removal of a heavy weight from the spirits of the house- 
hold. Once more nobody minded if L6onie forgot her 
cap when she went to tiie door in the middle of her 
cooking; nobody dissapproved if she and her husband 
did not subdue their voices enough in the evening; 
nobody asked, with melancholy resignation, for a piece 
of bread, because foreign cookery did not agree with 
her. 

They had not known what an oppression her presence 
had been till her luggage was tnmdled off to the ferry 
on a hand-cart, while she followed, complaining bitterly 
of France in general and the travelling arrangements of 
Dinard in particular. 
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They were going to celebrate their freedom by a long 
day on the golf links at St.Ltinaire, starting by the ten 
o'dock tram and taking their d^jeimer with them. It 
was cold, but the bright sunshine made even a picnic 
possible, and there seemed, all at once, to be no reason 
for unhappiness. Gwenny had made Osborne laugh 
twice already — ^Valerie cotmted the times — ^and had been 
delighted to gain applause. 

Osborne himself had proposed to take her with them, 
and Valerie, not to be outdone in generosity, had in 
turn suggested leaving her with the Carruthers, but she 
had not pressed the point. She was not happy unless 
Gwenny was in her sight; the silence of the Palmers 
left her full of apprehension; she felt sure Lady Palmer 
would not rest on her defeat. 

"She can nm about, she won't be any trouble," said 
Osborne; "but for goodness' sake, Val, don't let that 
dreadful Carruthers girl know where we are going! If 
she comes, I go! I can't stand her hanging rotmd you, 
sentimentally adoring you." 

" No, of course, we won't let her know," said Valerie, 
sacrificing Vera cheerfully. 

"Then the chief remaining danger is old Mr. Leslie. 
If we find he's going out in the tram, please remember, 
Val, it's your turn to sit next him, and don't let's have an 
unseemly struggle. You have no doubt forgotten that 
Kitchener went to school at Dinan " 

"Charley, don't be horrid," said Valerie, but she 
laughed. She would have laughed just then at any- 
thing he chose to consider laughable; she would also 
have eagerly sacrified anything or anyone to his 
lightest wish — except Gwenny. 

"Why, Val, I believe you are only a little young girl 
after all!" said Osborne, and suddenly caught her hands 
and kissed her. "Polly was adding years to your age." 
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"Don't let tis talk about Polly," said Valerie softly. 

"Only this one thing," said Osborne; "when I 
remember she is your stepsister, do you know what 
I think? — I think your mother must have been sweet!*' 

It amused him that she blushed at his words. 

"Come along, you baby," he said, and then suddenly 
his face fell. "Good Lordl There's de La Cherois!" 

"Well, we can't have him to-day," said Valerie 

Hush! we'll let L^nie send him away I" 
Before Gwenny comes upstairs then, she'll never 
hear of it," said Osborne. 

Valerie put her finger to her lips. The hall was so 
tiny that they were standing qtiite close to the door, 
and beside the little window from which Osborne had 
seen de La Cherois pass. Valerie drew him back into 
the shelter of a comer by the stairway, and waved a 
silent, significant sign to L6onie as she went to answer 
the bell. 

They were abstirdily amused and delighted and 
pleased with each other. They were mysteriotis to 
Gwenny when she came upstairs, till Gwenny, who did 
not like being teased, showed acute signs of displeasure, 
and Valerie hurriedly distracted her attention to the 
preparations of the day. 

They gave de La Cherois five minutes, and then they 
set off in excellent spirits. 

Valerie's vivid little face was radiant ; as they shut the 
door of their house behind them, and walked along the 
street with Gwenny jtunping beside them, she looked 
with satisfaction at her husbaiid and child, and a small, 
irrepressible hope grew that all would be as she wished 
between them. 

"Just run ahead to each comer, Gwenny," said 
Osborne, " and if you see Mr. Leslie, or the old Bridge- 
playing lady, or, above all, Miss Vera Carruthers, you 
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run back all you know and warn us. We are not to be 
kidnapped by anybody to-day." 

Gwenny had been springing along, her eyes every- 
where; Osborne had not finished speaking when she 
suddenly darted from his side. For one instant he 
thought she had flown to do his bidding; the next, the 
child had flting herself into the arms of a woman at the 
other side of the narrow street, and was showering kisses 
upon her, her little arms knit rotmd the newcomer's 
neck, sobbing, shaking in joyful excitement. 

"Oh, Eliza! Oh, Eliza! Oh, I am so glad to see 
you!" cried Gwenny. 

"Who in the world is this?" said Osborne, startled. 

Valerie had had an instant mad fear of Lady Palmer; 
she was relieved to find only the servant who had 
once brought Gwenny to her, but Gwenny's quivering 
joy was surprising in such a self-contained little person. 

Eliza seemed very much calmer. She drew away the 
clasping arms and put Gwenny, still clinging to her, on 
the pavement. 

"There, that'll do, missie," she said; "you'll have 
everyone in the street staring at you." 

Valerie had crossed the street; it hurt her to see how, 
on her coming, the child shrank closer to tke other 
woman, and cltmg to her more eagerly. 

"This is a great surprise," said Valerie pleasantly; 
"are you in service here, Eliza? You must come and 
see Miss Gwenny." 

"Yes, I thank you, ma'am." 

There was nothing absolutely to object to in the 
woman's manner, though it held the same covert insolence 
Valerie had noticed once before. But Eliza might be 
insolent if she liked. Valerie cotdd only owe her grati- 
tude, for it was evident that she had been very kind to 
Gwenny. 
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"Then you must find out when you can come," said 
Valerie; "this is the name of our house— on this paper. 
I hope you have a comfortable place?" 

" I am quite satisfied, ma'am." 

"Come Gwen, we shall have to run for our tram. 
Eliza will come and see you." 

" I am not going in the tram," said Gwenny ; " I shall 
stay with Eliza," 

"Not to-day, dear. Eliza has her work to do." 
Valerie flushed a little. She was ashamed of her help- 
lessness with Gwenny. 

"I must stay with Eliza," said Gwenny, frowning. 

The woman said nothing; she allowed her arm to 
remain passively in the child's eager clasp, but she made 
no apparent response to the carressing little fingers that 
sought hers. 

"Valerie, we shall miss the tram, and there isn't 
another till twelve," said Osborne from the other side of 
the street. 

" Gwen, dear, come You'll have plenty of chances of 
seeing Eliza, I hope." 

"Better go with the lady, missie." 

"Oh, please, Eliza — ^please, please, Eliza I" Tears 
rushed to Gwenny's eyes and her lip quivered. "I 
do love you so, and I'll be so good! I promise to 
do everything you say. I won't be naughty — ^indeed I 
won't 1" 

She appealed to Eliza for permission and not to 
her motiier, and Eliza, after a moment's hesitation, 
responded — 

"If you leave her to me, ma'am, I'll see to her," 
she said. 

" But surely your mistress may object," said Valerie, 
hesitating before Gwenny's suddenly radiant face. 

" I am quite free to-day." 
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"We'll go and have dinner with L^nie in the 
kitchen," cried Gwenny excitedly ; " she can't tinderstand 
anything we say — won't it be fun? Oh, what happi- 
ness!" 

Valerie hesitated. There did not seem any harm in 
Gwenny's taking the old servant who had been kind to 
her to have dinner in the kitchen, and yet she did not 
feel happy about it. She did not like Eliza. Still it 
seemed absurdly reasonless to mistrust one of the few 
people who had been kind to Gwenny ; she ought to feel 
deeply grateftd to this woman, for all her tmprepossess- 
ing manner. The matter, also, scarcely admitted of 
choice. Gwenny had annoimced her intention of 
remaining in Dinard, and Valerie did not in the least 
know how to compel her to come to St. Ltmaire. 

And yet she did not feel happy about leaving her, and 
as she walked on with Charley the uneasiness grew and 
became less indefinite. 

But Osborne was relieved; he would not admit to 
himself how greatly he was relieved, for he was ashamed 
of the strength of his dislike for a little child. Eliza 
was really a godsend; he foresaw other days of possible 
relief in the future, thanks to her presence. 

"I wonder," he said to Valerie, "if Eliza's place is a 
very good one. It would be a capital idea to get her 
to look after Gwenny." 

Valerie hesitated. 

"The odd thing is, I've a dim idea Polly told me the 
woman was dismissed because she got into trouble. I 
wonder how she managed to get another good place so 
soon " 

" I should write to Polly. It would be a blessing to 
have someone who could keep Gwenny in order — 
though I don't admire her taste." 

"It shows how lonely she was," said Valerie softly; 
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"Eliza doesn't look lovable, but she must have been 
kind. Charley, you see Gwenny isn't so hard after 
all " 

"She is a weird little thing — to love 'Eliza* and not 
— ^her mother," said Osborne, and looked at Valerie; to 
him she seemed so sweet and pretty and easy to love. 

She flushed and laughed, but presently sighed. 

"Poor little Gwen!" She hasn't much reason to love 
me," she said. 

Osborne made no answer. That was a subject on 
which more than enough had already, he thought, 
been said. 

Valerie had grown very white and grave; the ftm and 
the holiday spirit had gone out of the expedition, yet 
she knew this was tmfair to Charley. It was not right 
to spoil his day because of her foolish misgivings; and 
yet, at every step they grew stronger. 

The twelve o'clock tram took daily a good many 
golfers to St. Limaire. There were one or two men whom 
Valerie had met, and Mademoiselle de La Cherois» very 
businesslike and English in a short, leather-boimd skirt 
and a motor-cap, chaperoned by a lively yotmg 
American couple who were yachting, and could talk only 
of their yacht, but of this breathlessly, with scarcely a 
pause. 

Osborne was swept into the gay company, and his 
spirits rose; he was naturally a social and light-hearted 
person, and he was glad to take off thoughts that 
worried uselessly. 

But Valeire's preoccupation grew; she tried to be sure 
all was well, and to think of other things, but she could 
not; she could think of nothing but Gwenny, skipping 
along the street, with Eliza's hand tightly clasped in 
hers. And yet, it did seem hateful to spoil Charley's 
day. 
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But when the tram started, taking her every minute 
farther away, she could stand it no longer. She touched 
Osborne's sleeve gently. 

"Would you mind very much," she said nervously, "if 
I didn't go on? As I can't play golf, I shall only be in 
the way if you make up a foursome " 

He looked at her for a moment without speaking, and 
his face fell. 

" Of course," he said, " go back if you like. It doesn't 
matter." 

"You see, I can't help feeling anxious; I daresay you 
will think it foolish," explained Valerie imhappily. "It 
is so odd Eliza being here; don't you think so?" 

"I can't say I see anything particularly odd about 
it." 

"Ever since we left them, I've been wondering if — ^if 
she could have been sent by the Palmers to get Gwenny 
away " ^ 

Osborne gave an impatient exclamation,' then re- 
membered their fellow passengers and lowered his 
voice. **^ 

"Very well, if you feel like that, you had certainly 
better go back. You will only be miserable." 

"It is so strange that if the woman is in service she 
shotdd be free to be with Gwenny the whole day. Isn*i 
it, Charley?" 

"There's no good asking me. I see nothing strange 
about it. But if you are going to be miserable, you had 
certainly better go back. This thing stops at St. 
Enogat in a minute or two " 

"I am so sorry, dear. I was looking forward to the 
day." 

"Were you?" 

" But really I should have been in the way. You are 
sure to get into a foursome." 
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" It doesn't matter in the least. I only hope Gwenny 
will be glad to see you." 

He wished he had not said that; he was ashamed of 
the pettiness of the sneer when he saw tears spring to 
Valerie's eyes. 

She was very tmhappy, but she felt she must go back, 
and she got out at St. Enogat. 

"You aren't going back» surely, Mrs. Osborne? It's 
such a ripping day," said Mademoiselle de La Cherois, 
who talked English well, with exaggerated slang. 

"I — I forgot I had a call to pay at St. Enogat," said 
Valerie desperately; "and I must go back for my little 
girl's d^jeimer." 

Mademoiselle de La Cherois stood in the doorway, her 
cap on the back of her head, her hands in the pockets of 
her coat, looking very much more English than any 
English girl. 

"And was the d^jetmer, too, forgotten?" she said, 
laughing; she cultivated brusque remarks. 

"The white paper packet is potted tongue," said 
Valerie, "and the others are eggs and jam." 

"All right," said Osborne carelessly. 
I do hope you'll enjoy yourself." 
We'll look after your husband; we'll jolly well see he 
enjoys himself," shouted Mademoiselle de La Cherois. 

The tram was moving away. Valerie, feeling very 
foolish and unhappy, stood watching it till it was out of 
sight, and then turned to walk back to Dinard. 

It was only a short mile from the market-place at St. 
Enogat to her house, but, having forgotten in her pre- 
occupation to follow the tramway lines, she lost her 
bearings, and had to ask her way several times, and this, 
somehow, added to her depression and annoyance with 
herself. 

She got home just in time to find Gwenny, Eliza, and 
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L6onie having a late and extremely gay dejeuner in the 
kitchen, and at this apparent proof of the needlessness 
of her fears she grew still more troubled about her 
desertion of Charley. 

And, quite imdisguisedly, Gwenny did not want to 
see her. 

"Oh, mother! what brought you back?" she cried 
in dismay; "we were having such funr 

"And you can go on having it," said Valerie, smiling 
to her ; " I 'm not coming near you. ' ' 

"But Madame will have some d^jetmer?" said L^onie, 
who was naturally less engrossed than the others. 

"No, thank you," said Valerie, for her appetite had 
gone. Yet she could have eaten sandwiches with 
Charley on the sandhills at St. Lunaire. 

"And afterwards I am going out with Eliza," said 
Gwenny, with an air of being prepared for opposition. 
"And, mother, I want you to buy me girl's clothes again ; 
Eliza says that these aren't decent,'* 

"We'll see about that," said Valerie a little sharply. 

"But I can't go on wearing these if Eliza says they 
are not decent," persisted Gwenny. 

"Hush, missie, you must do as you are bid," said 
Eliza, but she did not look at all embarrassed. 

Valerie, with the whole party waiting, with half-eaten 
d^jeimer, till she took her departtire, went and sat by 
herself in the drawing-room. If she let Eliza take 
Gwenny out for the afternoon, she might just as well 
have gone to St. Ltmaire; if she did not, she must seem 
reasonlessly imkind. 

She ended with a miserable compromise. They 
went, and she followed like a spy, losing them often, 
sometimes unexpectedly meeting them rotmd comers in 
Dinard, several times siezed with panic because they 
seemed to diverge towards the station or the ferry. 
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Gwenny appeared always more amused than as- 
tonished to meet her, and Valerie presently wondered if 
Eliza guessed her suspicions, and laughed at them with 
the child. At any rate, they obviously enjoyed their 
afternoon more than she did, though their chief amuse- 
ment seemed to consist in going up one street and down 
the next, and occasionally buying an apple or a toy. 
Valerie did not realise it, but the want of her d^juener 
very appreciably added to her depression. 

She timed her return for ten minutes after she had, 
with a sigh of relief, seen Eliza part with Gwenny at the 
door of their house, and Gwenny received her with great 
amiability and a sly little smile which might mean any- 
thing or nothing. 

Osborne came back quite late. It had been dark for 
an hour, and Valerie had gone twice to the door to look 
down the twinkling row of street lamps, when he came 
in, whistling cheerfully, and apparently quite pleased 
with his afternoon. 

"Oh, Charley! I was just beginning to think some- 
thing must have happened to you to ptmish me for being 
so — so horrid!" cried Valerie. 

"Well, that would have been rough luck on m^," said 
Osborne lightly. '* Val, don't be such a little fusser." 

"Have you enjoyed yourself? Were the sandwiches 
all right?" 

"I didn't want them. Those American people had 
brought out Itmch, and they asked me. I gave the 
sandwiches to the caddies." 

Then you played with them? You enjoyed it?" 
Yes, it was a jolly day. That French girl and I 
went rotmd together, and I never played as well in my 
life. They really are capital links. And we had tea 
afterwards. Madame de Lisle came out." 

"I am so glad you enjoyed it." 
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"Madame de Lisle asked me to go out again to- 
morrow. She doesn't play, but they are having a 
Itmcheon party there. She would have written to you, 
but I said it wotdd be no use. I must say they are very 
hospitable here." 

Valerie felt a sudden pang of most tmreasonable 
injury and disappointment. Why should Charley so 
lightly conclude that she could not go? 

But she said nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

" Oh! 'tis most vile 
To fight upon the one side, while one's heart 
Throbs ever responsive to the thought of them 
That lead the other battle." 

The DeM's Comedy. 

"pLEASE, ^hen will it be St. Male?" 

JL Osborne started. The shrill little voice came 
tinexpectedly out of the dusk almost at his elbow, and 
he had had no idea that Gwenny was on the ferry-boat. 
He, himself, after a futile visit to the post-office, was 
going across to St. Malo to rescue a box of cigars, 
detained, for some reason or other, by the customs 
authorities, and in the short December day it had grown 
almost dark before he reached the ferry-boat. 

It was very cold; a bitter wind was whistling up and 
down the jutting point whence the ferry-boat started, 
and the little launch was rocking about at its moorings. 
White-capped peasant women, returning from, the 
Dinard market, were swathed in all they possessed that 
held warmth, and loomed, stout shadows through the 
dtisk. One or two sailors, returning to their ships, tried 
to ignore the depression of the weatiier, but for the most 
part the little groups were silent, and now and then a 
woman shivered. 

When the boat started, Osborne had fotmd himself a 
sheltered comer, and stood leaning against the side and 
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thinking, for the moment, of nothing more important 
than tobacco. 

If Gwenny had not chanced to be close to his elbow, 
he might easily have crossed in ignorance of her 
presence. It seemed to him afterwards the bitterest of 
bad luck that her little question had reached his ear. 

" Please, when will it be St. Malo? " 

Nobody answered, because Gwenny, faithful to her 
resolution to talk no French, had asked the question in 
English. 

Osborne turned rotmd in surprise and saw her. She 
was standing almost in the light of a lamp, a very 
small, thin little figtire in her boy's clothes, with an 
untidy bundle in her arms. 

Osborne said, "Hallo, Gwenny! Where are you off 
to?" without thinking; but with the child's start of 
dismay, with the hiirried confusion in which she turned 
hither and thither as if to seek a refuge, a suspicion of 
the truth flashed into his mind. 

"Quite a surprise, isn't it?" he said, and looked at 
her sharply. "Who are you with, Gwen?" 

She hesitated; she gave one more hasty, hopeless 
glance rotmd her. 

I am with myself," she said with dignity. 
Are you? Well, I'm with myself too, so supposing 
we join? What a fimny parcel, Gwen! Its inside is 
too fat " 

"Don't touch it! Don't dare to touch it!" said 
Gwenny, snatching it from his reach in shrill anger. 

"Pray excuse me," said Osborne politely; "I was 
only wondering if you knew that a pair of stockings is 
protruding precariously " 

"Well, why not?" said Gwenny snappishly. 

"As you sa/, why not?" 

He was quite sure now that the child was rtmning 
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away; and sure, too, that older minds than hers were 
concerned in the matter, and a horrible temptation had 
seized him. 

Why not let her go? If the child was so ungrateful, 
so devoid of affection — ^if she wanted to go back — ^why 
not let her go? 

His meeting her was a chance — a most tmfortunate 
chance — why not ignore it and forget it? It might be 
better for Gwenny — ^it would certainly be better for 
Valerie and for him. Why should they drift apart for 
a child who cared for neither? What good was Valerie 
doing to herself or to the child by keeping her, if she 
was keeping her against her will? Gwenny was getting 
no better nor gentler, nor more controllable. She had 
had her chance; surely Valerie would realise that she 
had done all she could? 

Why not let her go? Who would be the worse for 
it? Not, in all probability, even the child. 

He was so full of his thoughts that he did not notice 
the boat had reached the St. Malo pier. But Gwenny 's 
small wits were all awake. Suddenly, with the quick- 
ness of a bird, she had darted past him and into the 
crowd of departing passengers, and before he could 
reach her she had sprung ashore and was nmning up 
the long pier. 

With her very possible escape in the darkness, his 
theories vanished; he did not wait to push his way 
through the crowd; he put his hand on the side of the 
boat and leaped over, landing on some slippery seaweed 
which brought him for a moment to his knees. 

But instantly he had caught up the child and laid his 
hand on her arm. 

"Don't be in such a hurry," he said, a little breath- 
less from his leap and his fall.*' Pon my word, Gwen, 
I hope the dark has covered our proceedings.' 
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She said nothing. He could hear her breath coming 
in qtiick, desperate pants, but he did not feel at all sorxy 
for her, only coldly angry. 

" May I ask where you are going ? " 

Gwenny gave a little breathless sob. 

" I don't— want— you." 

" But I want you. Where are you going f " 

" I — ^I am going to see Eliza. Let me gol " 

" Do you kaow, I almost think, as I am here. 111 come 
and see Eliza too," said Osborne pleasantly. 

"Oh no, you can't!" said Gwenny desperately; "I 
have secrets to say to Eliza. You can't come and spoil 
it." 

"I really don't think I shall spoil it," said Osborne, 
and coolly plucked the bundle from the little hands that 
tried to hold it. 

"Where shall we find Eliza?" he said. 

They had been hurrying along the pier, as if they 
had not a moment to lose. Gwenny suddenly stopped 
dead, pulling with all her little strength against 
Osborne. 

"You shan't go to Eliza — you shan't/ Let me go! — 
let me alone! I said I wotdd go, and I will! You are 
hurting me, you great big beast!*' 

Osborne glanced round; they had almost reached the 
walls, and the rest of the passengers were close upon 
them. He drew Gwenny quickly aside, till they stood 
below the walls, a little apart. 

"Look here, Gwenny, make no mistake; you haven't 
got your mother to bully. If you take one of your 
screaming fits, I shall call a gendarme, and we will put 
Eliza in prison for trying to steal a little girl " 

"I won't let you! I won't let you! I shall tell the 
gendarme that I asked Eliza to steal me " 

"You'll have to learn French first. Now, Gwenny, 
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don't be a little fool; you must see the game is tip. 
Tell me where Eliza is. " 

"I never will. Not if you beat me to death,** said 
Gwemiy solezmily. "Your gendarme shall never find 
Eliza and put her in prison." 

"Pooh! You don't know much about gendarmes,'* 
said Osborne lightly. 

He could feel the child shaking in his grasp, and he 
knew that he was cruel, but he could not all at once 
resist the shameftd pleasure of being cruel to Gwenny« 
In truth he did not realise how tense was his hold of 
her little arm. Gwenny uttered no sound, she stood 
there at his mercy, so utterly at his mercy that, as the 
minutes passed, shame grew and overwhelmed his anger; 
as he realised it for the first time, the strength of his 
hatred for this little helpless thing shocked him. 

His hand suddenly relaxed its grasp of the child's 
arm; he remembered that she had only a little blue 
reefer coat to protect her against the wind, which 
whistled along the wall. 

" I expect there will be a big pinch on my arm," said 
Gwenny in her ordinary tone. 

He turned to her; a thin ugly child in her boy's 
clothes, frightened, but defiant too, as defiant as she 
dared. She was so small, such a feather of a thing; it 
was horrible to think that he had wanted to hurt anything 
so Small and weak ; he was ashamed to remember how 
roughly he had grasped her arm. He forced himself, 
with an absurd necessity for effort, to speak kindly. 

"You've had no tea, Gwen. Would you like some?" 

"I'd like a round sugar-cake with a hole in the 
middle. I know the shop — ^it's not far." 

"Very well. There's time before the next ferry 
goes." 

'*And some chocolate — and a tin of sardines to take 
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home — and some apples?" said Gwemiy, suddenly 
happy again. 

" I see you are a philosopher/' said Osborne drily. 

"I am not!*' Owenny took it for granted the term 
was opprobrious, and resented it. 

He felt she deserved no reward for her ill-doing, but 
he was disciplining himself, not Gwenny, disciplining 
himself to be kind to her, trying to soften his own dis- 
like rather than hers. 

But her placid acceptance of the situation seemed 
extraordinary to him. 

On the return ferry-boat, as he watched her cheerfully 
munching an apple, he said to her suddenly: **Why 
can't you behave decently to your mother?" 

"Well, I suppose she spoils me," said Gwennv, 
considering. 

"Certainly she does; but don't you think it's rather 
mean to take advantage of her love for you? You can 
prevent yourself getting into a rage when it suits you — I 
saw that to-day." 

"That was because I was afraid," said Gwenny 
frankly; "my afraidness was stronger than my ragey- 
ness. But I am not afraid of mother." 

"No, I see that." 

"Because she doesn't punish; and scoldings is no 
good to a child like me." 

"And yet you wanted to leave your mother who 
loves you too much to punish you, and go back to your 
stepmother who treats you cruelly?" 

Gwenny shook her head. 

" Oh no, I wasn't going back to her. I was going to 
live with Eliza and her mother, and to take care of her 
little baby boy, and to go and see the toy-shops and the 
wax people in the show — all made of wax, till people 
think they are real, and say, 'Please let me pass. 
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policeman.' And it isn't a policeman at all, only 
wax!" 

"You certainly were not going to live with Eliza/* 
said Osborne slowly. "Listen to me, Gwenny; your 
stepmother had paid Eliza money to bring you back 
to her." 

"I wasn't going back. I was going to live in London 
with Eliza." 

"Eliza was not speaking the truth if she told you 
that. She had been paid to take you to Lady Palmer. 
Little girls are not allowed to live where they like." 

"Then directly I am grown up I shall go and live 
with Eliza," retorted Gwenny. 

"It is to be hoped you will have more sense then. 
Now, Gwenny, aren't you happier with your mother 
than with Lady Palmer — ^honestly?" 

"I don't know. It was much funnier in my home. 
And I had a pony of my very own." 

She suddenly turned to him with a shrewd little 
look. 

"But, Captain Osborne, you aren*t a father of mine, 
are you?" 

No, thank Heaven." 

Then why didn't you let me go back? " 

He did not answer for a moment. Then he said 
slowly. "I really don't know, Gweimy. Probably 
because I was an ass." 

"It seems a pity we should both have to live with 
mother," said Gwenny, sighing a little, "when we dis- 
like each other. Don't you think it would be better for 
mother to choose one of us?" 

"It may come to that yet," said Osborne gloomily. 






CHAPTER XXV 

'' Man is evil by nature, and it is an error to imagine that he 
could ever be otherwise. To such an extent as man is and acts 
like a creature of nature, to that extent his whole position and 
behaviour is wrong." — Logic j)f Hegel, 

"/^^HARLEY, there is such a horrid red mark on 
V> Gwenny's arm; and she says she can't re- 
member how she got it," said Valerie that evening. 

"A mark?" 

"As if she had been struck by a whip, or very badly 
squeezed. You don't think it cotdd be the beginning 
of some rash?" 

Gwenny was sitting demurely on the sofa beside her 
mother; she suddenly raised her eyes and threw a 
sharp look to Osborne. 

"No, of course not," he said, and forced a laugh, but 
he knew that his face had grown crimson. He was 
miserable and he was ashamed; his part that afternoon 
seemed to him a very poor one. He had brought 
Valerie back her child, but he had done what he had 
done half-heartedly. It seemed to him it was his 
courage,-not his will, that had failed. And what wotdd 
be the end? Valerie would never let her go; he felt 
sure now that she would never let her go — ^had it not 
been almost his right and duty to do for her what she 
would not do for herself? 

By mutual, tmspoken consent he and Gwenny had 
kept what had happened to themselves, and she had 
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never doubted that they had been together, though the 
thoughtlessness for her seemed unlike Charley. 

But Osborne felt that something must be done about 
Eliza; it must be explained to her that she could not 
kidnap children with impunity. This one failure would 
not, certainly, entirely discourage her, especially as she 
had prudently not risked becoming implicated in the 
matter. In fact, he felt almost sure that some com- 
mtmication had passed between her and Gwenny since 
their return that evening. On coming up after changing 
for dinner he had found a crimson, excited little person 
just closing the hall-door, and an instant rise of spirits 
had followed. He made up his mind that Eliza must be 
f otmd next day and firmly advised to return to England. 

Gwenny was in an odd little mood; wonderfully 
good and amenable. She went to bed without demur 
at eight, but when Valerie joined her at ten she was 
widely awake, sitting up in her crib with thin arms 
clasped round her knees. 

"What's the matter, my sweet?" said Valerie, 
affecting even to herself to be properly troubled at this 
wakefulness. In reality a little gladness leapt at her 
heart, for in these wakeful times Gwenny was some- 
times very gentle and loving. 

"Do you suppose," said Gwenny, and searched her 
mother's face with anxious eyes, "that Eliza is the sort 
of person who would keep a truely promise? " 

Valerie was disappointed; she did not want to talk 
about Eliza; still, as far as she knew, there was no 
reason to take away her character. 

She said, "I hope so, my pet." 

"I do trust Eliza," said Gwenny, with a little sigh; 
"but of course she is grown up " 

"And so am I, " said Valerie, "and I don't break my 
promises, do I, Gwen?" 
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** Not even a promise to a child?" 
Do I?" 

You might,** said Gwenny with non-committal 
suspicion; **I haven't had time yet to tell. Anyway, 
what matters is Eliza's promises." 

**I wonder," said Valerie softly, "if you will ever 
love me nearly as well as Eliza, Gwenny?" 

**I don't see how I ever can — now,*' said Gwenny, 
shaking her head. 

"Don't you think so? Not when I love you so 
much?" said Valerie, and tried to hide her discourage- 
ment with a smile. 

"I think it is rather silly talking so much about 
loving," said Gwenny, and lay down in her bed and 
was so quiet that Valerie thought she had gone to sleep. 

But just as her mother was getting into bed, she sat 
up tmexpectedly and held out her arms. 

"I will give you seven kisses to-night," she said, "one 
for each day of next week " 

It was so rare for Gwenny to voltmteer a caress that 
Valerie caught her to her passionately, and accepted 
her seven kisses with eager htmiility. 

"But am I not to have one single one more for a 
week?" she said. 

Gwenny looked at her gravely. 

"Would you so much mind if you never had any 
more at all?" she said slowly. 

"You little monster; I wouldn't submitl" said 
Valerie gaily. 

But she was absurdly happy when she lay down 
in bed; such a small softening, and yet she believed 
it held all promises for the future; she believed 
Gwenny must at last really be going to love her. She 
lay awake listening to the child's regular breathing, 
making eager, impossible plans for the future, thinking 
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of Gwenny as a schoolgirl, Gwenny as a woman, even 
of Gwenny as a wife. It was well, indeed, that she 
wasted no hotirs of that night, for she never had an- 
other like it — ^never again. But towards the morning 
she fell into a heavy, worn-out sleep. 

The little house by the sea was very still; so still 
that the lapping of the waves came distinctly through 
the open windows. 

The house was a narrow strip built on the side of the 
cliff, and each storey held its three little rooms. Above 
were the kitchen, dining-room, and drawing-room; the 
next floor consisted of the room Valerie shared now 
with Gwenny and that where Osborne slept alone, 
which was opposite the bathroom; below were three 
little bedrooms, one of which Osborne had at first used 
as a dressing-room; and lower still the cellars and two 
empty servants' rooms opened on to the strand. 

It was still quite dark next morning when Osborne 
awoke, with a distinct impression of having been roused. 
He sat up in bed with a start and listened; but he 
heard nothing more, and was just going to lie down 
again, with a comfortable conviction that he had been 
mistaken, when the sound that had roused him was 
repeated, and this time he heard it clearly enough. It 
was the sound of a smothered laugh from the floor 
below. 

Osborne got very softly out of bed. He no longer 
thought of biu'glars; he knew. 

He saw it was not, as he had thought at first, the 
middle of the night, for the palest streak of dawning 
light lay where the drawn curtains fell apart. He very 
softly closed the door behind him, and noticed, without 
surprise, that Valerie's lay ajar; he did not go in, but 
stole down the stairs, rather anxiously, for they were 
steep and given to creaking. 
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He was just in time to see a small excited shadow 
getting out of his dressing-room window to join a larger 
shadow on the strand below. 

It was what he had expected to see; the door opening 
on the cellar stairs was kept locked, but nothing was 
easier than to leave the house by this window, whence a 
flight of steps led to the strand. 

There were matches on the chinmey-piece; he struck 
a light and looked at the little gilt clock that went 
erratically on the mantelpiece; it was a little past half- 
past six — ^time to start for the ferry to St. Malo if you 
wanted to catch the English boat. 

The match burned down to his fingers and went out. 
He stood without moving for a long time. 

Then he turned and went deliberately upstairs. 

He very gently pushed open the door of Valerie's 
room. If she were awake, if she, who generally was so 
easily aroused, was roused by the opening of the door, 
then the thing wotdd be taken out of his hands; he 
would have no choice left. 

But Valerie had been so long awake that now, when 
most she needed wakefulness, she slept soundly. He 
could hear her soft, even breathing; the room was so 
small that from where he stood he could have touched 
her. 

He went back to his own room and shut his door, and 
lighted a candle and sat down on his bed to wait. He 
drew his watch from under his pillow and laid it on the 
table in front of him. 

It was seven o'clock; the ferry-boat must be just 
starting; but there was another, twenty minutes later, 
by which it would be possible to catch the English boat. 
The thing was still in his own hands. 

Five minutes gone. He sat quite still, his eyes on his 
watch, and tried not to think. He did not want to think 
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He wotdd not interfere; it was too ugly a jest of 
Providence that for a second time the power of interfer- 
ence should lie in his hands. This time no foolish 
sentiment, no maudlin fear of repentance shotdd drive 
him to ruin Valerie's life and his. He wotdd ignore, he 
wotdd forget, the odius chance of this awakening; it 
should make no difference; everything should be as 
though he had slept. He would never think of this 
morning again, once it was past. But how slowly the 
time went. 

Five minutes more. He cotdd scarcely catch the 
boat now, even if he willed it. But it was just possible. 

He was doing nothing wrong. He was letting some- 
thing happen — something he would be glad of all his 
life — ^that Valerie, too, would later on be the happier 
for. He would not allow himself to give in — ^till it was 
too late, he would not move from his seat. Quite 
unconsciously the hands that lay on the table had 
become clenched fists, his knees gripped the bed as 
thotigh he resisted actual physical force. 

A quarter past seven. 

Osborne gave a quick sigh of relief. He cotdd not 
catch the boat now. The thing was no longer in his 
power. 

His attitude relaxed; he blew out the candle, and 
lay down in his bed in the growing light. He felt 
suddenly very tired. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

" La plus grande puoition inflig^ k rhomme, c'est de faire 
sotiffrir ce qu'il aime, en voiilant f rapper ce qu'il halt." 

AT his coming, Valerie turned from her post by the 
window with a qtiick, restless movement. Her 
small face seemed to have grown smaller in the long 
day; there were deep lines tmder her eyes, and her 
cheeks were suddenly pinched. 

She looked at him, but she said nothing. He did not 
go to her, for not once through the day had she turned 
to him for comfort; he had felt the strangeness of it, 
but he had not dared to break through her chosen 
aloofness. 

"Darling," he said anxiously, "won't you rest for a 
little? What is the use of standing there all day?" 

"All day?" said Valerie; "why I have had dejeuner 
and tea and everything just like other days. I don't 
feel tired." 

Osborne hesitated. 

" But — ^it's no good," he said ; " you know she must be 
in England by now " 

Valerie moved restlessly. 

"If I was only sure of that," she said; "I keep on 
thinking of the sea. She was always asking me to let 
her bathe — and if she crept out while I was asleep— 
a child can so easily be swept away. I thought I was 
so careful — ^and yet I slept!" 
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"Valerie, why do you torment yotirself with such 
horrible ideas?" cried Osborne passionately; "you 
know that isn't true as well as I do." 

"How do you know?" 

She flashed the words at him. It seemed to him that 
she looked at him oddly, but he knew this might well 
be his imagination. He forced himself to meet her eyes 
without flinching. 

" For many reasons which ought to be as plain to you 
as to me," he said steadily. " Because of what Gwenny 
has said to me; because of Lady Palmer's threats; 
because Eliza to-day left her pension for England; 
because I have discovered she did live at a pension and 
was not in service; because such a woman and such a 
child were passengers on the English boat this morning. 
There is plenty of evidence, if you will listen to it. 
Don't make things worse, darling." 

She made no answer, but she moved from the window 
with an tmusual abruptness and sat down on a chair by 
the fire. 

Osborne, with an odd effort, went to her and knelt 
down beside her, and put his arm rotmd her. She 
accepted his kiss, but after a moment she quietly 
disengaged herself, and he rose to his feet, feeling gently 
reptdsed. 

" Of — of course you are right," she said in a low voice; 
" I — I know you are right. I cotddn't make her happy 
— it is odd to think how she used to love me when she 
was tiny, isn't it? But one can't expect to — to — " she 
gave him a faint little smile — "to eat one's cake and 
have it." 

He said nothing; to say what he thought of Gwenny 
would bring no comfort. 

"Do you know she was quite sweet, last night," said 
Valerie; "if — ^if — I had had her a little longer I do 
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believe she would have grown fond of me — I thought 
last night she — she was going to love me at last. 
Doesn't it seem a — a pity?" Her lips were trembling 
woefully; she brushed away a tear with her hand, and 
he took the little wet hand and kissed it silently. 

The caress seemed to touch her. She drew him down 
to her, and laid her head against his arm. 

"Oh, Charley! My heart does hurt so!" she said. 

He made no answer; he felt he could not comfort 
her. He had never doubted that when Gwenny was 
gone she would turn to him. Now he knew that they 
had never been so far apart, because before he had 
never in his heart doubted his power over her. 

His betrayal of her trust lay between them now — ^that 
and something else, he knew not what, but he feared. 

She raised her head suddenly, and turned her troubled 
face to him. 

** Charley," she said, *' I want to go away. Wotdd you 
mind going home? I — don't want to stay in Dinard 
any longer." 

He looked at her gravely. 

** There is nearly three weeks left of my leave. 
Wotddn't you like to travel about " 

Valerie rose to her feet and began to move restlessly 
through the little room. 

"I — I hate to spoil aU your leave," she said; "but I 
don*t want to travel about, Charley. If you cotdd find 
somebody to go with you, and let me go home. I 
want to go home!" 

"Valerie, you aren't thinking of trying again ?" 

She shook her head quickly. 

" No— no. But I want to get home!" 

It was the cry of a sorely hurt creature; he realised 
the pain in it, but he still dreamed of distraction and 
change of scene. 
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"ril settle about the house to-morrow," he said, 
"and we'll go at once. Let us go back by Paris at 
any rate, darling? A day can't make any difference." 

" No, of course not — ^no difference," said Valerie dully, 
and she hesitated. "Very well, dear, we'll go back by 
Paris," she said gently; "I — I am afraid I am 
selfish." 

"Don't say that, Val. You know I only want to 
comfort you." 

But he turned his face away, because he was afraid 
she wotdd see the shame in his eyes. 

"Can't I comfort you?" he said veiy low; "you 
used to think I cotdd." 

There was a little breathless pause; though he did 
not look at her, he felt her eyes were on his face. He 
thought she tried to answer, but in the end she said 
nothing, only broke down suddenly into sobs. 

"My poor Uttle child! My poor Httle child!" 

It was unbearable to him. He turned abruptly away 
from her, because he could not endiu-e to see her grief- 
stained face, and to know it was his doing that she 
suffered. He was overwhelmed with shame. It was 
inconceivable to him how he could have so utterly 
failed. 

But Valerie recovered herself in a moment, and 
began to be feverishly busy with preparations for their 
hasty going. 

They left for Paris in the evening of the next day. 
A note or two, a few cards, gave their farewells, and 
Valerie wrote them all; she was glad to have some- 
thing to fill every moment. 

They stayed several days in Paris, and it was Osborne 
who suggested they should leave it. Valerie was patient, 
and she even tried to be gay, but her little face grew 
whiter and more strained every day, and Osborne was 
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forced to realise that it was too soon to try to distract 
her mind; it onlv wearied and confused her. 

They reached home at the end of the week, and the 
little house, which, as it happened fortunately, had not 
been let. 

And there was a telegram awaiting them. It had 
been awaiting them for three days. 

" Gwendolen died suddenly. Accident." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

" While the's some sorro's that the happenin'o' things helps ye 
to f ergit, I guess the's some that the happenin' o' things keeps 
ye rememberin', and losin' a child's one on em. "— David Haruic. 

SO he had let her go to her death. Logically, this 
accidental result did not affect the case; practic- 
ally, it somehow altered it altogether. 

He believed he had always been a fairly decent sort 
of fellow; at least he had always been straight — ^till 
now. He had had no need to look back on any part 
of his life with shame — ^till now. 

Now, with Valerie's grief before him, he covld never 
forget that he could have saved her from it — ^that he 
had stood aside and allowed her sorrow to come upon 
her. He felt so false in her presence that often it 
wotild have been an intense relief to have burst into 
confession. But this he could never do; this, at least, 
he must spare her. 

It wotUd be better for her in the end — that was 
what he had futilely thought. Ah, but then he had 
not realised the agony of suffering she must pass 
through. It seemed to him now that eternal happi- 
ness woiild not be enough to wipe out the wounds of 
her pain. 

And he dared not try to break through her gentle 
coldness. 

"Valerie, won't you try and — ^think of something 
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else?" he said, hesitating, one day; "it breaks my 
heart to see you." 

"I — do try," said Valerie slowly, "but I can't — ^not 
— yet — I can't think of anything else. If I only knew! 
If we had only got the telegram in time; I shoiild 
have seen her again and I could have known — even 
when she was dead. If I only knew she had not been 
cruelly treated — ^if I only knew!" 

"You may feel sure,** said Osborne, as he had said 
already many times before; "you may be sure they 
were too glad to get her — ^too afraid of losing her 
again " 

But he knew, and she knew, that there was no real 
conviction in his voice. 

"It would be nothing if I could be sure she was 
happy at the end — ^if I could only, only be sure! She 
was very easily frightened. I don't know if you will 
believe it, but she was. Charley — don't look like that! 
You can't care — ^why do you pretend to care? " 

"You know I care." 

"You never liked her!" Valerie's voice had taken 
a new tone of fretful impatience. "I wish you wouldn't 
pretend you care! I know what you think — ^you think 
it is sad, but that it is the best thing that could happen 
— ^the best way out of a difficulty " 

She gave him a quick look; there was enough truth 
in her words to bring stinging colour to his face. 

He woiild have given half his possessions to have 
been able to say with truth that he had loved the 
dead child; he would have lied and said it had there 
been any chance that she would believe him. 

"I wish you would go away," said Valerie wearily; 
"there is no use in sitting here and pretending you are 
sorry " 
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*'Sorryf How can you know what it is to lose a 
child? But I haven't lost her now — I lost her years 
and years ago — that's the worst of all. I might have 
had years and years of her to remember, as other 
mothers have who lose their children. Then I coiild 
grieve for her — ^now I am only frogen — I feel dead/** 

'•Darling " 

"Please do go away — ^please leave me alone — ^for 
awhile. How can I be comforted? — I know they were 
tmkind to her — I know she was cruelly treated — I have 
known it all the time. It is driving me mad. ' ' 

Had his conscience been clear, he might, nevertheless, 
have taken her in his arms; but he dared not. It was 
strange to be tmable to bring comfort to Valerie who 
had always been so soft and clinging. 

She shed no tears, she who had been wont to cry 
so easily; she, even from the first, tried to be as usual; 
it was only when Charley tried to break through her 
icy composure that she spoke of Gwenny. She never 
spoke of her of her own accord, and yet he knew she 
thought of nothing else; he could" see it in her absent 
eyes when she tried to be as usual. 

She was always longing and dreading to know more 
of her child's death, more than, it seemed, she could 
ever know. Lady Palmer had written only the barest, 
briefest announcement of the child's fall from a stair- 
case. Polly, despite her resentment, had written, but 
it was quite evident that she knew nothing — that Lady 
Palmer, having no longer a use for her, had cast her 
aside. 

Yet these two bald notes were all that Valerie had. 
Osborne knew she read them ftirtively again and again, 
trying to drag a further meaning ont of them, trying 
to find something to tell her that Gwenny, at the last, 
had not been frightened and unhappy. 
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Three days after they had heard of Gwenny's death 
they were sitting together in the little drawing-room, 
after tea. 

Osborne was finishing come office work; Valerie was 
sitting by the fire, a book on her knee, but always when 
he looked up her eyes were fixed tmseeingly on the 
fire. 

They had been silent for a long time, so silent that 
the opening of the door made them both turn round 
with a start. 

"There's a woman wants to see you, ma'am," said 
Sarah. 

"To see me? What does she want? Is she a 
soldier's wife, Sarah?" 

"I don't know who she is or what she wants, ma'am. 
She won't tell me. She wants to see you, yourself." 

"Very well," said Valerie indilQEerently ; "111 come." 

It was odd that she, who had been watching so eagerly 
for news of Gwenny, had no presentiment that it was 
within her reach. Osborne wondered afterwards; he 
was always intensely thankful that she had at least 
been spared this. 

"Don't bother, Val," he said, rising; "I'll go and see 
the woman and tell her you have a headache." 

"Oh, thank you, dear," said Valerie, and fell back into 
her indifferent attitude. 

The little hall was empty; it was the only passage, 
and if filled by a visitor, or even a chair, the movements 
of the household were effectively blocked. 

Soldier's wives were generally shown to a tiny scrap 
of a place behind the dining-room, which Valerie called 
the "muddle room," and which she had once, for a short 
time, planned should be Gwenny's special comer. 

Osborne carelessly threw open the door; he, too, had 
no presentiment. But in an instant he had shut it 
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firmly but softly behind him, and, after a brief hesitation, 
turned the key in the lock. 

"I didn't expect to see you, Eliza," he said quietly, 
"but you will be able to tell me several things I want to 
know." 

"I don't want to see you, sir; I want to see Mrs. 
Osborne," said the woman in a quick, hoarse voice. 

"I should like to hear what you want to say to her 
first," said Osborne. 

She burst into noisy sobs. 

**0h, sir, let me see her! Oh, sir, look at me! — don't 
you see I'm that changed? Don't you see I'd give 
everything in the world to undo my wickedness? Oh, 
the poor little child — the poor little child!" 

He gave her a grave, steady look, and saw that she 
spoke the truth; her cheeks did indeed look thinner, 
her eyes lay in dark circles, her whole manner was over- 
strained and excited. 

"Hush!" he said; "I daresay you are sorry for what 
you have done, but that's not much use now. You must 
be quiet — ^you can't stay here tmless you are quiet. Mrs. 
Osborne isn't to be distturbed." 

"But I must see her! Oh, sir, my heart will break if 
I don't see her — I can't have an easy moment till she 
hears the truth — ^indeed I can't! I am that wretched 
— ^I'm cryin' from momin' till night; I am, indeed." 

"You must tell tne the truth first," said Osborne. He 
felt very anxious; at any moment it might occur to 
Valerie to come and see what was delaying him, and 
she woiild meet Eliza tmprepared. He must know at 
once what the woman had to say. 

Let me hear what you have got to say," he said; 
if you do regret the harm you have done, you must 
want to spare the child's mother." 

But even as he spoke, his conscience smote him. 
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"The harm she had done." He ought in honesty to 
have said, '*The harm we have done." 

** Oh, my God! Td never have done it if I had known 
— ^never!*' sobbed the woman. **I was out of a place, 
and no one to provide for me or the baby ; that — devil 
— ^promised me ten punds and another chanst if I done 
it, for she knew how fond Miss Gwenny was of me. But 
I woiild never have done it — ^never — ^if I'd known — I'd 
have clemmed rather!" 

"Don't make such a noise. What didn't you 
know?" 

" I thought she was meaning to be kind to the child at 
the last; and, as God sees me, I believed Miss Gwenny 'd 
have a bad chanst with her mother. A poor woman 
may make a slip, but when a lady does, they're most 
bad ones — ^meaning no rudeness, sir " 

Osborne flushed angrily; but there were more impor- 
tant things to think of than Eliza's opinion of Valerie. 
He said nothing; he saw she needed no questioning; 
the woman poured out her story with noisy sobs and 
tears; she was utterly distracted and imnerved. 

"And the little dear was that ready to come, only she 
was upset when she fotmd I'd lied about taking her to 
my home. She was frightened to go back when it came 
to it, and when she come out to meet us, Miss Gwenny 
turned as white as a sheet, and cltmg to me, shaking, 
and begged and begged for me to take her away with 
me. I wish I had! Oh, I wish I had!" 

She wrung her hands desperately. 

"The minute I see A^ I was sorry I'd brought her. 
She had the look on her of a bad, cruel woman, and I 
saw it was just hatred she felt for the child. I'd have 
taken her back that minute if I'd dared, though I'd no 
fit place to take her to! " 

" Go on. Never mind what you might have done. " 
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"She says, 'Please go upstairs, Gwendolen; I will 
come to you!* And no more. But her eyes were like 
steel and her lips just a hard line. Miss Gwendolen was 
that scared, poor lamb, that she just let me go, and 
walked away as she was bid ; but she turned once and 
looked at me, and such a look for a little child! And I 
never saw her livin' body again — oh — oh !" 

"But that's not all you know?'* 

"I wish to God it was! Because of that look of the 
child's I stayed the night as she bid me; but for that, 
I'd rather have walked every hour of it on my feet, for 
it's hard to bear to have one's misforttmes cast up to 
one, and I had plenty of tmfriends in the house. And 
all the evening that devil stayed up there with Miss 
Gwenny." 

Eliza's voice dropped almost to a whisper; her face 
was very white. Without knowing why, Osborne began 
to catch the infection of her horror. 

" But where was the child's father? Surely the child's 
father interfered?" he said. 

"The poor master! He believes all she tells him, and 
he's that feared of her! Likely he believed she was 
doing only what was right by the child, and indeed I 
don't say she didn't believe it too, but she's a devU, she 
is. I've seen her shut up a dog that gone again' her, 
just as she shut up Miss Gwendolen, and punish it by 
the hour." 

"And you gave back a child to her mercy?" 

"Oh, sir! I did believe her that she meant to be kind 
— ^indeed I did! She was very kind to Miss Gwendolen 
sometimes. I didn't see her black heart." 

"You believed what you wanted to believe — ^like the 
rest of us," said Osborne heavily. 

"I did more than some would have done," said Eliza, 
sobbing. "I couldn't sleep for thinkin' of the pore, 
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deceived little thing, and in the night I went stealin' up 
the stairs to her room, thinking' I might comfort her. 
And I'd have you know, sir, there wasn't another in the 
house would have risked goin' again' her.** 

She was shivering now at the thought of it; he could 
see her fear had been real, though it seemed inexplic- 
ably great. 

"But the door was locked," said Eliza. "The pore 
little darlin' inside was wild to get it opened, for she was 
all her lone there in the dark. If I could have broke it 
open I would, and taken her away. But I daren't go 
to that woman for the key, and it would have been no 
use if I had. And Miss Gwenny begins cryin' for her 
mother, and says she, 'If she was here, she'd have had 
the door open' ; and then she goes on cryin' and frettin' 
for her, with her head by the keyhole, pore little heart, 
that she might be as near to me as she could." 

Osborne groaned. "Good God, woman! why didn't 
you break down the door? Why didn't you speak to 
Sir James? Why didn't you get the police?" 

"It's easily said," said Eliza sulkily; "I done what I 
could. It's not many would have stayed there the 
night through; it was just freezin' cold, and a dozen 
times a minute I thought I heard that devil's foot. 
And Miss Gwenny the whole time out of one fear into 
another with the things she said she saw in the dark; 
till I began to be feared, too. And feared as she was 
of the dark, she was more feared of the momin', for that 
woman had told her she was comin' back the first thing. 
And all the time it was, 'What do you think she'll 
do to me, Eliza? What shall I do when she comes?'" 

Osborne moved restlessly; he thought he had heard 
Valerie's foot, and held up his hand for silence. But 
the step passed their locked door, and the clump on the 
stairs outside betrayed Sarah. 
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" Go on," he said to Eliza, without looking at her. 

"In the end she fell asleep with her head against 
the door, and I went down to my bed. I knew it wotdd 
be good neither for me nor the child if she got me there 
in the momin*." 

Eliza paused.. 

"Go on," said Osborne from dry lips. 

"And the next momin' " began Eliza breath- 
lessly, and broke off and btuied her face in her hands. 
"I can't tell it— I can't tell it!" she cried. 

Osborne said nothing. He waited, for he knew she 
would speak — ^he knew that every word brought her a 
strange relief. 

She raised a strained, frightened face from her hands; 
she tried once or twice to speak before she found a 
voice. 

" I — I waited for her in the passages next momin', 
and asked if I might say good-bye to Miss Gwendolen 
before I left. And she said — she said — " the woman 
gasped for breath, — "she said to come with her. And 
I followed her — oh, my God!" 

"Go onr 

"When we got to the door she called twice, but she 
got no answer, and I saw she was gettin' angry, and if 
I had dared I'd have told Miss Gwenny to answer. And 
then she unlocked the door." 

Thick drops of perspiration were standing out on 
Eliza's low forehead; her voice had sunk to a whisper. 

"Miss Gwenny was all crouched up in a comer by the 
bed; she was starin' and starin' at her stepmother, but 
she said never a word and she never moved. I could 
see that — devil — ^was frightened, for she stepped back at 
first, and then when she went forward again she was 
speakin' in them soft, silky tones of hers, tellin' Miss 
Gwenny not to be a dilly child, and to come out and 
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say good-momin'. But Miss Gwenny said nothin'. 
She never moved nor stopped starin' like a mad thing 
till she was near, and was puttin' out her hand to touch 
her. Then she just gave one shriek — God have mercy, 
I can hear it yet! — ^and she fiew up and passed her, 
and along the passage and — and to the stairs " 

Eliza shuddered. She was wringing her hands 
together and sobbing unrestrainedly through her hoarse 
whispering. 

"We were too late!" she said, and hid her face. "It 
was the first turn of the stairs, and she fell — bright down 
into the hall. A shriek and a thud — ^a shriek and a 
thud— ohIoh!oh!" 

There was no time to be lost; Osborne caught both 
her twisting hands in his and spoke loudly and severely. 

"Stop that! — stop it at once! — do you hear? If you 
make a noise I shall send for the police and have 
you taken to prison." 

The threat did as well as another. Eliza's hysterical 
sobs slackened, her coming hysterical laughter was 
checked. She grew quieter in his firm grasp. A glass 
of water or wine would have helped, but he dared not 
leave her. They stood facing each other, in a silence 
only broken by the weeping of the woman. 
• «.• .. •• •• 

*• Do you wish to tell my wife what you have told me? " 

"I must — I must! I can't bear it any longer! May- 
be when I've told her the truth I'll be able to sleep and 
eat again — ^maybe, if she'll forgive me " 

' * You can't think she would forgive you ? ' ' Osborne's 
voice was cutting. "No doubt," he said, "you wotUd 
rest easier for the confession — ^but confession isn't always 
so simple as you think." His voice shook so much 
that he stopped to steady it. 

"I must tell her— I must tell her! I Aall die if I 
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don't tell her! I shall never have a moment's peace 
till I tell her!" wept Eliza. 

"You shall never tell her," said Osborne roughly; 
**I won't let you. I would rather kill you with my 
own hands than let you tell her." He looked so stem 
that she shrank back from him, frightened, and he took 
advantage of her alarm; he was glad to see that she 
was afraid. "You can be put in prison — ^you can be 
punished by the law for stealing a child from her 
mother — do you know that ? ' ' 

"Oh, sir, you wotUdn't do it! Ah, sir, you would 
never do a thing like that, with my little baby and 
none to care for lum but me! " 

"I don't care for your baby — I don't care if your 
baby starves r' said Osborne, and spoke so fiercely 
that Eliza believed he meant what he said. "What 
do you and your baby matter to me? But you shall 
not tell my mfe the horrible things you have told me." 

She was thoroughly cowed. She said, sobbing, that 
she would never tell — she swore she would never tell. 
She would go away — she would always hold her 
tongue 

" But that's not enough," said Osborne. 

"What more can I do, newt If I had only 
known !" 

"You have got to /i^," said Osborne sternly; "you 
are to come with me to my wife, and you are to lie. 
You are to tell her the child died happy, and kindly 
treated, and beloved — do you hear me?" 

She stared at him with a scared face. 

"Oh, I can't— I can't! I can't tell her Ues! Oh 
no, no, no!" 

"If you break down — ^if you let her find out — I will 
km you — do you hear? I shan't care what happens, 
and I will kill you." 
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She really believed him. Her fascinated eyes never 
left his set face, and she was trembling all over. She 
did believe that he would kill her if she refused to lie 
for him. 

Valerie must never know; somehow or other he must 
keep from her the knowledge of her child's suffering. 
He knew he was taking no light or easy task upon 
himself, but he meant to carry it through. 

Lady Palmer must go tmptmished for Valerie's sake. 
His confession, like Eliza's, must never be made. At 
any cost Valerie should be spared, and he knew the 
cost to him woiild not be light. 

He had no more pity for the trembling, sobbing 
woman before him than he had for himself. Eliza 
believed that liars went to hell and were burned in 
everlasting fire — ^people who told deliberate, substantial 
lies such as she was condemned to tell. But she was 
more afraid of Captain Osborne than of future hell 
fires ; she did not daire to resist his overwhelming will. 

Valerie was still sitting by the fire; she did not seem 
to have moved since he had left her, and if Osborne 
had had a doubt, the sight of her sad little face would 
have driven it away. 

"Valerie," he said, and Eliza was astonished to find 
how soft his voice could be, "Valerie, I have brought 
in Eliza to tell you about Gwenny." 

She was on her feet in a moment; in a moment a 
burning colour had flooded her pale cheeks, her eyes 
were shining with excitement. 

"She has come between trains, and she has not long 
to stay," said Osborne, his eyes steadily upon Eliza; 
"but she — she is sorry now for what she did, and she 
has been afraid you might think she was not kind to 
Gwenny " 

Valerie tried to speak; her voice broke and failed 
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her; only her burning eyes never left Eliza's tear- 
stained face. 

"Ask — ask her " she said breathlessly to Osborne. 

"Mrs. Osbrone wants to know if Lady Palmer was 
kind to the child — ^if she was glad to see her — ^if 
Gwenny was happy?" said Osborne, and looked sternly 
at Eliza. 

She tried to answer, but only burst into fresh sobs. 
He stepped quickly to her, and laid his hand on her 
arm. 

"Tell Mrs. Osborne that the child was happy and 
made much of to the last. Why don't you speak?" he 
said roughly. 

" She— she was happy " sobbed Eliza. 

"And Lady Palmer was pleased to see her and 
welcomed her kindly?" 

"Oh yes, yes— oh yesi Oh dear! What shall I do!" 
Why is she crying?" said Valerie quickly. 
Because she was fond of Gwenny; she is dreadfully 
unhappy about Gwenny," said Osborne. 

Valerie's face softened. She moved to the woman 
and took her hand eagerly in hers. 

" I am so glad you loved her," she said softly; "then 
you woiild not have taken her to be tmhappy. It was 
kind of you to come. Was she — did she seem quite 
gay — not frightened?" 

"No— no — ^not frightened " stammered Eliza, 

looking desperately at Osborne. 

"Oh yes— oh yes — happy " 

"And happy?" 

Valerie gave her a sharp look. 

"You mean it?" she said; "you are not saying it to 
comfort me ? She was really happy ? ' ' 

Eliza's hunted eyes searched for escape and found 
none. 
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"Eliza is still dreadfully upset about it all, Valerie. 
She is so sorry about her own part in it. Eliza, Mrs. 
Osborne is not angry. Tell her how happy and merry 
the child was before the accident. But, Valerie," an 
inspiration had come to him, ''she cried bitterly for 
her mother — Eliza had to go to her room that night to 
comfort her. She doesn't like to tell you." 

He had glanced at Valerie, but he ttuned away at 
once. He could not look at her quivering, transfigured 
face. 

"My own little baby! Then she did love me I" said 
Valerie softly; and for a little while she was silent, and 
neither of the other two spoke to break the moment of 
pain and joy. 

" But you comforted her? She wasn't long unhappy, 
was she?" 

No — ^not long." 

And she wasn't frightened? They let her have 
a Ught?" 

"Of course they did. They were so glad to have 
her back they would have let her have anything," said 
Osborne; and added turgently, " She had a lamp, Eliza? " 

"Yes, a lamp." 

"And she wasn't pimished? Do you mean she wasn't 
pimished in any way?" 

" Of course die does. Don't you? " 

She answered him like an automaton. 

"Of course I do." 

"You see she was quite happy — ^perfectly happy. 
Eliza, Mrs. Osborne was worrying about this; she is 
much relieved and grateful to you. I am afraid she 
moist go, darling; she has a baby to get back to. Is 
there anything else?" 

"So many — ^many things," said Valerie. "Charley, 
must she go? Couldn't she stay here to-night?" 
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"Darling, she has her baby. I will take her address 
and you can see her again." (She never should; he 
was resolved upon that.) 

"Thank you," said Valerie. She was, as she was 
almost always, sensible and amenable. 

"It has been kind, kind of you to oome," she said; 
"and, indeed I would not make you late for your baby." 
Her voice said, "I would not make you late for the 
joy that is awaiting you." Oh, lucky, lucky Eliza to 
have a little fatherless babe to go home to. 

When the hall-door closed behind Eliza, still in floods 
of inexhaustible tears, Osborne walked immediately 
back to the sitting-room and sank into the nearest 
chair. Now the strain of anxiety was removed, he 
realised how terrible it had been, and he felt suddenly 
very faint and sick. 

But Valerie could not keep still; she was moving 
excitedly about the little room, followed by the per- 
plexed and sympathetic poodle, after an oddly imitative 
manner which gave Osborne a wild impulse to laugh. 
He felt he could easily become hysterical like Eliza. 
She ttuned to him suddenly with quivering eagerness. 

" Qiarley , do you think it is truef " 

He pulled himself together with an ettort. 

"Of cotirse it is. She would not have come to lie 
to you." 

Her eyes were on him; he knew it, and held his 
expression in careful control. And with intense relief 
he saw conviction grow into her anxioois face. 

"Oh, my little, little darling baby!" she cried, and 
suddenly burst into tears; she who had shed none since 
she heard of her child's death. 

But when he went to her, she reptdsed him gently, 
but with a strange decision. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

" The past is death's, the future is thine own. Take it while it 
is still yours, and fix your mind, not on what you may have done 
long ago to hurt, but on what you can now do to help." — 
Shbllby. 

IN the little house in the row, life fell back to its 
ordinary outward course. 

Except for Valerie's black dress, it seemed as though 
Gwenny's coming and going had left no mark. 

Valerie was cheerful; she sometimes even tried to 
be merry, and she was almost painfully anxious that 
everything should be as Osborne wi^ed. Her face 
had lost its look of strained trouble, for she could bear 
to think of Gwenny now; she cotdd believe she had 
been happy, she could believe that the child had, after 
all, loved her mother. There was passionate joy and 
pain in the thought that the night before ^e died 
Gwenny had cried for her mother. 

Osborne, to a glance, suffered the more of the two. 
The strain that had left her face had drawn heavy 
lines on his; he had grown restless imder his ceaseless 
anxiety. He had deceived Valerie, and every day he 
rejoiced in his deception, as he saw a shadow of peace 
growing into her eyes; but he knew his deception rested 
on no rock of security. A letter, a newspaper, the 
coming of one who knew the truth, might any day 
leave her life wrecked. 

He had always been a keen soldier; now, for the 
first time, Valerie came between him and even his 
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profession. Every moment away from her was filled 
with fear of what might be passing in his absence. 

And yet, when they were together, he cottld do 
nothing for her — ^he did not even feel sure that she 
was glad to have him, though her welcome was as ready 
as it had ever been. 

She never spoke of Gwenny; he had tried to do so 
at first, but as days passed on it ever became more 
difficult to speak of any but outward things. The 
barrier between them grew and they knew it, yet both 
were afraid to speak — both dreaded lest what they had 
left might be taken from them. 

But Osborne had from the first had one hope — one 
strong hope which he meant should bring with its 
fulfilment, an effort, at any risk, to remake their lives. 
He had, without speaking of it to Valerie, appUed to be 
transferred to the battalion of his regiment which was 
in India. The complete change of life, the safety of 
distance, held to him their one real chance, but till 
the thing was settled he said nothing to Valerie. Once 
he wotdd not have dreamed of keeping so far aloof from 
her; now it was the easiest thing to do. 

Gwenny had been six weeks in her little grave when 
he heard one morning that his exchange had been 
sanctioned. 

The short winter evening had closed in before he 
told Valerie. He had thought about nothing else all 
day, but he was horribly afraid of the moment when 
the thing between them must be put into words. He 
did not mean to let the chance sUp; he instinctively 
knew that if he did not speak openly now it might 
well be that he would never speak at all. 

Valerie was sitting by the fire, making lace. A year 
ago an inch of lace would have taken many idle weeks 
to complete; now she was never idle. 
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She looked up and smiled to him, but in a moment 
her eyes had returned to her work; silences were very 
usual between them now. 

Osborne walked to the fireplace and stood leaning 
against it, looking down on her bent fair head for a 
minute or two of silence. Then he said abruptly — 

"Valerie, I am ordered to India; will you come?" 

She looked up quickly, startled, a little pink colour 
springing to her cheeks. 

"To India? Oh, Charley!" she said, "is the 
regiment going?" 

"No, I am exchanging with Pearce of the other 
battalion. Valerie, will you come?" 

He was looking at her very gravely. 

She laughed. 

"You sotmd doubtful about it," she said. 

" I am not quite sure." 

She grew very white; she felt suddenly a cold little 
fear at her heart. 

"You are not going to leave me behind, are you?" 
she said, trying to speak lightly. 

"I want you to do as you wish," said Osborne 
slowly. "Valerie — ^if we go to India together, do you 
think you can be happy there?— do you think you can 
try and be happy again?" 

"I do try — oh, Charley, I do, do try!" 

"I mean happy — ^not cheerful nor merry nor forcing 
yourself to be pleasant. I mean happy — ^in — ^in being 
together as we used to be. We aren't happy together 
now , Valerie. Whyt ' ' 

"Charley; have patience " 

" I have patience, my dear, but I don't think it is any 
good having patience while you shut me out of your 
heart. Valerie, why do you never speak of Gwenny ? " 

Her lace pillow slipped from her knee, and all the 
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little bobbins went clinking into the fender. She did 
not heed it, but he stooped and picked it out and laid 
it down on a table near, smoothing the bobbins into 
place, his eyes on her hidden face. 

•* Do you want to forget her? " he said abruptly. 

''Forget her? Forget my own little childl " 

"Then why don't you speak of her? " 

She made no answer. 

" Is it because you blame me for having tempted you 
to leave her?" 

He had deliberately stung her into speech. She 
looked up at him quickly, her soft little face aflame. 

"Never you — never, never you! "she cried; "my own 
mad self! She was mine and I left her, and now I can 
never make up for it. I didn't help her, and now I can 
never do anything for her " 

"Darling, don't be morbid. Don't persuade yourself 
Gwenny was an unhappy child. In her own way she 
enjoyed her little life, and her little sins are on our 
shoulders " 

"Do you believe that? Oh, Charley, you have 
changed!" 

"Yes, I have changed. Valerie, I don't know what 
you are thinking, but I'm sure if there is anything to 
come, it isn't suffering for little children. You can't do 
anything more for Gwenny, but — darling — ^you can 
make me very unhappy." 

"I don't want to make you tmhappy." Her eyes 
were on his grave face. She listened to him with the 
convinced simplicity of a child. 

"I have done nothing but make mistakes,"she said. 
"I see now that my taking her away was a mistake; 
now that I know Lady Palmer was kind and really 
loved her. I have been thinking I ought to write to her 
and say I am sorry " 
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"No— no/" 

He was instantly conscious his voice had betrayed 
an over-great repulsion. He added quickly, "Let us 
leave it there, darling. Let Gwenny's memory lie 
between us." 

"But you didn't love her," said Valerie quickly. 

"No, but I love you. Valerie, can you never forgive 
me because I was a jealous fool? Won't you let me 
learn to love your child now? Won't you forgive me 
what I can't forgive myself?" 

"I — I have nothing to forgive," said Valerie very 
slowly. 

"Darling, don't let anything stand between us. 
Believe me, I can and will comfort you, if you will 
only let me " 

But even as he said it, he knew that only the touch 
of baby lips cotdd heal the soreness of her heart, only 
the clasp of baby hands cotdd take bitterness from the 
memory of the child that was gone. He would have 
given years of life to be sure that this comfort would 
come to them. 

"You — ^you do comfort me," said Valerie very gently, 
and a kind little hand went out to his. He took it for a 
moment and dropped it with a sigh, for he knew that 
the thing lay between them still. 

He turned away and walked slowly to the window. 
A cowardly inclination to be silent was upon him. He 
might, he so easily might, make things worse by speech, 
the impalpable something between them might so easily 
be made palpable. Would it not be better to be silent 
when the risk was so great? 

But when he turned and saw her, he knew he would 
take the risk. 

She had risen to her feet; perhaps she, too, felt there 
was something still to be said; and she was looking at 
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him rather wistfully. He went to her, and drew her 
close and kissed her, and then he let his arms drop to 
his sides, and stood away a pace or two from her. 

"Valerie," he said with an effort, "what's wrong?'* 

She gave him a quick, startled look, and grew very 
white. 

"What's wrong, Valerie?" 

She made no pretence of misunderstanding. With 
her eyes still on his face, she said very gently, "I have 
tried to let nothing be wrong." 

"I know you have. What is it?" 

The poodle had come up to her and ptished its great 
head against her hand. She stroked it absently, and 
knit her fingers rotmd its collar in an impulse to have 
something, even Clara, to ding to. 

"Don't ask me to tell you, Charley. I — I have 
imagined things. I have fancies; now I mean to forget 
them." 

"Tell me. Don't be imjust to me, Valerie; tell me.** 
But she would not look at him. 

"I am afraid," she said. 

"Tell me." 

"Charley — ^if it isn't true, you will never forgive 
me. If — ^if it is — ^I would rather not know — don't you 
tmderstand I would rather not know?" 

"TeU mer 

While she stood alone, she could not tell him; she 
drew to him and hid her face against his breast, and for 
a moment the great fear that lay upon them held them 
silent. Then Valerie spoke in a breathless whisper — 

"Charley — did you send Gweimy away? Did you 
know she was going? " 

Her heart was beating so loudly that she could 
scarcely hear her own words; she would have given 
much to recall them in the instant they were spoken, for 
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the silence that followed was horrible. She poured out 
rapid, agitated entreaties in a desperate need to fill it. 

"Don't answer — I don't want you to answer. If you 
did it, you did it for my sake and hers — ^because you 
thought it was wisest — ^I know, dear, I know. And you 
did not do it — I was foolish to have thought it — ^but 
don't answer — please don't answer!" 

He had been trying to speak, with an odd difficulty 
in finding his voice. Now he broke roughly into her 
quick words. 

"What — ^what makes you dream of such a thing? 
What makes you believe I have done such a thing? " 

"Didn't you do it? Oh, Charley, was it a dream 
after all? It was that morning. I — I was dozing, and 
I thought you had been in my room, and afterwards 
L^onie said she had heard Gwenny's voice in the empty 
room and was going to her, but when she opened her 
door, you were coming out of it, and she thought all was 

right. And I imagined But I was stupid — stupid. 

I don't want you to answer." 

Their whole future lives lay in his hands, and he knew 
it. If he told the truth, it would lie between them for 
ever. They might try to forget it, but he knew they 
could never forget it. 

Very deliberately he tmwoimd her clinging hands and 
drew from her, till they stood facing each other. 

"Valerie, I wan$ to answer you. And yet — ^yet I can 
hardly believe you mean what you say " 

She was trembling from head to foot with sudden 
hope. 

"If I have been mistaken — oh, tell me I have been 
mistaken I" 

His eyes on her face, he lied very deliberately. 

"Ldonie heard Gwenny's voice, and later saw me. 
She must have fallen asleep between the two; Valerie, 
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I did not seod Gwenny away. I did not know she was 
going. Do you believe me?" 

"Believe you!" The passionate relief in her face told 
him he had done well. 

"Yet you beUeved I could betray you," he said. 

"Ah, how could I — how Krald I? — I must have been 
mad to beheve it!" she sobbed in his arms, but the 
tears had lost their worst bitterness; she could grieve 
for her dead child now, held close to her husband's 
breast ; she was no longer alone. 

But he knew the happiness of their Uves must rest on 
a bundle of lies, insecurely at the best. He knew that 
to him the unmade confession would always* be an 
onforgotten thing, holding him apart. 

And yet he was glad. For he had never loved Valerie 
as he loved her now. 
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